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INTRODUCTION 


At its 98th Session the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office decided to place on the agenda of the 30th Session of 
the International Labour Conference, which is to meet on 19 June 
1947 in Geneva, the question of employment service organisation. It 
also decided that this question should be considered under the 
double-discussion procedure. 

It may be recalled that at its 1st Session (Washington, 1919) 
the Conference adopted a Convention concerning unemployment. 
Article 2 of which provides for the establishment of a system of 
free public employment agencies under the control of a central 
authority; for the appointment of advisory committees, including 
representatives of employers and workers; for the co-ordination of 
public and private free employment agencies on a national scale; 
and for the co-ordination of the various national systems by the 
International Labour Office in agreement with the countries con- 
cerned, This Convention has been ratified by 31 countries.^ 

At its 17th Session (Geneva, 1933) the Conference considered 
the question of fee-charging employment agencies and adopted a 
Convention and a Recommendation on this subject. The Convention 
provides for the abolition of such agencies conducted with a view 
to profit, and for the supervision of those not conducted with a 
view to profit. 

Since 1919 there has been a great increase in employment service 
facilities throughout the world. In the few countries which already 
had such a service in 1919 its scope and functions have been 
extended. In addition, many countries which in 1919 had no em- 
ployment service have established one and have found it increasingly 
useful. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Unemployment 
Convention, 1919, has had a great influence in bringing about this 
social advance over a wide geographical field. 

When the war came in 1939 the value of the employment service 
was more fully recognised than ever before. It was in fact found 
to be an indispensable weapon in the mobilisation of manpower 
for the armed forces and for war production. The experience 
gained during the conflict focused attention once more on employment 

‘ The text of the Convention and the list of countries which have ratified 
it will be found in Appendix I. 
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service problems and on possible changes that might be introduced 
after the war. 

At its 26th Session (Philadelphia, 1944) the Conference con- 
sidered this matter as a part of employment organisation in the 
transition from war to peace, and it adopted the Employment Service 
Recommendation, 1944, which contains provisions applicable not 
only in the transition period but also as a part of long-term policy. 
This is made clear by the fact that in it the Conference recom- 
mends the Members of the Organisation to report to the International 
Labour Office from time to time, as requested by the Governing 
Body, concerning the measures taken to give effect to its principles. 
The text of the Recommendation and an extract from the report 
of the Committee of the 26th Session of the Conference which studied 
the question of employment organisation in the transition from 
war to peace, containing that part of the report relating to the 
employment service, is included in Appendix I. 

It would seem that in placing this question on the agenda of 
the 30th Session of the Conference, the Governing Body had in 
mind the adoption of a Convention. The Office note, which was the 
basis of the Governing Body's decision, clearly expressed the view 
of the Office that '‘it would seem useful to bring together these 
decisions of the Conference in the form of a Convention, revising 
them in the light of present conditions, and to add to them as 
may be desirable other provisions concerning the employment service 
and the organisation of employment. The Convention would replace 
Article 2 of the Unemployment Convention, 1919." Moreover, in 
view of the work which has already been done by the Conference 
on this question even in very recent years, and of the fact that 
there are already in existence a Convention and two Recommen- 
dations concerning the general problems of the employment service, 
it seems hardly likely that the Governing Body would have set in 
motion the complicated double-discussion procedure unless it had 
contemplated the adoption of a Convention. The opinion of the 
Governments is therefore requested, in Questions 1 and 2 of the 
Questionnaire appearing in Chapter X, regarding the form that the 
propesed international regulations should take. 

Article 32 of the Standing Orders of the Conference prescribes 
the preparatory stages of double-discussion procedure. In particular, 
it states that the International Labour Office "shall prepare as soon 
as possible a preliminary report setting out the law and practice 
in the different countries and any other useful information, together 
with a questionnaire. The report and the questionnaire requesting 
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the Governments to give reasons for their replies shall be commu- 
nicated by the Office to the Governments at the earliest possible 
date so as to reach them at least six months before the opening 
of the Conference.” As the Conference is to meet on 19 June 1947, 
this report should reach Governments not later than 19 December 
1946. The second step in the procedure is for the Office to submit 
the present report to the Conference “together with a further report 
drawn up on the basis of the replies from the Governments indicating 
the principal questions which require consideration by the Con- 
ference”. In order that this second report may be prepared in 
time, it is essential that the replies of the Governments to the 
questionnaire should be received by the International Labour Office 
in Montreal as early as possible and, in any case, not later than 
15 March 1947. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 

The development of public responsibility for employment service 
organisation has been a striking characteristic of the evolution of 
social policy during the last few decades. The idea of a public 
employment service has its roots in many different aspects of 
twentieth century industrial society. 

Before the war of 1914-1918, organised efforts to help workers 
to find employment had passed through several stages. At first, 
such placement work as was done was in the hands of private 
agencies conducted with a view to profit. Later, it was also under- 
taken by employers’ associations or trade unions, each one defending 
its own special interests. Gradually, joint employer-trade union place- 
ment schemes were put into effect in certain industries and certain 
countries, finally, the idea of a public employment service began 
to take shape. Isolated employment offices were set up in a number 
of European and non-European countries. In 1909, Great Britain 
pioneered with the creation of the first national employment service, 
and at about the same time there was an extensive development 
of public employment service work in Germany. 

With the war of 1914-1918, the belligerent countries had to 
face national manpower problems; the basis for their solution was 
found in new or greatly extended systems of public employment 
offices, which, though highly inexperienced, provided the machinery 
for mobilising and redistributing labour resources. At the conclu- 
sion of hostilities in 1918, efforts were made to consolidate the 
substantial progress in employment service organisation which had 
resulted from the exigencies of the war and immediate post-war 
period. These efforts were encouraged by the adoption by the 
International Labour Conference in 1919 of the Unemployment 
Convention, Article 2 of which provides for the establishment of 
a system of free public employment agencies under the control of a 
central authority. 

In most countries, however, the immediate result of peace was 
a weakening of the position of the employment service in the national 
economy. This happened for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
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the employment offices had had little chance to integrate their activities 
closely with day-to-day industrial life; they had never fully won 
the confidence of employers and workers or their organisations. 
Secondly, they were inexperienced and had made mistakes which 
tended to prejudice various groups against them ; peace came before 
they had had an opportunity to perfect their organisation and 
methods. Thirdly, they were associated by the general public with a 
war rather than with a peace economy. In many countries (the United 
States, for instance) they were considered an unnecessary extra- 
vagance when the war had been won. Finally, one fundamental 
reason why the employment service machinery lost ground was that 
during the war there had been a definite employment policy; after 
the war, there was none. Most countries had not even the first 
elements of a positive post-war programme. The cumulative effect 
of these various factors was that the need for retaining the em- 
ployment service at wartime strength was not recognised, and the 
machinery was left relatively isolated from industrial life and from 
national economic and social policy. 

Despite the failure immediately after World War I to con- 
solidate wartime gains, there is no doubt that the idea of a public 
employment service had taken a firm hold. The industrial fluctua- 
tions of the 'twenties brought into relief the need for some kind of 
official machinery for putting men and women seeking work into 
touch with those seeking workers, with a minimum of delay. The 
growth of unemployment insurance and assistance schemes in 
various countries provided an additional imperative reason for deve- 
loping employment office machinery, since the administration of 
these schemes required some effective control for determining 
whether the persons claiming unemployment benefit or allowances 
were available for suitable employment and willing to accept it if 
offered to them. Thus, before the end of 1930, the Unemployment 
Convention, 1919, had been ratified by 23 countries, 21 in Europe 
and 2 outside Europe.^ Progress was definite and steady in many 
European countries and in a few other countries. The range of 

’These were (with the year of ratification): Austria (1924), Belgium 
(1930), Bulgaria (1922), Denmark (1921), Estonia (1922), Finland (1921), 
France (1925), Germany (1925), Great Britain (1921), Greece (1920), 
Hungary (1928), Ireland (1925), Italy (1923), Japan (1922), Luxembourg 
(1928), Norway (1921), Poland (1^4), Rumania (1921), Spain (1923), 
Sweden (1921), Switzerland (1922), Union of South Africa (1924), and 
Yugoslavia (1927). India ratified the Convention in 1921, on the basis of the 
famine relief system, but in 1938 it denounced the Convention and is there- 
fore no longer bound by it (cf. The International Labour Code, 1939, pp. 11-13). 
A list of the countries which had ratified the Unemployment (Convention, 
1919, by December 1946 is included in Appendix I. 
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placements made through the employment service was widening 
gradually, owing partly to more favourable economic conditions and 
partly to continuous improvements in the methods of the service 
and a greater appreciation of the part that it could play in an in- 
dustrial economy when properly supported. Employers were be- 
coming more aware of the practical advantages of recruiting workers 
through public employment offices as well as in other ways. Since 
all workers applying for unemployment benefit or allowance were 
required to register for work with an employment office, the appli- 
cants for employment made up an increasingly representative cross- 
section of the working population. 

The depression which lasted for the greater part of the 'thirties 
had serious repercussions on employment service development in 
all parts of the world. Employment work was swamped by the duties 
which the offices in all countries had to perform in connection with 
the payment of unemployment benefit and allowances. The whole 
outlook of the offices inevitably became negative. They were diverted, 
as the British Minister of labour and National Service later pointed 
out, from “offices placing people to offices paying people". Never- 
theless, the very exigencies of the mass unemployment situation 
required the existence or development of some kind of employ- 
ment machinery, and progress in the employment service field was 
not wholly arrested, especially not in countries outside Europe. It 
was in 1933, for example, that the United States Employment 
Service was built up. Within six months of its creation, it was 
able to carry out the vast task of placing two and one-third million 
persons in one month (of whom, however, over two million were 
placed on relief and work relief projects). In other countries as 
well (Canada, New Zealand and several of the Australian States, 
among others), the depression acted as a stimulus for the develop- 
ment and co-ordination of employment offices, even though, once 
set up, these offices were forced to concentrate on unemployment 
rather than employment work. 

The rise of Fascism in Italy and National-Socialism in Ger- 
many also affected the course of employment service history before 
the war broke out. In Italy, employment offices were made an inte- 
gral part of the corporative State, as a “prophylactic for class con- 
flict . It was considered that the State, “by intervening at this 
point [placing], which is the most delicate aspect of the whole cycle 
of production, is not merely performing an economic duty by pre- 
venting a useless waste of wealth and consequently reducing the 
cost of production, but also a moral duty in seeking to enforce 
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the discipline of law in relationships which up to the present have 
been governed by the blind play of opposing forces'’.^ In Germany, 
the system of employment offices, well built up before the National- 
Socialist regime came to power, was immediately put to use to serve 
the purposes of the Nazi economy. At first, it was a question of 
‘‘abolishing unemployment*’; then, from 1936 on, the employment 
service played a basic part in the war preparations of that country, 
and every effort was made to improve the technical efficiency of the 
service. In both these countries, the employment services became 
the mainspring of the whole organisation of employment. Their 
technical competence, however, was obtained at a great cost. Their 
work was entirely dependent on the political aims of the Govern- 
ments and on the economic policies adopted in pursuit of those 
aims. Since the objective was war, the economic programme had to 
be carried out rapidly. For workers, and for large numbers of 
employers as well, this meant more and more coercion. The em- 
ployer, in finding and using his labour force, and the worker, in 
choosing or changing his trade and job, were both increasingly subject 
to the orders of the Fascist or Nazi authorities. 

The Soviet Union, with a planned economy, expanding produc- 
tion and full employment, set up an employment service in 1934, but 
in practice most hiring was done at the factory gate. Control over 
labour allocation was exercised by methods for training and distribu- 
ting young workers entering employment for the first time according 
to planned national requirements for each industry and enterprise, 
by placing restrictions on the turnover of workers already employed, 
and by indirect means such as differential wages or other advantages 
or disadvantages in conditions of work calculated to attract or divert 
workers. 

To sum up, it can be said that, in the inter- war period, there 
was a persistent forward movement in employment service organisa- 
tion and growth, though the volume and character of the work done 
in each country varied closely with economic conditions, declining 
in times of depression and increasing with improved industrial 
activity. It must be admitted, however, that in September 1939 the 
public employment service of most countries played a relatively 
small part in national employment market organisation and held a 
relatively low place in the public esteem. To many a worker, the 
local employment office was a cheerless place where he had registered 
for work without expecting to find it. To many an employer, it was 

^ Gli uffici di collocamento (Rome, Ed. del “Diritto del Lavoro'', 1928). 
Cf. I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 18; Employment Exchanges. 
An International Study of Placing Activities (G^eva, 1933). 
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an agency of which he had little, if any, direct experience, and 
from which he expected limited service in recruiting workers. To 
the non-industrial population of most countries, the employment 
offices were looked upon as something frequented only by the des- 
titute unemployed. Employment service officials often took a narrow 
view of their responsibilities and were content to register job seekers 
without helping them to find suitable jobs. Their work was some- 
what narrow, and their experience limited. The basic methods of 
matching men and jobs were still being worked out. Funds were 
scarce and almost everywhere the premises and material equipment 
of the local offices were inadequate, even for the purpose of meeting 
the relatively simple demands then made upon them. The activities 
of the service, although gradually becoming less dominated by the 
wholly negative emphasis of the worst years of the depression 
(largely as a result of expanding labour requirements and skill 
shortages in heavy industries in a number of countries), were still 
too much centred on the relief of unemployment rather than the 
finding of suitable employment. All this was perhaps inevitable. 
Pre-war economic conditions constituted the continuously limiting 
frontiers of employment; and the absence of full employment effec- 
tively prevented each national employment service from developing 
the positive side of its work. 

The war of 1939-1945 gave fresh impetus to employment service 
development in many parts of the world. In belligerent and neutral 
countries alike, action was taken to build up or strengthen the public 
employment service so that it could play an effective part in meeting 
the manifold problems of organising employment for war purposes. 

In countries where the public employment service was already 
well developed when the war began, such as the United Kingdom, 
wartime administrative reorganisation was directed largely towards 
expanding and improving the employment offices at the various levels 
and strengthening the links between them as necessary to meet urgent 
and changing manpower requirements. In countries which entered 
the war without a highly developed or well co-ordinated employment 
service (Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the United States, 
for example), war demands led to the hasty building up, under 
difficult conditions, of a system of employment offices more capable 
of meeting an emergency employment situation. In continental 
Europe, the Nazi occupation was accompanied by extensive employ- 
ment service reorganisation. The Nazi authorities attached vital 
importance to the existence in each occupied country of employment 
machinery co-ordinated with that of the German Reich. Wherever 
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possible, they took over the existing national employment service, 
modifying, extending and improving it as necessary for their own 
purposes; but in some cases (as in France and parts of Poland) 
double systems of employment offices were in operation — one 
run by the national authorities and the other directly by the German 
authorities. In either case, employment service work was linked up, 
by a variety of direct and indirect methods, with the highly deve- 
loped employment service of the Third Reich, which had been made 
into the chief instrument of the Nazi scheme of manpower control 
and mobilisation. In non-belligerent European countries (Sweden 
and Switzerland) the employment service was extended or improved 
in response to war pressures on the employment market. Finally, 
during the war, employment services were organised in a number 
of countries which had taken little or no action in this direction in 
the past. Thus India put into operation, on a small scale, an experi- 
mental network of employment offices, with such encouraging results 
that the scheme is now undergoing rapid expansion. In China, 
keen interest was taken in the development of public employment 
service facilities, and employment service sections were set up within 
the social service centres of a number of localities, including Chung- 
king, Kweilin, Hanyang, Kweiyang and Tsungyi. Among the 
Central and South American republics, war dislocations centred new 
attention on the lack of effective employment machinery. The em- 
ployment service reorganisation begun in the Argentine Republic 
in 1943 marked the first bringing together of the employment offices 
of that country into a national system, and several other American 
countries, including Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica and Venezuela, took 
limited action to develop employment service facilities either gene- 
rally or in particular areas or for particular groups of workers. In 
parts of the Middle East and in certain British dependent territories, 
initial steps were taken in employment service organisation. 

During the war, moreover, the tasks of the employment service 
increased in number and importance, particularly in the belligerent 
countries most actively engaged in military operations. During the 
various phases of manpower mobilisation for war, the employment 
service, often armed with extensive controls giving the employment 
offices an almost complete monopoly of the placement and redistri- 
bution of labour, was brought into contact with all kinds of people 
in all kinds of occupations. The character of the functions of the 
service underwent a far-reaching change. A cursory survey of the 
wartime tasks of the employment services of the active belligerent 
countries shows that their work shifted rapidly from routine duties 
connected with the registering and interviewing of the unemployed. 
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and with their eligibility for benefit or allowance, to duties connected 
with the efficient organisation of the human resources of the whole 
country for war purposes -- or, in other words, with employment 
organisation in the full employment conditions of the war economy. 
Their main duties became positive — that is, they related to the 
placing of people, the finding of men for jobs, rather than to the 
mere registering of unemployed job seekers. They extended beyond 
placement work as such, encompassing the planning of employment 
organisation in a wide sense. 

Equally significant was the fact that the ramifications of war- 
time employment policy led the public employment service into quite 
new fields of fiction, in which it played a secondary but important 
part. In a number of countries, machinery built up around the em- 
ployment offices undertook such tasks as the general supervision of 
labour utilisation within factories and the organisation of welfare 
outside the factories, primarily for workers transferred away from 
their homes. Moreover, the employment offices of many countries 
became contributory agencies in the formulation of national, regional 
and community policy in such fields as contract distribution and ter- 
mination, production priorities, plant construction, the location of 
industry, housing, the distribution of raw materials and parts, food, 
health care, international migration, and various social services 
(restaurants, nurseries, schools, etc.). While it was not the respon- 
sibility of the employment service itself to take action in such fields, 
it was its responsibility to call attention to the way in which the 
employment situation affected, or would be affected by, policy on 
these questions, to give its advice on solutions, and to provide any 
other assistance within its power. 

finally, as a result of improved and more systematic wartime 
machinery for consulting employers’ and workers’ organisations and 
of the greater direct participation by these groups in employment 
service work (e.g., in appeals machinery), the employment service 
strengthened its practical contacts with the day-to-day economic life 
of the community and was able to pursue a wiser and more realistic 
course. This was an important factor in its ability to administer 
manpower programmes of unprecedented scope and involving direct 
and indirect restrictions on individual employers and workers in 
all or many industries and occupations. 

Anticipation of the magnitude and difficulties of manpower redis- 
tribution during the transition from war to peace influenced most 
of the countries which had made the greatest gains in employment 
service organisation during the war to plan to continue an effective 
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employment service in peacetime. Foreseeing the vast redistribution 
of the working population which would have to take place, they 
realised that the employment service must remain the focal point of 
manpower organisation in order to meet the technical needs of an 
economy undergoing reconversion as well as the human needs of 
demobilised service personnel and displaced war workers. Moreover, 
from a longer-term standpoint, emphasis on full employment plan- 
ning has been accompanied by a re-examination of the machinery 
for organising the employment market, and in particular by a re- 
cognition of the key position of the employment service in this 
machinery. These two points of view were given expression at 
the 26th Session of the International I-abour Conference in Phila- 
delphia in 1944. The Conference adopted the Employment Service 
Recommendation, 1944, which defines the task of the service in 
broad terms, and the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) 
Recommendation, 1944, which sets forth principles and methods of 
employment organisation applicable during the transition period, 
including some which are of a long-term character. 

The transition to peace has already included fruitful efforts in 
many countries to strengthen the employment service so that it may 
fulfil the more positive functions required of it in the post-war 
economy. An outstanding example is the New Zealand Employment 
Act of 1945, which provides for the setting up of a National Em- 
ployment Service, under a Minister for Employment, for the specific 
purpose of ^'promoting and maintaining full employment^’. The 
White Paper on Full Employment in Australia stated that “an effi- 
cient Australia-wide employment service is an essential instrument 
of a full employment policy” and that the Government was establish- 
ing a Commonwealth Employment Service in the Department of 
Labour and National Service on the general lines of the Employment 
Service Recommendation of the International Labour Conference; 
the new Employment Service was given a statutory basis by the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act, No. 11 of 1945, assented 
to on 28 June 1945. Canada has turned its expanded wartime Em- 
ployment and Selective Service system into a National Employment 
Service, operated by the Dominion Government. The Government of 
the United Kingdom plans to continue to improve and strengthen 
its network of employment exchanges, welding them, into an effective 
national employment service able to bear a large part of the long 
term reconstruction work. In the United States, the Employment 
Service was subjected to many conflicting pressures concerning the 
desirability of continued Federal operation through the transition 
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period (i.e., until June 1947, as proposed by the President) or of 
almost immediate return to State operation with Federal subsidy; 
the final decision has been to return the Service to a Federal-State 
basis in November 1946. On the whole, it is widely recognised that 
the Service must be kept at a high level of strength and efficiency 
in all parts of the country. China, Egypt, India, Iran, Palestine, 
Turkey and a number of the Latin American countries are persisting 
in their efforts to set in motion employment services adapted to 
their special needs. 

In Europe, at. the conclusion of hostilities, the Government of 
almost every liberated country took immediate action to re-establish 
the country's employment service on a sound basis and to define its 
functions positively so as to accord with the urgent needs of imme- 
diate and long-term reconstruction and economic programmes. This 
involved not only changes in the organisational network but an 
entirely new concept of the role of the service. As an official of 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare pointed out, the em- 
ployment offices had become one of the most hated symbols of 
German exploitation and it was thus a very delicate task to bring 
a new spirit into the employment service and to create a favourable 
public attitude towards it. Nevertheless, by the middle of 1946, the 
priority given to solving manpower problems throughout Europe 
had resulted in noteworthy efforts to reorient and strengthen the 
needed administrative machinery — the employment service. It might 
be added that in a number of these countries wider planning of 
industry on a national basis has not only broadened the functions 
of the employment service as a means of achieving economic goals 
but has led to several interesting experiments in employment service 
organisation and methods of work, which may have far-reaching and 
lasting results. 

The last few decades have thus seen rapid progress in employ- 
ment service organisation. National laws and regulations have multi- 
plied rapidly from the time when Great Britain and several other 
European countries first pioneered with the creation of an inte- 
grated network of public employment offices. Today, the number of 
countries without some form of public employment service is very 
small indeed. Appendix II to this Report provides a brief general 
survey of the national systems now in force, so far as material is 
currently available to the International Labour Office. The following 
chapters in the body of the Report illustrate, on the basis of national 
law and practice, various aspects of employment service organi- 
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sation, in order to substantiate the draft Questionnaire which pro- 
vides the conclusion of the Report as a whole. 

The present situation is challenging. The growing recognition in 
all parts of the world of the need for an employment policy, and 
of the importance of a strong employment service for applying this 
policy, provides a firm basis for the belief that the experience gained 
before and during this last war will not be lost but will be used 
fully in adapting each national service to the requirements of the 
post-war economy. Mistakes have admittedly been made. The pre- 
judices of the past and those which have arisen from war manpower 
controls have not been wiped out. Yet there can be no question but 
that employment services have been greatly strengthened. They have 
won a broader basis in industrial life, in community life and in 
public confidence. Organisationally, the national employment services 
have become more mature and better adapted to the varying needs 
of the employment market, nationally and locally. Each local office is 
becoming better equipped, to use the phrase of the late President 
Roosevelt, to serve as the ‘'corner grocery store'' of a post-war em- 
ployment market built up to assist in the vital and urgent task of 
full employment planning. It is essential, however, to plan the adap- 
tation of their organisation and activities to the changed conditions 
which have followed the end of the war. The thoroughness and 
success with which this is done will determine the limits of the area 
within which the employment service can serve employers, workers 
and the public in the post-war economy. 
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OBJECT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The general object of an employment service is to bring together 
employers needing workers and workers seeking employment in such 
a way that the employers will find suitable workers and the workers 
will find the jobs best suited to their qualifications and tastes as ra- 
pidly as possible. 'Fhe terms in which this object is stated, however, 
may differ in acccu'dance with the social and economic aims of the 
economy within which the employment service carries on its work. 

Plans to make possible the full employment of men and women 
on useful work directed towards raising living standards have be- 
come an accepted objective of Governments throughout the world. 
It is recognised that their effective application requires the existence 
of a positive policy of employment organisation. Even when jobs 
are plentiful, workers may be without suitable employment and em- 
ployers without suitable workers. The employment service is the cen- 
tral machinery for assuring that the available jobs are filled by the 
available workers within the frame of the national programme for 
promoting maximum production of the goods and services needed 
for a better life. The object of the service in the post-war economy 
was therefore set forth in the Employment Service Recommenda- 
tion, 1944, in the following terms: 

The essential duty of the employment service should be to ensure, in 
co-oi)eration with other public and private bodies concerned, the best possible 
organisation of imlustrial, agricultural and other employment as an integral 
part of the national programme for the full use of productive resources. 

This definition of the object of the employment service is broadly 
conceived. It is based on the view that the employment service has 
a vital part to play in the post-war world and that its functions must 
be restated in terms of its expanding responsibilities. 

In tlie past, the object of the employment service was more limi- 
ted, primarily because national social and economic plans for full 
employment were either non-existent or limited in scope. In almost 
every country, the national employment service grew up in close 
association with unemployment insurance and measures for the re- 
lief of unemployment. The rise of unemployment in industrialised 
countries produced unemployment insurance and employment offices 
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as methods of providing organised help for unemployed workers; 
in practice, the two systems developed side by side for many years. 
This was logical, and indeed inevitable, but it tended to limit the 
definition of the object of the employment service and the contri- 
bution it could make in the national economy. The war engendered 
a far broader conception of the role of the employment service by 
showing its potentialities within an economy where there were more 
jobs than men and where the primary task was to bring available 
workers and available jobs together expeditiously. The employment 
service was compelled to take the initiative in finding suitable jobs 
for workers and suitable workers for employers. It was, often for 
the first time, in a position to concentrate on activities directly con- 
cerned with the promotion of employment. 

The problem for the peacetime economy is to maintain this wider 
and more constructive definition of general function. The idea of a 
passive employment service, preoccupied with routine matters con- 
nected with unemployment, is ceding place to that of an active ser- 
vice, preoccupied above all with helping to achieve the best possible 
distribution of workers within the economy. Current national policy 
appears to be in full harmony with the maintenance of this broader 
view of the object of the employment service in the peacetime eco- 
nomy. 

In Australia the Government's policy, as stated in the 1945 
White Paper on Full Employment in Australia, is that an efficient 
Australia-wide employment service, set up in accordance with the 
basic principles of the Employment Service Recommendation of the 
International labour Conference, is '"an essential instrument of a 
full employment policy". The Re-establishment and Employment 
Act, No. 11 of 1945, laid the statutory basis for a Commonwealth 
Employment Service, whose functions include that of providing 
"facilities to assist in bringing about and maintaining a high and 
stable level of employment throughout the Commonwealth". 

In Canada the National Employment Service of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission is considered of "essential importance" 
in the carrying out of the Government's employment policies. Steps 
are being taken to define its purpose more broadly than had been 
done at the time of its establishment on a national basis under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and to link it more closely 
with the Government's plans and machinery for maintaining full 
employment. As the employers' representative on the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission said: "All parties in this country are com- 
mitted to a policy of the largest possible degree of full employ- 
ment . . . Now, while the employment service is not responsible 
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for this measure of full employment, its duty is to operate on as 
complete a scale as possible in order to bring this about.” 

The New Zealand Employment Act, No. 9 of 1945, which created 
the National Employment Service as ‘‘one of the Government’s ma- 
jor post-war measures”, states that “the principal function” of the 
Service shall be “to promote and maintain full employment at all 
times”. In explaining the Act, the Leader of the Legislative Council 
emphasised that the difference between this employment measure and 
all previous employment measures was that past measures had been 
brought forward under the stress of existing unemployment. “This 
measure”, he said, “is brought forward not only when we do not 
have unemployment, but when we have a surplus of employment. 
It is a provision to prevent the evil from overtaking us. All other 
measures were taken after the disaster had occurred. This measure 
is not only to act as a remedy but as a preventive.” He stressed the 
fact that the functions of the new service had been most broadly 
defined because the service was experimental in that it would be 
operating to give practical effect to the right to work within the 
frame of general Government policy in the social and economic 
field,^ 

The Government of the United Kingdom has accepted the view 
that the employment service of the Ministry of Labour will have 
new and important tasks in connection with the Government’s policy 
of maintaining a high and stable level of employment ; and the Gov- 
ernment has also approved, in principle, the Employment Service 
Recommendation, 1944. 

Policy in the United States is to broaden the goals of the Em- 
ployment Service so that its work may be directed towards pro- 
moting full employment. The Chief of the Reports and Analysis 
Division of the Service stated in March 1946, for example: 

One of our major responsibilities is our concern for maximum employment 
opportunities. Maximum employment will be a major goal in this country 
for decades to come. It will probably remain the dominating problem of this 
century . . . Now, the Employment Service creates no jobs. What part can it 
play in providing maximum employment? Some might answer, by the place- 
ment process. If we are content with that alone, we are still in the ‘‘matching- 
jobs-and-men” stage of the U.S.E.S. — that is, the period between 1937 and 
1940. But we must go beyond that stage if we are to contribute to maximum 
employment. The U.S.E.S. can promote full employment because it is the 
only organisation that exists in a community that knows by virtue of its day- 
to-day work what is taking place in the local labour market in that com- 
munity. The Employment Service can be of greatest help in doing its share 
for maximum employment by carrying out as conscientiously as possible its 


* Ntw Zealand Parliamentary Debates, Legislative Council, 31 Oct. 1945. 
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six-point programme . . . The new clement consists of putting together what 
otherwise would be separate pieces in such a way as to make a pattern which 
is meaningful ... An organisation, like a man, is judged not only by its per- 
formance, but by the star which sets its course . . . Perhaps we cannot reach 
our objective in 24 hours or in 24 weeks, but at least we must know where 
we are going, why we are going there and that wc are going to do our 
utmost to get there . . . The problems of placen^ent, service to veterans, coun- 
selling, of maximum employment, of good personnel practices, and of com- 
munity employment planning are problems that arc encountered everywhere. 
They are going to be met some way by some group or some Government 
agency. We are the agency that is equipped to find the solutions to many 
of these problems and can assist in handling most of them.' 

It is more difficult to draw' specific examples of acceptance of 
this broader view of employment service function from the laws and 
regulations governing the reorganisation of the employment service 
in the liberated countries of Europe, since most of these measures 
are concerned abov'e all with the mechanics, rather than the prin- 
ciples, of organisation. However, the Belgian Government, in its 
report on the Employment Service Recommendation, Indicated its ap- 
proval of the object of the service as defined in the Recommendation, 
and the most reliable information available indicates that that view 
is widely shared by those responsible for employment service re- 
construction in other countries, including Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, the N etherlands, Nonvay and Poland. The French 
Government considers the manpow'cr services of the Ministry of 
Labour the key instruments for implementing its post-war plans for 
employment, which are related directly to the production goals and 
needs of the nation. The Bulgarian Government has announced that 
measures are to be taken to expand and strengthen the employment 
service so as to increase its role in employment organisation and the 
economy as a whole. The Czechoslovak Government considers that 
the national mobilisation of labour is the main condition for the 
fulfilment of its Two-Year Plan, and that the proper equipment of 
the employment service and a redefinition of the character of its 
duties are the first essential in carrying out the plans for manpower 
mobilisation and redistribution. 

There has also been a tendency among the Central and South 
American republics to define the purpose of the employment service 
in broader terms. This is evidenced in the Argentine employment 
service reorganisation, initiated under the Decree of July 1943; in 
the increased responsibilities vested in the Chilean employment ser- 
vice by the Decree of 19 January 1943 ; in the ratification by VenC'- 
zuela of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, on 20 November 
1944 and the duties assigned to its National Employment Service; 

* Department of Labour : Employment Service Review, Mar. 1946, pp. 4 
and 21. 
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and in the Bolivian regulations concerning employment offices, dated 
4 April 1945, made ''in accordance with the Conventions and Re- 
commendations of the International Labour Organisation^*. 

Countries in process of organising an employment service, in- 
cluding other American republics and countries in the Far and 
Middle East, have not limited the object of the service in the laws 
and regulations governing its establishment. The Government of 
India, for example, takes a broad and far-sighted view of the pur- 
poses of the employment service in relation to the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 

In brief, there appears to be substantial and widespread support 
in national law and practice for a statement of the aims of the em- 
ployment service in terms which would harmonise with the current 
emphasis on efforts to achieve full employment, higher productivity 
and output and rising standards of living. Lxonomic aims have chan- 
ged in the light of post-war opportunities ; and the objectives of the 
employment service must change with them. Question 3 of the 
Questionnaire therefore requests the opinion of the Governments on 
the inclusion in the international regulations of a definition of the 
general object of an employment service in the economy. The pro- 
posed definition corresponds closely with that already accepted by 
the Conference in the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944. 
It reads as follows: 

3. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide that the essential duty of the employment service should be 
to ensure, in co-operation where necessary with other public ami 
private bodies concerned, the best possible organisation of indus- 
trial, agricultural and other employment as an integral part of the 
national programme for the maintenance of full employment and the 
development and use of productive resources t 



CHAPTER III 


GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE 

The general structure of the employment service of any country 
derives primarily from the traditions and principles of administra- 
tive organisation of the country and from actual experience of their 
operation. It is also conditioned by the object of the service and 
the specific functions assigned to it, since the administrative ma- 
chinery is merely a means to the end of efficient operation. Never- 
theless, certain principles of structural organisation have been gene- 
rally applicable in employment service development, whatever the 
country. These are suggested in the following paragraphs. 

Administrative Organisation 
National Organisational Basis 

The Unemployment Convention, 1919, provides for the estab- 
lishment of ''a system of free public employment agencies under 
the control of a central authority**. It thus emphasises the organi- 
sational principle that an employment service should be set up on a 
national basis under central supervision. 

At the time this Convention was adopted, a great many national 
employment services were passing through their birthpangs or the 
initial stages of growth. A first essential was to provide means of 
co-ordinating the activities of the various local employment offices, 
which had often worked in isolation, and the activities of public offices 
with those of private employment agencies, which had most frequently 
operated as a law unto themselves. In addition, experience of man- 
power problems during the war of 1914-1918 had brought into sharp 
relief the increasingly national character of the employment market ; 
and many countries realised that this aspect of employment would 
tend to become more pronounced with the progress of industrialisa- 
tion. Moreover, since most countries lacked the complications of that 
federal structure which has created such serious employment service 
problems for a few countries, such as the United States, the organi- 
sation of the service on a central national basis was considered the 
logical administrative formula and accepted as such without question 
in many cases. 
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The principle of establishing the employment service on a na- 
tional basis has lost none of its importance since 1919. Employment 
problems have tended to become more and more national in scope. 
This was particularly true during the war of 1939-1945 and the 
subsequent transition period in most countries. It cannot be ex- 
pected that employment problems will become less comprehensive 
in character. In fact, the development of full employment planning 
on a national scale makes it inevitable that problems of labour sup- 
ply and distribution will continue to have national dimensions. It 
follows that the employment service should be organised on a broad 
enough basis to meet national problems with national action. 

The principle now receiving emphasis, therefore, is that of cen- 
tralised co-ordination and supervision of employment service work 
to the extent necessary to facilitate an effective performance of the 
functions of the service in peacetime employment conditions. The 
lack of any central supervision and co-ordination of the employment 
service might lead, as it has in the past in certain countries, to the 
absence of any national view of the employment situation and trend 
and to a lack of basic harmony in the approach to employment or- 
ganisation problems from one part of a country to another, which 
might have a seriously adverse effect on the whole employment 
situation. More positively, administrative organisation based on a 
national plan can, without stifling local initiative and experiment, 
promote the achievement of full employment by facilitating a ready 
responsiveness in the employment service to national needs as well 
as to the particular requirements of each of the various areas. In 
other words, as the American Federation of Labor has pointed out, 
a national system must supplement the local service. Even where, 
for practical reasons, employment service operations must be begun 
on a small scale, with offices set up only in a few centres of popu- 
lation, the principle of national supervision remains important. The 
organisation of a limited network of employment offices on a national 
basis, according to a national plan, provides a basis for growth which 
would be lacking if the offices were set up one by one and each left to 
operate as a separate unit under the control of the local authorities 
where it is situated. 

This is not to suggest that there should be rigid centralised admi- 
nistration of the employment service. On the contrary, experience 
everywhere has shown the value of flexibility allowing for a marked 
degree of devolution of administrative responsibility in employment 
service operation. This is particularly true in times of complicated 
employment readjustment when the problems of some localities are 
bound to differ substantially from those of others. Moreover, in 
certain countries, the United States in particular, the federal struc- 
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ture of Government may make the continuance of a nationally opera- 
ted employment service impossible or impracticable at the present 
time, though this does not prevent the operation of a service on a 
Federal-State basis with the extent of national supervision and co- 
ordination necessary for efficient work.^ 

The trend of national law and practice has been distinctly in 
the direction of increasing acceptance of the principle of establishing 
the employment service on a national basis under the control of a 
central authority. Australia, which entered the war without a Com- 
monwealth employment service of any kind and without effective 
placement services in most of the States, was forced to build up a 
centrally administered system during the war and, on the basis of 
this experience and in anticipation of post-war needs, has established 
a Commonwealth Employment Service, which will carry on its work 
on a national basis in co-operation with the Slates. In Canada the 
employment service was on a Dominion-Provincial basis until 1940, 
when it was placed on a national basis with the passage of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act in that year. New Zealand* s employment 
service is being set up on a national basis. In India the employment 
exchange network is being developed according to a co-ordinated 
central plan worked out by the Labour Department of the Central 
Government. The United States entered the war with an employment 
service made up of 50 separate State and territorial employment 
services, whose operations were loosely co-ordinated by the Federal 
Government ; soon after the entry of the United States into the war, 
the service was placed on a central national basis in order that it 
might operate with '‘speedy, uniform, effective action to meet rapidly 
changing needs”. While the service has now been returned to State 
operation, an increased amount of Federal supervision of the work 
of the various State systems has been accepted. 

In Europe, all the liberated countries have established or re- 
established employment services on a national basis under the con- 
trol of a central authority, and in many cases, as in Belgium, Cze~ 
choslovakia, France, Hungary, the Netherlands, Norway and Poland 
this involves a greater degree of central supervision than existed 
before the war. In Finland the employment service was centralised 
under the Ministry of Communications and Public Works during 
the war. In Sweden the public employment service was centralised 
and brought under the national control of the State Employment 
Market Commission in the spring of 1940. 


‘ The present position in the United States and in certain other federal 
countries is noted in the national monographs on employment service organi- 
sation in Appendix II. 
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In the Argentine Republic the reorganisation of the employment 
service undertaken in 1943 was aimed primarily at establishing a 
national service, to incorporate most of the existing free employment 
agencies and set up new offices, as required, as a part of a centrally 
operated system. 

These examples suffice to indicate that a trend towards a na- 
tionally operated employment service, which existed before the war, 
was accelerated during the war and does not appear to have become 
less marked in the year following the end of hostilities, except where 
it is obscured or inoperative owing to special difficulties. It is inter- 
esting to note that even in Great Britain, where the employment 
exchanges have always operated under central control, there is a 
new emphasis on the ‘'national employment service'* rather than the 
“network of employment exchanges". 

Thus, (luestion 4 of the Questionnaire asks the opinion of the 
Governments in this matter. The question follows the language used 
in Article 2 of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, but is a little 
more strongly phrased to take account of the trend of national law 
and practice. It reads as follows: 

4. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
stipulate that the employment service should be established on a 
national basis under the control of a central authority? 

Regional Organisation 

The organisation of an employment service on a national basis 
does not preclude the grant of a large measure of autonomy to re- 
gional employment offices. Most countries, in fact, have found it 
highly desirable to establish a strong network of regional offices, 
both as a practical administrative convenience and to permit the 
adaptation of employment service work to the varying needs of the 
different geographical areas of the country. 

In some countries, as in Germany and Great Britain^, regional 
organisation of the employment service was highly developed before 
the war. In Great Britain, for example, the regional offices have 
exercised considerable authority and borne a large share of the 
administrative burden of employment exchange operation for many 
years. In a number of additional countries, the trend towards struc- 
tural centralisation of employment service work, accelerated as it was 
by tlie war of 1939-1945, has been accompanied by a continuing 

/ Reference is made in most of the chapters of this Report to Great 
Britain and not to the United Kingdom, because, as explained in the mono- 
graph in Appendix IT, Northern Ireland has its own system of employment 
exchanges. 
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devolution of responsibility to the regional level. In fact, a feature 
of wartime administrative change was the strengthening of the re- 
gional unit of many national employment services in terms both of 
organisation and of responsibilities (the two necessarily going hand 
in hand). This was the case, for example, in most continental Eu- 
ropean countries during the occupation and following liberation, in 
Canada and the United States, and in Australia and New Zealand. 
In these countries, the regional offices have been retained and 
strengthened as a permanent part of the employment service ma- 
chinery. 

In Great Britain there are 11 regional offices, each under a re- 
gional controller of the Ministry of Labour. In the main, the regional 
boundaries conform to the standard regional boundaries laid down 
as a pattern for Government departments by the Regional Organi- 
sation Committee of the Treasury. The regional offices exercise con- 
siderable authority and bear a very large share of the administrative 
burden of the employment service. The United States Employment 
Service works through 12 regional offices, each xmder a regional 
director ; during the war, the regions became significant units of ope- 
ration in the initiation of manpower policy as well as in its interpre- 
tation and application. The regions are the same as the regional units 
used by the Social Security Board, but they do not correspond with 
the regional offices used at present by other Government agencies. 
The States constitute the basic units of employment service work; it 
is, in fact, at this level that most of the administrative work is done 
under the present Federal-State set-up. Canada's National Employ- 
ment Service works through five regional offices ; two of these coin- 
cide with the provincial structure (Quebec and Ontario), while each 
of the others overlaps the areas of several provinces. In Australia 
the State was the regional unit under the wartime National Service 
Office structure, and remains a part of the State- decentralised Com- 
monwealth Emplo)mient Service, with a State headquarters office of 
the Service operating between the Commonwealth headquarters and 
the district offices of this Service. In addition, some of the States 
{e.g., Queensland) have or plan to have a State system of employ- 
ment facilities with the service organised and co-ordinated on a State 
basis, and working closely with the Commonwealth Employment 
Service. In India the provinces will serve as the regional units of 
the employment service. New Zealand's district manpower offices 
were grouped around three regional offices (in Christchurch, Auck- 
land and Wellington), and these offices are to form a basic part of 
the structure of the National Employment Service. Sweden's re- 
gional tmit is the province; provincial labour, boards are set up (in 
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mid-1946 there were 25) to direct, under the central State Employ- 
ment Market Commission, the work of the employment offices with- 
in each province. Denmark and Norway use the county unit for em- 
ployment service administration, while Finland's service operates 
through 17 district offices. In Switzerland the canton is the basic 
regional administrative unit for the employment service. In Belgium 
the regions used for employment service purposes (which were re- 
vised territorially at the end of 1944) are the same as those used 
for unemployment assistance purposes, since both functions are admi- 
nistered by the same central office {Fond provisoire de soutien des 
chomeurs involontaires) . In Czechoslovakia, provincial labour offices 
have been set up for Bohemia and Moravia in Prague and Brno. In 
France the reorganised employment (or manpower) service included 
a regional manpower service until April 1946, when the regional 
offices were abolished, primarily for internal political reasons, but 
each department has a departmental labour and manpower office, 
which includes a manpower service, corresponding to the regional 
employment service unit in other countries.^ Italy's service includes 
13 regional offices and a provincial office in each province, responsible 
for the work of the local offices of the province. Bulgaria's employ- 
ment offices follow the lines of the labour inspection districts, with 
one office in each such area except the 6 smallest ones. Chile also 
uses the labour inspection areas, which coincide with the provincial 
structure of the country. 

Since the establishment of district or regional offices as operating 
units between the central headquarters of the service and the local 
employment offices is above all a matter of administrative conve- 
nience in each country, it is difficult to identify any common principles 
which govern national decisions as to what shall constitute a region 
for employment service purposes. In the first place, the regions differ 
considerably in size and shape. Thus, there are 11 regions in a small 
country like Great Britain and there are only 12 and S respectively 
in much larger countries like Canada and the United States (though 
in the latter country it is true that under the present Federal-State 
structure, the State office corresponds more nearly than the regional 
office to the regional unit of other countries). In some cases, the re- 
gions follow the general pattern of regional organisation of other 
Government departments or agencies, and in particular of the inter- 
mediate Governments ; but this logical practice is by no means always 

' The departmental directorates of labour and manpower constitute the 
real nucleus of the entire organisational structure of the employment service. 
They provide a focal point for the integration of action on all kinds of labour 
and manpower questions and thus facilitate the employment service work 
proper by broadening the contacts of the service with the administration of 
measures affecting wages, conditions of work, safety and factory inspection, etc. 
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followed. This is a particularly important point, however, and one 
which is now receiving considerable attention in Great Britain, the 
United States and certain countries in continental Europe. It is 
important to the employment service that all Gk)vernment depart- 
ments should work within the same regional frontiers. For example, 
the application of industrial location policy and other full employ- 
ment measures requires above all close co-operation at the regional 
level among Government departments, including the employment 
service ; speedy service to employers on employment questions often 
depends on the same kind of regional intergovernmental co-ordina- 
tion; and standard regional boundaries are also required for the 
purpose of providing a common denominator for the collection and 
use of statistical material. In theory, moreover, the frontiers of the 
regions may be decided so that they correspond to logical employ- 
ment market areas, that is, to the geographical make-up of the sup- 
ply of and demand for workers and so that the regional work is 
organised within a territorial area which provides the greatest op- 
portunities for constructive employment service work. This is like- 
wise of considerable significance, since the regional office almost 
always constitutes a pivotal part of each service's clearance arrange- 
ments. In practice, however, it is difficult to cite examples of coun- 
tries in which the original organisation may be said to coincide with 
these broader aspects of the structure of the national employmenr 
market. As a general rule, the regional units tend to be practical 
from an administrative standpoint. This may be said to be a primary 
principle governing their boundaries, although it too is often disre- 
garded in practice. Finally, it should be noted that no boundaries 
are definitive. Continuing changes in industrial requirements, and 
thus in the employment market, necessitate corresponding revisions 
in regional organisation; and what was administratively desirable 
and practical 25 years ago may not be so today. Thus in several 
countries systematic provision has been made for reconsideration of 
the regional employment service organisation. Already since the end 
of the war in 1945, the changed post-war distribution of industry 
and of the labour force has led to a redistribution of the territory 
covered by the regional employment offices in a few countries. In 
several other countries, a need for revision of the regional structure 
is recognised, in order to integrate the employment service more 
closely with the general pattern of administration and the existing 
classification of economic activity.^ 

* In Great Britain, for example, it is considered that one of the most 
obvious ways to facilitate inter-departmental co-operation at the regional level 
is for all departments with a regional organisation to adopt the same regional 
boundaries and use the same towns as regional headquarters. The Government, 

(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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Regardless of the wide differences in the geographical coverage 
of the regional office and of the numerous historical, economic and 
other reasons therefor, the main purposes of such offices tend to be 
more nearly comparable from one country to another. They may be 
summarised, briefly, as follows: to provide the necessary liaison 
between the headquarters and the local offices of the service ; to depu- 
tise for the headquarters of the service in any important administra- 
tive matters ; to interpret national policy in terms of the situation and 
needs of the particular region; to supervise and co-ordinate the admi- 
nistration of the local offices within the region and to provide the 
necessary clearance arrangements within the region; and to act 
as a canalising agency for the flow of information and other em- 
ployment service data from the local to the central office and vice 
versa. Clearly, the precise administrative responsibilities of the 
regional offices vary considerably from one country to another 
according to employment market needs and organisational traditions. 
But in most countries, c,g., Great Britain and Sweden, the tendency 
has increasingly been to strengthen the regional units. 

Since the regional offices constitute the pivotal intermediate 
operating unit of the employment service, it is essential that their 
place in the administrative structure should be clearly defined. The 
first question that arises in this connection is whether the regional 
office should be responsible directly to the central headquarters of 
the service ; the second is whether the local offices should be directly 
responsible to the regional office covering their area of operation. 
So far as the first of these is concerned, national policy and practice 
show almost unanimous acceptance of the principle that the regional 
offices must be controlled by, and directly responsible to, the central 
headquarters of the service. In view of their duties as administrative 


through a Regional Organisation Committee (which consists of official 
representatives from the departments primarily concerned, under a Treasury 
chairman) has now worked out approved regional boundaries and regional 
headquarter towns, which have been communicated by the Treasury to Govern- 
ment departments for general adoption. Certain deviations have been per- 
mitted, but only if they are demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Regional 
Organisation Committee to be essential for efficient administration. Strict 
regard is had to the fact that every substantial deviation allowed may well 
lead to undesirable administrative complications, e.g., lack of uniformity in 
statistics or duplication of work where a project concerns only one region 
of one department, but two or more regions of another. It is, of course, 
recognised that there must be a few clear cases where deviations are justi- 
fiable, e.g., the General Post Office operates through 8 instead of the standard 
11 regions, its boundaries being widely different from the standard as they 
are determined by operational considerations which have little or no connec- 
tion with local government administrative areas. In France it is the policy 
of the Ministry of Labour to work through the same intermediate units as 
other Government departments, particularly those responsible for economic 
{banning. 
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deputies for headquarters, the regional units are as a rule so orga- 
nised that they are imbued with a more national outlook than would 
be possible were they responsible, in whole or in part, to authorities 
within the region. Exception to this view has been expressed in 
countries, particularly federal countries (the United States, for ex- 
ample), in which the regional organisation is often looked upon with 
a certain amount of suspicion by other units of government. So far 
as the second question is concerned, there is likewise widespread 
agreement that, where regional offices have been established, the local 
offices should be directly responsible to them. This administrative 
alignment need not, however, cut off the contact of any given local 
office with the central headquarters of the service ; it merely provides 
an orderly and uniform channel of contact. Great Britain provides 
an example of a successful relationship which can be constructed 
from this basis; the regional controllers exercise close control of the 
operations of the local offices, and the local offices feel perfectly free 
to discuss with the regional office questions of principle which may 
merit reference by the controller to headquarters. 

The main questions of regional structure on which the advice 
of the Governments is requested relate to the principle of establishing 
regional offices as an integral part of national employment service 
machinery, and the relationship of such offices to the central head- 
quarters and local offices respectively. Question 5 of the Question- 
naire therefore reads as follows: 

5. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the establishment of regional employment service offices 
as units between the central headquarters of the service and the local 
employment offices? 

(b) If so, do you consider 

(i) that the regional offices should be responsible directly to the 
central headquarters of the employment service? 

and 

(ii) that the local employment offices should be directly respon- 
sible to the regional offices? 

Network of Local Employment Offices 

Each local employment office inevitably constitutes the testing 
ground of the employment service as a whole. It is to this office 
that individual employers and workers come, and in it their opinion 
of the employment service is formed. It is this office which develops 
the relations of the employment service with the people and the 
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economies of each community. Thus, since no employment service 
can be stronger than its weakest link, the efficient organisation 
of each local office becomes a vital question of employment service 
structure. 

As at the regional level, the local office organisation tends to 
evolve in terms of diverse national needs and administrative patterns ; 
therefore the international regulations must no doubt be limited to 
specifying a few general principles which national experience has 
shown to be essential to successful local office structure. 

The first of these may be said to be the setting up of local offices 
according to an integrated national plan, so that the network of 
offices may correspond to the requirements of employment market 
organisation. It has frequently happened, particularly when public 
employment service was in its earliest stages, that local offices have 
been set up somewhat at random, located in “centres of population" 
(which are not always the same as the places where employers are 
seeking workers and workers jobs), and left to operate in com- 
parative isolation. This practice leads to future difficulties as well 
as present problems. Each local office has a logical administrative 
place in the employment service structure; and the solution of the 
problems involved may be facilitated if the criteria for establishing 
these offices are worked out on the basis of a national or regional 
plan. Moreover, each office should be a logical subdivision of the 
national employment market. Its work should cover an area which 
forms some kind of a unit from the standpoint of placement needs 
and opportunities and other employment organisation activities such 
as the collection of employment market information. 

In the second place, the local offices should be adequate in number 
to serve each geographical area of the country. In some countries, 
the employment service already includes enough local offices to 
meet current employment market problems; this is the case in 
Great Britain, in which the number of employment offices has under- 
gone little change for many years, and it was also the case in certain 
European countries before the war. Most countries, however, in- 
cluding the other countries of the British Commonwealth, the 
United States and, of course, the many countries {e.g,, China, 
India, Turkey and Venezuela) now in process of organising an 
employment service, still lack a sufficient number of employment 
offices. Many localities are either not served by an employment office 
or have extremely restricted access to such facilities. No rule can 
govern the number of employment offices needed per square mile 
per head of population. This will vary considerably with the general 
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social and economic composition of the area, and in particular with 
the character of the local employment market. The size of the 
offices, which varies with many different factors, will also affect 
the number required. A large office in one place may be able to 
serve thousands of people in a relatively small geographical area, 
while a small office in another area may serve fewer people but cover 
far more territory. Population alone is not an adequate standard 
for deciding the boundaries for the employment offices or for deciding 
whether a full-time or a part-time office is needed. The United 
States Employment Service suggests, however, that population is a 
good general criterion for indicating employment service needs and 
that if a community has a population of 10,000 or more it can 
be assumed, as a rule, that it needs an employment office ; a number 
of European countries also use a population yardstick in measuring 
the need for full-time employment offices, but the figure considered 
to justify the setting up of a local office is in all cases much 
smaller than that suggested in the United States. The number and 
distribution of job opportunities and of the labour force also affects 
the need for local offices within any given area. 

In every country, moreover, there are areas in which the establish- 
ment of a full-time employment office can hardly be justified accord- 
ing to current employment service standards but which clearly require 
some form of employment office coverage. Thus, most countries 
include within their local network of employment service facilities 
a variety of special arrangements to meet the needs of sparsely 
populated areas or isolated communities of one kind or another 
or particular groups of employers and workers, in order to ensure 
that people in every part of the country have access to at least 
partial service. In Great Britain, for example, there are 177 branch 
employment offices and 199 local agencies. The former are small 
offices, which usually serve rural areas and are under a part-time 
manager required to give at least 24 hours a week to employment 
service work, while the latter are outposts in rural areas staffed on 
a part-time basis and with very limited functions, most of which 
are connected with administering the agricultural unemployment 
insurance scheme. Canada makes use of numerous suboffices, and 
Australia's service includes some 500 part-time employment agencies 
in the smaller country towns. In the United States part-time em- 
ployment service work is done through what are know as “itinerant 
points”, of which there are now about 2,000, set up in areas not 
considered to require a full-time office; these part-time offices are 
staffed by travelling employment service personnel who are available 
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in the itinerant offices for one or two days a week. In addition, 
there are arrangements for special travelling staff to assist in re- 
cruiting migratory labour for seasonal employment, e.g,, crop har- 
vesting. The services in the Scandinavian countries appoint local 
employment agents, whose employment service work is on a part- 
time basis but who perform, as a rule, other tasks in Ihe field of 
labour and social administration. In India it is planned to have 
subregional employment exchanges and to attach to each one of 
these mobile sections which will tour the areas concerned and provide 
at least partial service to the residents. The need for travelling em- 
ployment service staff has also been felt in a good many Latin 
American countries. Arrangements for part-time or mobile service 
of these kinds are particularly useful in countries now in process 
of developing their network of local employment offices and they 
are often the only feasible way of ensuring any service at all in 
sparsely populated rural areas or small isolated industrial or mining 
communities in any country. It is difficult, however, to provide a 
full range of service to residents of such areas through such arrange- 
ments. There is always a danger that the work will be substandard 
in quality or too limited in kind to meet all the varying needs that 
may arise. Some countries have therefore taken special precautions 
to keep their part-time arrangements under continuous supervision 
and review, with a view to ensuring that any defects are remedied 
so far as practical difficulties (such as finance and travel facilities) 
permit and that the residents of these special areas are given as 
adequate service in every respect as can be provided. 

In the third place the local offices should be conveniently located 
from the standpoint of those who use, or who should be encouraged 
to use, their facilities. This, too, raises difficult practical problems 
within any country. Is it better, for example, to try to situate the 
office near the employers’ undertakings or near the workers* homes? 
Or should the office be located in the shopping centre of the town? 
What is a reasonable travelling distance for the inhabitants of any 
employment office area? Clearly this is not a question of mileage 
alone but of available transport facilities and community habits (as, 
for example, the distances customarily travelled for other purposes, 
such as banking, marketing, shopping, health care or recreation). 
To all such questions, again, the answer must be pragmatic. But the 
principle to be emphasised is that the location of the local offices 
must be such as to make it as easy as possible for employers seeking 
labour and workers seeking jobs to use their facilities. This prin- 
ciple is widely accepted by the various national employment services, 
even though they may be unable to apply it fully. 
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It thus appears that in most countries, while guiding criteria 
for meeting the needs of local areas by the employment service can 
be worked out on the basis of experience and may be helpful, the 
test of adequacy as regards the number of employment offices, their 
respective frontiers, and whether they should be on a full or a 
part-time basis, must be sought above all in the standard of service 
rendered in any given area. If the quality and efficiency of the work 
performed falls below the standard achieved in nearby areas, then 
analysis or re-examination of the service provided might indicate 
a need for revision of the local placement machinery. If the office 
is unable to carry out at least a basic programme of employment 
service work or if the office’s facilities are little used, it may safely 
be concluded that its work load is too heavy or that it is attempting 
to cover too wide a geographical area or that it is not providing 
the range of service needed in the area in which it is situated. This 
leads up to the next and last point. 

National experience has shown the desirability of keeping the 
number and location of local employment offices under continuous 
revision. Such factors as industrialisation, changes in the character 
and distribution of industry, transportation developments, mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture, and shifts in the volume and distribution of the 
working population, cause changes in the employment market which 
should be rellected in the local office organisation of the employment 
service, irrespective of the stage of development of the service. In 
some cases, administrative consolidation or contraction of the local 
offices may be needed in areas of decreasing industrial activity; in 
other cases, expansion of the offices becomes essential. Some of these 
changes occur slowly but others take place with great rapidity. It 
would therefore appear to be highly desirable to keep under scrutiny 
the distribution of the local offices and to have a regular procedure 
for making the revisions which prove necessary in order to maintain 
an integrated network of local offices, responsive to changing eco- 
nomic requirements and to the changing needs of job seekers.^ 


’ The headquarters of the Canadian employment service stresses the need 
for strengthening the local office network as a continuing process, with a high 
degree of flexibility in the opening of additional offices for general or specific 
puri^ses. The local office areas were reviewed during 1945, and, so far as 
possible, changes were made .so that their boundaries would conform with the 
census divisions instead of the electoral districts; four of the five regions 
are now organised on this basis, which was considered advisable so that the 
population and employment statistics of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
could be used for comparative statistical information of local offices. The United 
States Employment Service headquarters has circulated a Field Instruction 
stating that regional directors are responsible for taking such action as may 
be necessary to assure that State directors periodically review the needs of 
smaller communities for services rendered by the U.S.E.S., and make such 
adjustmmts in type and number of offices as may be warranted in the li^ht 
of the above criteria” (Field Instruction No. 952, 8 Aug. 1946) 
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Question 6 of the Questionnaire is designed to elicit the view 
of the Governments on the above questions of principle. It reads as 
follows : 

6. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for an integrated network of local employment offices, 
adequate in number to serve each geographical area of the country, 
conveniently located from the standpoint of the employers and 
workers, and revised from time to time to take account of changes 
in the distribution of economic activity and of the working popula- 
tion? 


Possible Methods of National Co-ordination 

The basic structure of the employment service is thus composed 
of three main parts — the central headquarters, the regional offices, 
and the local offices. While this is a simplified version of the 
machinery of many countries (excluding, for example, such addi- 
tional operating units as district or area offices set up between the 
regional and the local office), it includes the essential elements com- 
mon to the great majority of existing national employment services. 
One of the primary administrative problems is to develop methods of 
securing close co-ordination of the offices at these three levels of 
operation, national, regional and local. This is a task for the central 
headquarters of the service. 

Aside from financial arrangements, mentioned in the following 
section of this chapter, there are a variety of possible methods 
of co-ordinating employment service administration from the head- 
quarters to the local office. Of these methods four seem to be most 
widely applied in the different countries : ( 1 ) national administrative 
instructions; (2) national inspection; (3) uniform reporting pro- 
cedures; and (4) formal and informal staff conferences and inter- 
change of staff. 

Among the most elementary and important measures of co- 
ordination is the use of written circulars of administrative instruc- 
tions governing the day-to-day practice and administration of the 
regional and local offices. Where the employment service is organised 
on a national basis, these circulars are drawn up by the central head- 
quarters staff. This may be and often is done in consultation with 
regional and/or local office personnel, but the final decisions on their 
drafting and contents lie with the headquarters. The instructions are 
then circulated to the regional offices and to the local offices. The 
regional and local offices are under obligation to follow the instruc- 
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tions to the best of their ability. The instructions form a set of 
administrative standards, conceived and applied on a national scale, 
which ensure a minimum basic uniformity in the various regional 
and local offices. In substance, the instructions will vary from the 
simplest administrative detail (such as the ordering of stationery), 
to the prescription of specified forms for the collection of informa- 
tion, registration, employers’ orders, or other matters, and will also 
deal with" the attitude to be taken by the offices on the highest 
questions of policy. Where the employment service is not organised 
on a national basis, it may be more difficult to draft and apply 
national administrative instructions aimed at ensuring top-to-bottom 
administrative co-ordination. This was pre-war experience in Canada 
and the United States. In the latter country, before May 1941, 
when the United States Employment Service was organised on a 
Federal-State basis, the various State employment services were 
not required to transmit to the local offices the instructions and 
policy memoranda sent from the Federal Bureau of Employment 
Security, the central agency responsible for the co-ordination of 
the Service. Any employment service that lacks the simple but basic 
co-ordinating channel provided by national policy and procedural 
instructions is unable to work as a unified whole. 

A second method of assuring administrative co-ordination on a 
national scale is the inspection process. In a great many countries, 
including federal as well as non-federal countries, the function of 
inspecting employment service work is specifically assigned to the 
central national authority by the legislation and regulations con- 
cerning the employment service. Frequently, as in Great Britain, 
the actual inspection of the employment offices is carried out by the 
regional offices of the service, and headquarters inspection is con- 
fined to investigations and surveys of a special nature.^ In other 
cases, much of the inspection work is done by national inspection 
staff attached to the headquarters staff. In the United States, for 
example, inspection is carried out by a Federal field service, the 
staff of which works in co-operation with the regional offices and 
through the regional offices with State offices ; the field service is 
responsible for representing State and local viewpoints at head- 
quarters and determining what national employment service policies 
and programmes are being effectively administered through the local 

* This arrangement is based on two assumptions, which would not be valid 
for a num^r of comitries: (1) that there are a sufficient number of em- 
ploym^t offices within the region to set a standard for judging the efficiency 
of a giv^ local office; and (2) that the regional office inspectors are trained 
within the employment service and arc specialists in employment office work 
at the various levels. 
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offices.^ The Canadian Employment Service has regional travelling 
supervisors, working from the regional office according to national 
standards incorporated in an “Inspection Guide“ and a “Schedule of 
Inspection'', to facilitate more uniform evaluation of local office 
operation. In France employment service supervision is carried 
out by the general inspector, assisted by a divisional inspector spe- 
cialising in manpower questions and by 12 divisional inspectors 
assigned to the various regions of the country. On each inspection 
visit, a report is drawn up to indicate and evaluate employment 
office operations in some detail. 

A third method is that of uniform reporting procedures, pre- 
scribed for the regional and local offices by the headquarters of the 
service. The various employment offices are required to furnish 
headquarters with regular reports, on a uniform basis, describing 
their organisation and work. Such a national system of periodic 
reporting on employment office operations is of great value in 
ensuring administrative co-ordination and in checking on the applica- 
tion of policy throughout the service. 

A fourth method of securing co-ordination is by direct contacts 
of headquarters staff with regional and local office personnel. These 
contacts may be formal or informal. They often take the form of 
regular and special conferences of employment office managers held 
at headquarters or in the region to clarify general policy or practice 
or to deal with particular questions. Canada, Great Britain, Szveden 
and the United States have made extensive use of staff conferences 
of all kinds as a means of promoting unified employment service 
work. Such conferences are of special importance in European 
countries where, following a purge of collaborationists from the 
employment offices at all levels, an entirely new outlook has to be 
engendered throughout the service. In Czechoslovakia and France 
conferences of employment service personnel have been held in 
order to unify the administration of the service and direct it towards 
the new national goals in the spirit of the Government's programmes. 
In addition, systematic arrangements for the interchange of staff 
for the purpose of enabling them to acquire direct experience at the 
various levels of administration have been found to be of great 
practical use in a number of countries, particularly those with a 
limited cadre of experienced staff. They are also considered to foster 

‘ The United States Employment Service plans an extended programme of 
national evaluation surveys of local office operation, carried out by crews of 
the headquarters field service, with the addition of one regional and one State 
employment service official selected from the region or State where operations 
are being evaluated. 
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a national outlook within the service which is helpful in ensuring 
unified administration. 

Methods of national co-ordination of employment service work 
are bound to vary from one country to another, and it is possible 
that Governments with practical experience of other methods than 
those mentioned here may wish to suggest additional measures of 
administrative co-ordination which they would consider necessary 
in any national employment service structure and appropriate for 
inclusion in the international regulations. 

In countries with large and highly diversified regions, like 
Canada, India and the United States, the need for flexibility in 
administration is very great. In consequence, special arrangements 
may be needed to ensure that co-operation aimed at obtaining a 
basic minimum of central uniformity does not impede any given 
regional office from adapting its work closely to the specific needs 
of the region. These arrangements provide, as a rule, for leaving 
considerable discretion to the regional offices to interpret national 
policy and instructions in terms of their own requirements, but 
retain the essentials of over-all co-ordination of the regional offices 
on a national basis. 

In view of the importance of central administrative co-ordination 
in the efficient operation of any national employment service, Govern- 
ments are consulted on the following point: 

7. (a) Do you consider that the international regidafions should 
provide for national administrative instructions to be issued by the 
headquarters of the employment service and for national inspection 
of the employment service in order to secure co-ordination of the 
regional and local offices? 

(b) What other methods, if any, do you suggest as useful and 
appropriate for this purpose? 

Personnel, Material Arrangements and Finance 

There are three further questions of particular importance in the 
employment service organisation of any country — personnel, ma- 
terial arrangements, and finance. Each of these questions is of na- 
tional scope and significance. The experience of every country has 
shown that much of the success of the work of the employment 
service depends directly on the way in which these questions are 
approached. 

The staffing of the employment service is a problem of first im- 
portance in every country with such a service, regardless of its stage 
of development. The calibre of the personnel ‘of the service deter- 
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mines in large measure the extent to which the confidence of the 
employer, the worker and the community can be won and held. Many 
of the criticisms levelled against an employment service may be 
traced to the incompetence or inexperience of the staff responsible 
for carrying out employment organisation policies which in them- 
selves have been widely accepted. Before the war, almost every na- 
tional employment service was handicapped by serious problems of 
personnel. As a rule, there were wide variations in personnel stan- 
dards and in the quality of local office staff ; salaries tended to be low, 
and conditions of employment unattractive. The result was relatively 
low calibre staff, taking little serious interest in employment service 
work as a professional career. During the war, of course, the prob- 
lems of staffing were particularly acute and difficult to solve, but their 
importance was more fully realised, and in many countries the total 
staff expanded in number and to some extent improved in quality. 

The post-war period provides an opportunity of analysing the 
difficulties, of inaugurating an improved system of personnel admi- 
nistration for the employment service, and of appreciating at full 
value the extent to which the staff of the service make up the spirit 
and core of the whole structure. The liberated countries, faced with 
the need to purge their personnel of collaborationists, have had to 
meet special difficulties, but at the same time they have had an op- 
portunity to benefit from the experience of other countries and to 
try to develop a new trained employment service staff, qualified to 
carry out broader responsibilities. In France, for example, it is con- 
sidered that the fundamental task of employment service reorganisa- 
tion to enable it to carry out its expanded responsibilities is that of 
equipping it with more and better staff, on whom will depend the 
entire success or failure of the service’s efforts to plan the organi- 
sation and distribution of manpower in conformity with economic 
requirements. The Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare takes 
the same view and regards the proper staffing of the employment 
offices as a prerequisite for enabling them to carry out the national 
mobilisation of labour in a democratic way. In many other countries 
as well, there is a significantly increased recognition of the close 
inter-relationship between effective employment service work and 
efficient employment service staff. The report of the Canadian Un- 
employment Insurance Commission for the fiscal year ended 31 
March 1945 states, for example: *Tt is recognised that the eipploy- 
ment service will be what the staff makes it, and particularly after 
the rigid controls of the war have been eased or withdrawn.” 

National experience indicates certain principles of employment 
service personnel policy. In the first place, most countries emphasise 
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that the total staflF of the service and of each office within the service 
should be numerically strong enough for the tasks it has to perfonn. 
If offices are understaffed the result is that each member of the staff, 
from top to bottom, is overburdened, the atmosphere of the office 
becomes mechanical and hurried, and employers and workers alike 
are antagonised and feel their individual needs are neglected. In the 
second place, the staff engaged on each specialised type of work 
should be numerous enough to avoid frequent inter-office transfers 
from one type of work to another and to permit each group to carry 
out, develop and improve its own work. Clearly, there must be 
enough flexibility to allow transfers in emergencies, but it should 
not be necessary to tolerate such practices as, for example, the trans- 
fer of employment service staff to meet a rush of unemployment 
claims work. In the third place, it has been found that salaries and 
conditions of employment and promotion within the employment 
service must be based on careful and uniform classifications and 
must be such as to attract and retain persons with the requisite 
capacities. As in many branches of government, the development of 
employment service work has sometimes been hampered by under- 
payment of stafF.^ In the fourth place, continuous staff training, 
aimed at keeping the employment service staff up-to-date and alert 
in their own field, should be accorded an important part in employ- 
ment service administration and should include not only initial and 
on-the-job training but also ‘‘upgrading'' training, refresher courses, 
systematic training in new methods and techniques, and national and 
regional staff discussions of mutual problems arising in connection 
with employment service work. Fifthly, a number of countries con- 
sider that the staff of the employment service needs to include a good 
many persons with practical knowledge, understanding and expe- 
rience of industry, both from the management and from the labour 
side. The staff of each employment office need to know a good deal 
about the industries and occupations with which they come into con- 

* The Minister of Labour of the Union of South Africa, in a Senate debate, 
stated that he was struck “with the unlikelihood of employment officers getting 
the miserable salaries to which he [another member] made reference being of 
the calibre that ought to be charged with these responsibilities”. “I agree”, 
he added, “and if he and I can shout together loud enough, we may get a much 
higher standard of individual, resulting from the offer of higher salaries” 
(Senate, 26 Apr. 1944). In the United States a very high rate of turnover of 
employment office staff developed largely from salary restrictions imposed when 
the service was nationalised in 1942 and caused great difficulty in implementing 
the war manpower programme. In Canada, too, the employment service has 
been hamper^ by the low level of salaries paid to employment office staff 
of all grades. The employers' representative on the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission stated, for example, that “salary schedules [for the employment 
service] are set by Civil Service and Treasury Board. We believe they are 
far too low in most cases. The rate of turnover of our staff is 18 per cent. 
— far too high” (Industrial Canada, July 1946). 
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tact. Otherwise, they will not have the resp)ect either of the prospec- 
tive employer or of the job seeker. That the employment service 
staff should possess extensive and practical knowledge of industrial 
and labour conditions is most important, especially when the work of 
the employment service is linked with employment planning as well 
as with employment organisation ; and it unquestionably strengthens 
the relations of the service with employers* and workers* organisa- 
tions. Finally, there is a noticeable trend towards emphasising the 
national character of the responsibilities of employment service staff 
— a trend which has accompanied measures to centralise the service 
in structure and function.^ 

The application of these principles involves a considerable amount 
of uniformity throughout the employment service in job and 
salary grading or classifications, in the qualifications and training 
required for appointments to the various job categories, in the sys- 
tem of in-service promotion, etc. Most countries have therefore 
found it essential to develop, through central civil service procedures, 
minimum national personnel standards applicable and enforceable 
throughout the employment service.- Where national civil service 
rules govern appointments and promotions, personnel problems are 
simplified. It becomes possible to build up a qualified professional 
staff and to ensure that such staff are in fact employed in the various 
regional and local offices. It becomes possible to protect employment 
office personnel from local political pressures, to make sure that their 
loyalties are undivided, and to develop a national outlook throughout 
the service. But civil service policies and procedures do not by any 
means solve all personnel problems. For example, the low scale of 
compensation which sometimes prevails in public service is bound to 
militate against the recruitment and retention of the type of staff 
required. This has been recognised in a number of countries, but it 
is, of course, a problem of civil service administration as a whole. 
Nevertheless, it is unquestionably true that national civil service 

‘ Tins is trtie in Sweden and Great Britain, for example, in the former 
country, the Royal Instructions for the State Employment Market Commission, 
made when the service was centralised in 1940, include specific provision for 
compliance hy the entire staff of the service with all rules and special instruc- 
tions laid down by the central headquarters; and in the latter country, it is 
considered that responsibility and control of the management and staff of the 
employment exchange network must lie with the Ministry of Labour head- 
quarters and not be delegated elsewhere if the exchange system is to operate 
as a national system. 

Mn a good many countries the national law’s and regulations concerning 
employment service organisation specify that staff must be selected on a merit 
basis. In the United States, the U. S. Employment Service has been seeking 
Federal legislative authority to require merit systems for the selection of 
personnel employed in the State einplo>'ment services; it considers such au- 
thority essential for building up an employment service capable of carrying 
out the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. 
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rules for the recruitment, promotion and other conditions of work 
of the employment service have facilitated the maintenance of basic 
national standards of personnel and job performance in a good many 
countries. 

As a part of their post-war plans, a number of countries, includ- 
ing Australia, Canada, France, India, New Zealand, Sweden, and the 
United States, have been paying particular attention to the solution 
of the personnel problems of the employment service by developing 
a professional career staff, selected on a civil service basis, and by 
improving their qualifications systematically by organised staff train- 
ing.^ For example, the Australian White Paper, Full Employment in 
Australia, stated the policy of the Commonwealth Government as 
follows : 

The Government aims to bnild a thoroughly efficient [employment] service 
capable of contributing to the smooth and effective working of the full em- 
ployment economy. Special attention will be paid to the need to obtain suitably 
qualified and experienced personnel for all grades of the service, so that full 
advantage can be taken of the best modern practice in placement, training 
and vocational guidance. The Government desires to make it clear that no 
effort will be spared in building a service of the highest quality in both its 
personnel and procedures. 

A further series of questions relate to the premises and material 
arrangements of the various employment offices of the employment 
service. These questions may seem to be of minor significance, but 
in practice are of considerable importance. A conveniently located, 
well laid out, bright, attractive employment office can do much to 
raise the prestige of the employment service and to expand the use 

' In Canada and the United States, continuous staff training has been made 
an integral part of regional and local office o])eration. Each office is exj^ccted 
to carry on a systematic staff training programme and is aided in this task 
by headquarters staff, who provide training materials and advice. In Sweden 
every member of the employment service staff is obliged to take a certain 
minimum amount of training not only before undertaking specific functions 
within the service but during his career as well. In France one of the chief 
methods of strengthening the employment service has been through the organi- 
sation of staff training courses, with the material prepared by the central 
Directorate of Labour; these courses are designed to supply each employment 
office with the necessary cadre of well-trained staff. In Csecho Slovakia the 
Ministry of Social Welfare is stressing the need for systematic staff training; 
already a great effort is being made to train new staff in their duties and to 
continue their training. The employment service staff training centres organised 
in India during the last two years (1945 and 1946) for employment office 
managers and assistant managers are an interesting example of a way of 
solving certain personnel problems in a country starting an employment service. 
Some of those attending were nominated by the trade unions, some by the 
Indian States and some recruited by the military authorities as part of rehabili- 
tation plans. A limited number of the prospective managerial staff for the 
employment offices went to the United Kingdom for training in employment 
service work. Other eastern countries and certain Latin American countries 
have been much interested in the organisation of these staff training centres. 
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of its facilities by both employers and workers. A good receptionist 
service, a comfortable waiting room, with adequate space, light and 
air, decorated with useful and pleasantly arranged information ma- 
terials, private alcoves for individual interviews, and so on, are often 
regarded as important elements in efficient employment service or- 
ganisation. Some years before the war, certain German towns spent 
large sums of money in constructing modern buildings in which to 
house their employment offices; and in Great Britain, Sweden and 
the United States, a number of local offices were moved into better 
premises.^ In most countries, however, the employment offices fre- 
quently occupy dingy premises, creating an unfavourable atmosphere 
of poverty and desolation. The chief of the Employment Office 
Services Division of the United States Employment Service War 
Manpower Commission called attention to the need for adequate 
premises and some of the problems involved in getting them, con- 
tinuing : 

Desirable premises are partly dependent on available funds : in many 
communities employment service offices were established in strategic locations, 
the initial cost being borne by the community itself, but in many other 
instances, even when funds were available, the community has not permitted 
the employment service to be located in a desirable section where it could 
maintain a dignified standing. Considerable improvement has been made in 
housing local employment offices, but the progress in this respect has been too 
slow for the space of a decade.* 

The solution of most of these problems of premises and material 
arrangements must be sought on the basis of national and local co- 
operation, but most countries have found that there is a real need 
for the development of a minimum standard of adequacy for the 
employment service as a whole which each local office must meet 
and live up to in its daily work.^ 

* Tn Great Britain the need for suitable premises for employment exchanges, 
both in regard to the adequacy of the accommodation and in regard to the 
location, was emphasised in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance (Cmd. 4185, London, 1932). Some improvements 
were made during the ’thirties, but writing in 1944, a British commentator noted : 
“Some of the exchanges are still housed in wooden shacks and other temporary 
accommodation run up in the emergency of 1914-1918. They need good buildings 
in good position if they are to rise to higher things and take a higher place 
in the public esteem” (article by Sir Ronald Davison in Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, 15 Sept. 1944). In France many employment office premises have 
long been recognised to be badly situated, dingy and inadequately equipped. 

* Manpower Review, May 1943. 

* It is significant to note the special emphasis placed on the need for 
national control of the staff and material arrangements of local offices in 
Great Britain in the revised pamphlet of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service on Local Employment Committees, which contains the following 
passage : “The responsibility of the Minister to Parliament necessitates 
the retention of full control of the staff and premises of employment 
exchanges. Moreover, the exchanges must be conducted as a national 
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Finally, there is the question of financing the employment ser- 
vice.^ It is no use calling upon the service to take on new responsi- 
bilities, to do better work, to obtain more adequate staff and premises, 
etc., unless it has the means to do these things ; and the basis of this 
equipment is adequate funds. It must be provided with enough money 
not only to carry on its day-to-day work, but to improve the quality 
of its work. A good employment service is a costly mechanism, but 
it should be looked upon as a sound national investment, both from 
the human and from the technical standpoint, giving returns in in- 
creasing national productivity and higher living standards. The atti- 
tude taken towards financing the employment service and the ar- 
rangements made for this purpose are thus of basic significance in 
employment service administration. 

In a number of countries, the employment service is financed 
wholly by the central Government. In Great Britain, for example, 
the cost of the employment exchange network is paid by the T reasury 
with funds appropriated by Parliament^; and in Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Canada, Chile, New Zealand, Norway and Sweden, among 
other countries, the service is now nationally financed. In India the 
expenditure incurred by the employment exchanges is shared at pre- 
sent almost equally between the Central and provincial Governments. 
In Switzerland the costs are shared between the cantons and the 
Federal authorities. In Finland a State subsidy is granted to the com- 
munes for employment service work; a growing proportion of the 
total cost is borne by the central Government. In France the cost of 
the installation, organisation and equipment of the regional and de- 
partmental manpower services and their local branches was defrayed 
by the departments in which they were located in the case of the re- 
gional and departmental offices and by the communes in the case of 
the local branches, although the cost of staff for these services was 
defrayed by the State. Since April 1946, however, the entire cost of 
the services is borne by the central Government — a change consi- 

system, and in questions of finance and staffing the Minister must con- 
sider the exchange service as a whole.” In France the headquarters Direc- 
torate of Labour and Manpower has worked out a systematic plan for 
improving the national arrangements of the employment offices and housing 
them in modern and well-planned premises. The plan will extend to employment 
offices in all parts of the country whenever the necessary funds and supplies 
can be obtained; meanwhile, it is being put into effect in the Paris region. 

* The cost of the employment service falls into three main parts in most 
countries: the expense of the central headquarters; that of the regional. State 
or district offices; and that of the local offices. It is perhaps significant that 
the great bulk of the cost is that of the local offices, no matter how the 
service is operated. 

* The arrangements made for juvenile employment service work differ 
slightly. 
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dered of great iruportancc in facilitating the development of a strong 
national employment service. In Turkey it is planned to finance the 
service through a national grant included in the Ministry of Labour 
estimates and through sums obtained from the provinces and muni- 
cipalities in which employment offices are established (but not to 
exceed 1 per cent, of their revenues). In the Argentine Republic the 
Federal authorities bear 50 per cent, of the costs of employment 
offices incorporated in the National Employment Service. In the 
United States the position has been complicated. Under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, providing for Federal-State operation of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, the Federal Government gives grants-in-aid to the 
States on a population basis and there is a dollar-for-dollar matching 
by the States of the Federal grant; and under the Social Securitv 
Act (Title III), which provides for outright grants to the States for 
unemplo 3 '^ment insurance administration, the cost of maintaining the 
State employment services was regarded as a proper cost of admi- 
nistering the unemployment compensation laws. The portion of cost 
provided by the States ranged between 5 and 10 per cent, (varying 
by States) of total employment service cost. Thus, for over a decade, 
the Employment Service was federally financed in practice.^ After 
the Service was federalised (early in 1942), it was financed entirely 
by Federal money through the War Manpower Commission, and 
even though it has now been returned to State operation the Federal 
Government will continue to pay the operating costs. 

Looking back over the last fifteen years, there appears to have 
been a steady trend towards a greater assumption of employment 
service costs by national authorities. In some countries, this trend 
first became evident during the depression of the 'thirties; in others, 
it made its appearance during the war years, when the service was 
required to assume many additional duties. Since there is a large 
amount of truth in the maxim that whoever pays the piper calls the 
tune, the increased national financing of the employment service has 
been an important method of extending national supervision and 
direction of employment service activities. There can be no doubt 
that central Government financing facilitates unified national admi- 
nistration and the operation of a truly national service. Sharing 
financial responsibilities tends to involve sharing administrative res- 
ponsibilities, rather than delegating such responsibilities as are con- 
sidered appropriate by the central headquarters, and to create prob- 
lems wherever it is desired to have a national employment service. 
But whether these problems are soluble (with good will plus a solid 

* The combined contributions did not exceed $6 million annually, while the 
cost of operating the Employment Service for 1942, for example, was about 
$39 million. 
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financial structure in the intermediate government units) or whether 
they are outweighed by the incidental advantages of sharing (such 
as the stimulation of local interest in services to which the locality 
contributes), these and other such questions cannot be answered ex- 
cept by the countries which have experience of one or the other of 
the possible financial arrangements. 

Question 8 of the Questionnaire to the Governments therefore 
reads as follows : 

8. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the formulation of minimum national standards to govern 
the staffing and material arrangements of the regional and local em- 
ployment offices? 

(b) Do you consider that the regulations should provide for the 
employment service to he financed wholly hy the central Government 
or, alternatively, for the cost of employment service operation to be 
shared by regional or local government units? 



CHAPTER IV 


MACHINERY FOR MANAGEMENT-LABOUR COLLA- 
BORATION WITH THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Machinery for management'-labour collaboration with the employ- 
ment service may be considered an integral part of the structure of 
each national service. It has long been recognised that the nature of 
employment service work requires close and systematic contacts with 
the chief participants in industrial society — management and labour 
— and that unless such collaboration is organised, the employment 
service would find it difficult, if not impossible, to carry out its tasks 
democratically in a free economy. The importance of providing ma- 
chinery for securing management-labour co-operation in employment 
service work was emphasised in the Unemployment Convention, 
1919, which lays down as a basic principle of employment service 
organisation that joint committees including representatives of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations should be appointed to advise 
each national system of free public employment offices. In addition, 
it has also long been recognised that other groups in the national 
community not only have a direct interest in the work of the em- 
ployment service but a direct contribution to make to it. These 
groups vary to some extent from one country to another, but include 
agriculture, ex-service personnel, vocational guidance and training 
organisations, and other associations deeply concerned about an effec- 
tive employment market organisation. In this chapter, however, the 
emphasis is primarily on the desirability of formal machinery for 
securing the full co-operation in employment service work of the 
organisations representing management and labour, and to a 
smaller extent only, on collaboration with private associations whose 
counsel may be of benefit to the service by strengthening its contacts 
with the public at large. 

Many Government departments are likewise concerned with em- 
ployment service policy and operations. In some cases, they too are 
represented on the committees set up to advise the employment ser- 
vice. Frequently, however, interdepartmental committees concerned 
with employment policy are established on a broader basis, with the 
employment service included in their membership. Where this is the 
case, reference is made to their work later in the Report in con- 
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nection with employment service co-operation in general employment 
planning.^ 

The practical value of management-labour collaboration in em- 
ployment service work was brought to the fore during the war. In 
the democratic countries of the United Nations, formal and informal 
machinery for securing the co-operation of employers’ and workers* 
organisations in drafting and applying wartime employment policy 
was greatly extended and reinforced. On the other hand, in the 
enemy countries, representation of these interests was suppressed. 
It is significant, firstly, that the reorganisation of the employment 
service in liberated countries of Europe (as, for example, in France, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland) has been accompanied by a marked em- 
phasis on the development of machinery to secure the direct parti- 
cipation of management and labour in employment market organisa- 
tion; and, secondly, that in many other countries efforts are being 
made to retain the strengthened management-labour machinery of 
the war period, adapted as necessary to post-war requirements, and 
to utilise this machinery fully in carrying out the increasingly nu- 
merous and important tasks which fall to the employment service. 
In the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, the Conference 
recommended : 

(1) In addition to the joint advisory bodies provided for in Article 2 
of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, the employment service should co- 
operate closely with employers^ and workers’ organisations. Appropriate 
machinery should be devised to enable these organisations to assist in the 
formulation and carrying out of employment policy. 

(2) The employment service should co-operate with any joint industry 
committees which may be set up to facilitate the solution of the special problems 
of the industries concerned.* 

This paragraph was designed to emphasise the view of the Con- 
ference that the employment service, to play the significant role in 
the post-war economy envisaged in the Recommendation, must rein- 
force its relations with organisations of employers and the trade 
union movement, both generally and in specific industries and occu- 
pations. 

While the principle of management-labour collaboration in em-- 
ployment service machinery has been so widely endorsed as to need 
no further emphasis, the machinery and methods of attaining the 
desired co-operation of these groups and of other interested bodies 
have been somewhat slow to develop. For example, in some countries 

‘ See below, Chapter VI, under “Association of the Employment Service 
with Activities affecting the Employment Situation”. 

• Paragraph 4. 
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which have had an employment service for many years there are 
still no systematic arrangements for mobilising this much-needed 
support, in others the machinery of management-labour collaboration 
is either experimental or ineffective, and in still others the machinery 
is provided for but the methods by which it operates have never 
been satisfactory. At present, a number of countries are examining 
the machinery and methods used to bring employers' and workers' 
representatives within the employment service structure. This is par- 
ticularly true in many European countries, where the increased 
participation of management and labour in the machinery of the 
employment service is a notable feature of the refonns of the service 
undertaken after liberation. 

Advisory Committees 

It is largely through committees, comprising representatives of 
employers and workers able to speak for their organisations and not 
only as individuals, that the emplo5mrient service draws support from 
management and labour and other interested groups. Such commit- 
tees have been formed at every level of employment service opera- 
tion, Though they differ from one country to another in composition, 
function and method of work, there are certain similarities in their 
structure and in the place which they occupy in the employment ser- 
vice structure of the different countries. 

Naiiofial Committees 

At the national level, there is a particular need for effective 
machinery for associating management and labour with the employ- 
ment service. Not only can their representatives contribute from their 
own knowledge, experience and contacts to the formulation of the 
national policy governing employment service operations in the coun- 
try as a whole and help in overcoming the problems which arise, 
but they can also be of the greatest assistance in mobilising for the 
employment service the interest and support of their national organi- 
sations, in interpreting its programme to their membership, and in 
carrying back to the service the views of these organisations, so that 
the headquarters of the service may be continuously informed of 
the attitude of management and labour. 

Almost every country provides for the establishment of a na- 
tional committee or council to assist the employment service. In most 
cases, the existence and composition of such a committee is dictated 
by the national laws and regulations governing the employment ser- 
vice, which may also prescribe details concerning its functions and 
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operations. The functions of the national committees differ appre- 
ciably from one country to another. In most national laws and regu- 
lations, the committees’ tasks are broadly defined and not specified 
in detail. Frequently they are instructed to advise and assist the em- 
ployment service authorities generally and to perform such functions 
as may be determined by the responsible Minister. In some cases, 
they may be competent to deal only with matters referred to them 
by the authorities responsible for the employment service, and in 
others, their terms of reference leave them free to take as much 
initiative as they wish. In still other cases, the national laws and 
regulations prescribe their functions in considerable detail. 

In the Argentine Republic the National Employment Exchange 
Service of the Labour Department is assisted by a Joint Advisory 
Committee, attached to the central headquarters, which is presided 
over by the President of the National Labour Department and meets 
at least once a month. The Committee consists of three representa- 
tives of employers and three representatives of wage earning and 
salaried employees, designated by the most representative national 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. Its functions include studying 
the organisation and operation of the Service with a view to sug- 
gesting improvements in its work, noting complaints regarding the 
employment service and suggesting action to meet them, and deter- 
mining the minimum remuneration below which the Service shall 
refuse to offer employment to wage earners or salaried employees. 
In addition, the Committee must be consulted on all measures of a 
general nature relating to the work and guidance of the Service. 

The Commonwealth Employment Service of Australia is to be 
assisted by a committee of advice at headquarters level, provided for 
under the Re-establishment and Employment Act of 1945 ; the com- 
mittee, it is planned, will consist of two persons nominated by em- 
ployers and two by workers, with an independent chairman selected 
by the Minister of Labour. The central committee will be responsible 
for giving general advice concerning the policy and operations of 
the Service. 

In Belgium a Board of Directors, composed of 12 members, 
6 selected from among 8 candidates nominated by the industrial orga- 
nisations most representative of employers as a whole and 6 from 
among 8 candidates nominated by the organisations most represen- 
tative of workers as a whole, with an independent chairman chosen 
by the Crown, directs the Provisional Fund for the maintenance of 
unemployed workers, which is responsible, at present, for employ- 
ment service administration. The Board must be consulted by the 
Director-General of the Fund on all questions of a general nature 
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and it may take up, on its own initiative, any question which it 
wishes to examine. The Director-General is bound to comply with 
all resolutions and decisions of the Board unless he considers they 
arc contrary to existing Acts or Orders or to the State interest, in 
which case he may refer the matter to the Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare and act on his instructions. 

In Canada a National Employment Committee has been set up 
in accordance with the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. The 
Committee consists of an equal number of workers* and employers’ 
representatives and also includes representatives of veterans’, 
womens' and agricultural interests. The functions of the Committee 
are of a general and unrestricted advisory character and not defined in 
detail in the Act. In practice, the Committee has met fairly regularly 
and has been consulted by the employment service authorities on all 
questions involving major decisions of principle and on a number 
of questions of procedure and organisation. 

In Chile provision has been made for joint committees of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives to advise the General Labour 
Inspectorate on all matters relating to the employment offices. 

In Czechoslovakia the employment service of the Ministry of 
labour and Social Welfare plans its programme of work at the na- 
tional level in close and systematic contact with the central com- 
mittee of the Czechoslovak Central Council of Trade Unions. 

In Denmark a central employment service committee consisting 
of four employers’ representatives and four workers’ representatives, 
chosen by the Minister of Labour and Social Affairs on the recom- 
mendation of the Danish Employers’ Association and the Danish 
Federation of Trade Unions respectively, and functioning as a sec- 
tion of the Employment Committee (the other section of the Com- 
mittee deals with unemployment insurance), exercises close super- 
vision over the policy and work of the national employment service. 
The committee’s decisions are final whenever unanimous, while other 
decisions may be referred to the Minister for final decision. 

In Finland a special national advisory committee, on which the 
national organisations of employers and workers are represented in 
equal numbers, has recently been set up to enable the employment 
service to benefit from the advice of these organisations and to in- 
crease the confidence of their members and of the general public in 
the work of the service. The committee is consulted by the Minister 
of Social Affairs on questions of policy but it may also take the 
initiative in advising the Minister on other questions relevant to the 
organisation of employment. 

In France and in Great Britain no general machinery has been 
set up at the national level specifically for the purpose of collabora- 
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tion with the employment service of the respective Ministries of 
Labour, but in both countries, national committees including em- 
ployers* and workers* representatives exist to advise the Ministers 
of Labour on all questions within their competence, including those 
relating to the employment service. In France, the National I-abour 
Council includes representatives of Parliament and public authorities, 
18 representatives each of employers* and workers* organisations, 
6 each of agricultural management and labour and 5 representatives 
of organisations of independent workers and the co-operatives. Its 
duties are to study and give advice on problems of labour and social 
policy, and it may ask the Ministry of labour to undertake any 
investigation it considers useful. All draft legislation and administra- 
tive regulations on labour and social matters within the Ministry*s 
competence must be placed before the Council for advice, and mem- 
bers of the Council may be called into consultation by parliamentary 
committees considering such legislation. In Great Britain, there is a 
National Joint Advisory Council “to advise the Government on mat- 
ters in which the employers and workers have a common interest” 
and a National Joint Consultative Committee “to advise the Minister 
of Labour and National Service on all matters arising out of the 
legislation passed by Parliament**, each consisting of equal numbers 
of employers* and workers* representatives. Both of these bodies 
were set up during the war to promote closer management-labour 
collaboration with the Ministry of Labour in activities connected 
with the organisation of employment. They have been consulted by 
the Minister on all important matters arising in connection with the 
operations of the employment exchanges. 

In Hungary the Central Council of Trade Unions is responsible 
for organising and supervising the work of the country*s employment 
offices (which are run by the trade unions), and the Council carries 
out this task according to the instructions of the Ministry for In- 
dustry. 

In India the headquarters of the employment exchange system 
now being developed will be assisted by a central Employment Ad- 
visory Committee, which is to consist of representatives of manage- 
ment and of trade unions in public and private industry, and will 
possibly include representation of other interests. Its functions will 
be of an advisory, rather than an administrative, character and will 
be broadly defined. 

The New Zealand Employment Act of 1945 authorises the Mi- 
nister of Employment to appoint advisory councils and committees 
to perform such functions connected with employment service policy 
and operations as he may determine. The composition of the councils 
and committees is not prescribed by the Act. 
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In the Netherlands the Order of 17 July 1944 provides for a 
central auxiliary and consultative committee to assist the Director- 
General of the National Labour Office, on which the employment 
service depends; the committee, which is appointed by the Minister 
of Social Affairs, consists of at least two representatives each of 
organisations representative of employers and of wage earners, and 
an independent chairman. Its duties are to advise the Minister of 
Social Affairs and the Director-General of the Labour Office, either 
on their request or on its own initiative. 

Norway and Sweden both have representative central machinery. 
In the former country, the Provisional Manpower Directorate is 
headed by a Board of Directors consisting of a chairman and six 
members, including two representatives of the national organisations 
of employers and two of the trade unions. In Sweden, the State Em- 
ployment Market Commission, responsible for directing the country’s 
employment service, itself includes employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. In both countries, provision is made for an advisory coun- 
cil at the national level as well. Norway’s Manpower Directorate may 
call upon a representative panel of experts, chosen because of their 
competence to advise on employment market organisation ; and Swe- 
den’s Employment Market Commission is assisted by an advisory 
Employment Market Commission Council, which likewise includes 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. 

In Switzerland the Delegate on Employment Possibilities, ap- 
pointed in 1941 to promote effective employment organisation, is 
advised by a consultative committee composed of representatives of 
public authorities, scientific, technical, and economic associations, and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. It is the task of the Com- 
mittee to assist the Delegate in every possible way and in particular 
to give advice on questions specifically referred to it. 

In Turkey the 1946 Act respecting the setting up of the Employ- 
ment Exchange Department provides for an advisory board com- 
posed of one representative of each of the Ministries to which under- 
takings employing workers are attached, one representative of the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, and one of each of the provincial 
general assemblies and municipalities making grants towards the ex- 
penses of the employment service, and of representatives of the 
chambers of commerce and industry and of workers* organisations, 
in conformity with a roster approved by the Ministry of labour. 
The duties of the board, as defined by the Act, are to examine ques- 
tions within the scope of the activities of the Department, to submit 
recommendations to the Ministry of Labour and to give advice on 
any matters referred to it by the Ministry. 
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In the United States the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, setting up 
the Employment Service on a Federal-State basis, provides for tho 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Council “composed of men and 
women representing employers and employees in equal numbers and 
the public^^ selected from time to time by the Director of the Em- 
ployment Service. The duties of the Council are described in the. 
Act itself as “fonnulating policies and discussing problems relating 
to employment and insuring impartiality, neutrality and freedom 
from political influence in the solution of such problems'’. 

The Council, during the war, met infrequently and in August 
1946 was reconstituted with smaller membership, h is expected that 
it will meet more frequently than it did before the war.^ 

The Director of the National Employment Service of Venezuela 
is empowered, by the Act of 1945, to appoint an advisory committee 
consisting of an equal number of employers and workers to assist 
him on questions arising in connection with the operation of the em- 
ployment service. 


Regional Committees 

Fewer countries have established machinery for ensuring man- 
agement-labour collaboration at the regional level of employment 
service operation. While most countries in which the employment 
service includes active regional employment oflices consider it desir- 
able to attach management-labour or tripartite committees to these 
offices, the machinery is more difficult to establish, primarily because 
employers' and workers’ organisations are not always set up on a 
regional basis, or even where they have regional units the latter mav 
not coincide with the regions used for employment service purposes. 
As at the national level, the composition and functions of the re- 
gional committees vary appreciably from one country to another. In 
some countries, they are composed only of employers' and workers' 
representatives (in equal numbers), while in others they include, in 
addition, representatives of private groups or interests and of other 
public authorities. In some countries, the committees exercise super- 
visory and quasi-executive powers and. act as the board of directors 
for regional employment service work, while in others they are con- 
fined to giving advice and assistance on employment service problems 

‘ During the war, following the establishment of the War Manpower 
Commission and the temporary transference to it of responsibility for the 
operation of the United States Employment Service, a special Management- 
Labor Eolicy Committee was set up, composed of representatives of the na- 
Uonal managraent and labour organisations, with an independent chairman. This 
Committee advised the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission on all 
questions coming under the responsibility of the Commission itself. As a 
wartime agency, however, it ceased to meet after the dose of the war. 
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arising within the region. Within any one country, the functions of 
the regional committees may vary widely from one region to another. 
This appears to be particularly true in large federal countries like 
Australia, Canada and the United States. 

In Australia it is planned to set up advisory committees, includ- 
ing equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives, to 
assist each State employment office of the Employment Service. In 
Canada each of the five regional employment offices is assisted by 
an advisory board, made up of equal numbers of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives and, where considered desirable, of repre- 
sentatives of ex-servicemen, women and agriculture. In the United 
States the Wagner-Peyser Act specifies that the Director of the Em- 
ployment Service must require the organisation of State employment 
service advisory councils, composed, like the Federal Council, of men 
and women representing employers and employees in equal numbers 
and the public (the latter members being chosen, in practice, from 
interested State bodies and organisations representing such interests 
as agriculture, war veterans, women’s groups, ctc.).^ In these three 
countries, the functions of the committees are not prescribed — ex- 
cept that they are confined to acting in an advisory capacity — but 
may be freely developed by the State or regional committee and 
employment office concerned. In practice, the regional committees in 
Canada and the State committees in those States of the United States 
where they have been active have dealt with a wide range of varied 
questions, including, for example, the retraining of unemployed ap- 
plicants for work ; the interpretation of the phrase ‘‘suitable employ- 
ment” in connection with unemployment insurance claims ; the orga- 
nisation of employment service work for veterans, youth, disabled 
persons, technical and professional workers, etc. ; and the methods of 
promoting a wider use of employment service facilities in the region 
or State. 

In France the departmental manpower committees are likewise 
advisory in function, and they also include not only equal numbers 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives but members representing 
public authorities. The committees have been asked for advice on a 
variety of questions of employment organisation, including the em- 

’ During the war, regional machinery was set up in the United States 
for the solution of manpower problems, including supervision of the operation 
of the various State bodies within the regions. Regional management-labour 
committees, composed of representatives of the employers and workers in the 
regions, were set up under the chairmanship of each regional director of the 
War Manpower Commission to advise in particular on all problems arising 
from wartime manpower mobilisation. Although most of these committees 
have ceased to exist, a number have continued informally where local con- 
ditions and the personnel of the committee have been such as to encourage 
their work in connection with post-war adjustments in employment organisation. 
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ployment of prisoners of war, the promotion of occupational mo- 
bility through retraining and the conditions in which the transfer of 
unemployed workers should take place. India plans to organise pro- 
vincial employment service advisory councils, to consist of two re- 
presentatives each of employers' and workers* organisations, one 
representative of the provincial government and one of the authori- 
ties responsible for resettling ex-service personnel. Tn Switzerland 
the establishment of cantonal advisory committtees, including em- 
ployers* and workers’ members, to give general assistance in the 
development of the cantonal employment service work is a condition 
of the grant of Federal subsidy to the cantons for employment ser- 
vice purposes; the tasks of the committees (which are active in a 
large number of cantons) vary from one canton to another. 

In a number of other countries, the regional committees remain 
advisory in function but have more clearly defined tasks. Thus in 
Belgium each regional office of the Provisional Fund for the 
maintenance of the unemployed is assisted by a regional advisory 
committee composed of four members representing employers and 
four representing workers, selected by the Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare from six candidates nominated by the organisations 
most representative of the employers and workers in the region, 
with an independent chairman elected by the other members of the 
committee. The regional advisory committees are instructed to advise 
on the functioning of the employment offices of the region, to 
evaluate the impartiality of the offices in their recruiting and placing 
of workers, to increase the efficiency of the service by enlisting the 
interest and support of the employers and trade unions of the 
region, to take an initiative in suggesting methods of improving and 
developing the placement and other work carried on within the 
region, to assist in promoting the specialisation of employment service 
work by industry or occupation, and to examine questions submitted 
to them by the regional director of the employment service or from 
the national Board of Directors or Director-General of the Fund. 
In the Netherlands each regional office is aided by an advisory 
committee, which is required to include at least two repre.sentatives 
of employers* organisations and two of the trade unions and which 
is responsible not only for giving general advice on regional em- 
ployment service policy and operations, but also for rendering deci- 
sions in cases where unemployed workers object to taking up the em- 
ployment to which they have been directed by the regional office 
or by local offices within the region. 

In Great Britain, although there are no management-labour 
advisory committees specifically attached to the Ministry of Labour 
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and National Service, the regional boards for industry of the Board 
ofTrade are available to the regional representatives of the Ministry 
and are frequently consulted by them on general problems affecting 
employment. The regional boards are composed of three or four 
representatives each of employers and trade unions and of regional 
representatives of a number of departments, including the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. According to their terms of 
reference, they are required, among other things, '"to advise Ministers 
upon industrial conditions within the regions, and upon steps which 
may be necessary to bring their resources in capacity or labour into 
fuller use”. 

In still other countries, the regional committees act as the board 
of directors or management council of the regional employment 
office. In Szueden, for example, the provincial labour boards, which 
act as the regional directorates of the employment service, include 
employers* and workers* representatives in their membership.^ 
These boards work on the basis of policy directives from the Em- 
ployment Market Commission and supervise the operations of the 
employment offices within the province. In Nonvay each county 
unit of the employment service, organised under the provisional 
Manpower Directorate, is under the direct supervision of a county 
employment council of three to five members, including at least 
one representative, respectively, of the townships of the county, of 
employers’ associations and of workers’ organisations. These coun- 
cils are responsible for controlling the work of the communal 
employment offices and for carrying out functions delegated to them 
by the national Directorate. They are responsible for keeping in- 
formed concerning the trend of employment and unemployment 
within the county and for taking an initiative in examining the 
possibilities of undertaking projects designed to improve the situa- 
tion. In Denmark somewhat similar county machinery, with some- 
what similar functions, has been evStablished. 

Local Committees 

Most countries attach special importance to reinforcing the em- 
ployment service machinery with an active network of local com- 
mittees representative of the management and labour interests in 
the community, and sometimes, according to national policy, of 
other interested public or private bodies. At the local level, the 

^ In addition, each provincial board is assisted by a provincial employment 
council, set up to advise the board as experts on all matters of technical 
employment planning and organisation within the province. 
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functions of the committees tend to become more detailed and more 
specific. Their general task may be to give advice on the work of 
the local employment office or to direct and supervise its activities. 
In either case, it is translated into highly practical terms, as a rule, 
with the committees free to discuss and make recommendations or 
decisions (as the case may be) on any question they consider 
of importance in the local employment scene. 

As at the national and regional levels, the local committees in a 
good many countries have purely advisory functions. Thus, in 
Canada some 62 local advisory committees have been set up, each 
one including equal representation of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and in addition members selected to represent the 
community interests of war veterans, women and agriculture. These 
committees are responsible for acquainting the employment office 
with the views of local management and labour, for helping the 
manager to meet problems connected with the work of the office, 
for suggesting means of dealing with complaints which may arise 
in regard to placement operations in the community and for pro- 
moting interest in the work of the office among employers’ and 
workers’ organisations and other groups in the locality.^ In Greai 

' The Secretary of the National Employment Committee called special 
attention to the practical value of the local advisory committees, noting, in 
particular : 

With the lifting of National Selective Service controls, the local 
office may find itself confronted, more and more, with problems which 
the manager himself is called upon to decide. In making his decision 
it is sometimes of very definite value for him to have the viewpoint of 
persons not associated directly with the functioning of the office but 
desirous of assisting it to function effectively. Parliament felt that it 
was important for him to know the viewpoint of employers and em- 
ployees in respect to such problems, not to speak of the very important 
viewpoint of veterans as well as women. From the local emploympt 
committee a manager can obtain this, provided that the proper relation 
prevails. If he regards his committee in the nature of a board of 
directors, without administrative power but with advisory functions, and if 
he will bring to his committee his problems, the committee frequently, 
looking at them from a different viewpoint, can suggest solutions. At 
least the committee can discuss the problems, and its members can take 
them to the organisations represented and bring back to the meeting the 
reaction of these organisations. But the scope of the committee can be 
much wider than this. The manager brings his particular viewiwint to 
the committee. The committee members have also the right to bring to 
the manager, at committee meetings, the suggestions emanating from the 
organisations which they represent. In this way, the manager may receive 
entirely new angles towards the work of his office. He may find ffiat 
his viewpoint on a certain matter has been too much that of the office 
administrator, and that he has missed some aspect which is of importance 
to the public. The National Committee has found that the success of a 
local committee depends almost entirely on two things. First, the manager 
of the office to which the committee is advisory must be interested in 
the work of the committee, prepared to co-operate with it, and appre- 

(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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Britain local employment committees, composed of representatives 
of employers and workers, are attached to most employment ex- 
changes.^ Each committee consists of three sections, an employers 
panel appointed by the Minister after consultation with local em- 
ployers' associations, a workers' panel appointed in the same way, and 
an additional members' panel consisting of representatives of other 
interests (such as local authorities, ex-servicemen, social service 
bodies and juvenile employment experts) and of representatives of 
subcommittees of the local employment committees. The local com- 
mittees are considered an integral part of the employment exchange 
system, and are free to discuss any questions arising out of the 
employment exchange work. A 1946 memorandum of the Ministry 
of Labour, outlining their constitution and tasks, states, for example, 
that '‘they arc entrusted with the widest functions of advice and 
guidance in the working of the employment exchanges consistent 
with the responsibility to Parliament for the administration of the 
department which the Minister must necessarily retain". The tasks 
of the committees, as set forth in this memorandum, together with 
model rules of procedure, are included as an appendix to this Report. 
In the Union of South Africa soldiers' and war workers' employment 
committees, representative of employers, employees, public bodies, 
and Government departments, have been set up in the larger popu- 
lation centres, and it is hoped, from this basis, to develop local em- 
ployment advisory committees as a permanent feature of the coun- 
try's employment service machinery. In the United States local 
advisory employment service committees were often established by 
the local offices of the State Employment Services before the war 
and local management-labour committees were made an integral part 
of the operating structure of the United States Employment Service 
under the War Manpower Commission; at present, consideration is 
being given to the reconstitution of local committees, most of which 
consist of equal numbers of employers' and workers' representatives 
together with representatives of such other interests (agriculture, 
veterans, etc.) as may be considered desirable to strengthen the con- 

ciative of any help which it can give him. Second, the chairman and 
members of the committee should be in touch with conditions in the 
community where the committee is established, and keenly interested in 
helping to solve unemployment problems as they arise. The members 
representing the different organisations should be thoroughly aware of the 
viewpoint of the organisations they represent. Finally, the committee should 
be anxious to co-operate with the manager in interpreting to the public 
the functions of the employment office and its scope and activities. 
(Trades and Labour Congress Journal, Nov. 1945, p. 17.) 

* In 1939, there was, in general, a local employment committee attached 
to each employment exchange, totalling 340 employment committees in 
Great Britain. 
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tacts of the local offices with community organisations important to 
their work.^ 

In a number of countries of continental Europe, the local ma- 
chinery for enlisting management-labour co-operation takes the form 
of supervisory councils responsible for directing the activities of the 
local employment offices. In Greece, for example, the local commit- 
tees, though now called advisory committees, have the function of 
supervising the operations of the local offices and establishing their 
budgets, as well as of proposing improvements in the local machinery 
to the Minister of National Economy and entering into close contacts 
with the local organisations of employers and individual undertakings 
and with the local trade unions. The committees include from five 
to eleven members, with an ec(ual number of employers* and workers* 
representatives and other members nominated by the local municipal 
council. In Chechoslovakia the di.strict labour offices are directed by 
an administrative board consisting of representatives of wage earners 
and of experts active in the field of economics or social service; the 
members of the board are appointed by the provincial national com- 
mittee in agreement with the Central Council of Trade Unions. These 
boards have broad supervisory and executive functions connected 
with administering the manpower mobilisation scheme under the 
Two-Year Plan, and their work is being watched with care by the 
Government, which considers it a significant experiment in public 
administration. In Hungary each trade union employment office is 
aided by a placement committee, consisting of equal numbers of em- 
ployers and workers and an indef)endent chairman up to a total of 
five to seven members. The committee is responsible for supervising 
local employment service woik and reporting to the Ministry of 
Industry thereon, for keeping watch over the conditions and trend 
of the local employment market and proposing suitable action to meet 
the problems which arise, for hearing and remedying grievances as- 
sociated with the local employment service work and for making 
general improvements in the work. In Norway the unemployment 
councils, or specially appointed committees of the councils, are the 
local organs of the provisional Manpower Directorate; they consist 
of equal numbers of employers* and workers* representatives. The 
chief duties of the councils are to supervise and take such responsi- 

* Legislation to amend the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 that was being 
considered by the Congress in 1945 and 1946 included a new clause con- 
cerning local committees; the clause would have re(iuired the organisation 
of “such local advisory councils as may l)e nT)propriatc, which shall also 
be composed of men and women representing employers and workers in 
equal numbers and the public”. Moreover, in a number of cases the area 
management- labour committees of the War Manpower Commission are 
being utilised as a basis for the reconstitution of local advisory committees 
of the United States Employment Service. 
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bility for the local employment office and its operations as ^ 
delegated to the local level by the county councils and to keep them- 
selves fully informed on the local employment situation. 

The preceding examples of the composition and general functions 
of the committees set up to facilitate the collaboration of employers 
and workers’ organisations with the employment service at all operat- 
ing levels suffice to illustrate the wide general acceptance of the need 
for such committees and the considerable diversity of their compo- 
sition and functions from one country to another. 

From the standpoint of composition, the chief question of prin- 
ciple which arises is whether the membership should be confined 
solely to employers’ and workers’ representatives or whether it should 
include representatives of either public or private interests concerned 
with employment service operation in one way or another. In na- 
tional practice, as noted above, the committees at all levels almost 
invariably include equal representation of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. In many cases, the membership is confined to such 
representatives, with an independent chairman who is usually selected 
by the other members of the committee. In other cases, representa- 
tives of other groups or interests, public and private, have been added 
to the membership of the committees. Certainly, the development and 
application of the total programme of the employment service re- 
quires full consideration of community as well as labour and man- 
agement needs. Some countries consider that a better balanced and 
integrated programme may be obtained when the different viewpoints 
represented by various community interests can be considered to- 
gether rather than through the medium of separate advisory com- 
mittees. Other countries prefer to set up special subcommittees to 
secure contacts with particular interests other than management and 
labour, for example subcommittees on women’s or ex-servicemen’s 
problems or on the placement of disabled persons. Still other coun- 
tries consider that the management-labour committees are the most 
effective machinery for the employment service, and that any other 
committees set up to enable the service to obtain advice from other 
public or private bodies or experts should be kept separate from this 
basic channel of collaboration with management and labour groups. 

There is little difference to be noted in the composition of the 
committees at the various operating levels of the employment service. 
In most countries, the pattern tends to be the same at the national, 
regional and local levels, though at the local level there appears to 
be greater flexibility in practice in the composition of the committees. 
The increasing nationalisation of industry may have an effect on the 
composition of employment service committees and their place in 
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the administrative structure, but so far little direct evidence of this 
has come to light, except in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

So far as function is concerned, there is a trend towards broaden- 
ing the tasks of the management and labour representatives and in- 
creasing their participation in employment service work. One of the 
chief questions to be decided is whether the nature of the duties of 
the committees should be advisory or policy-making or administra- 
tive. As has been seen, national practice varies on this point and both 
types of committees have been established and seem to have func- 
tioned satisfactorily. 

The importance attached to the establishment and active func- 
tioning of representative advisory committees as a permanent part 
of employment service machinery and a tendency to specify and 
broaden their functions has already been evidenced in a number of 
countries. In Canada, for example, the Chairman of the National 
Employment Committee, stressing the practical value of the work 
of the national, regional and local employment advisory committees 
of the employment service, stated that the committees would prob- 
ably find themselves working in a wider field after the war, and that 
in consequence it was hoped that the committees could build them- 
selves into a strong, effective organisation to carry on after the war.' 
In Great Britain, as has been noted, special efforts are being made 
to reconstitute and promote the active operation of local employment 
committees. The Ministry of labour and National Service considers 
the committees “indispensable to the proper working of the Minis- 
try’s local organisation”^, and this view is shared by the trade unions 
and employers’ organisations, which are taking steps to select mem- 
bers for the committees more carefully and to give greater conse- 
cutive attention to their work. In Stveden the State Employment 
Market Commission and the provincial labour boards have frequent- 
ly paid tribute to the work of management-labour representatives and 
other experts in assisting the .smooth and effective operation of the 
employment service as a whole. In 1944, the Employment Market 
Commission in a memorandum prepared for the International La- 
bour Office, stated that the virtually frictionless collaboration estab- 
lished between the service and employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives had been of the greatest value for its work.’* The Government’s 

’ Labour Gazette, Jan. 1945. 

® Ministry of Labour and National Servicf. : Local Employment Com- 
mittees, 1946. 

• “Between the public employment service on the one hand and the organi- 
sations of workers and employers on the other there has for long been close 
collaboration in Sweden. Representatives of the workers’ and employers’ 
organisations sit as members of the Employment Market Commission and the 

(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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report on the measures taken to give effect to the 1944 Recommen- 
dations on employment organisation stress the same principle and 
call attention to the extension of this collaboration as a means of 
dealing more satisfactorily with post-war problems of employment 
arising at the national and provincial levels of employment service 
operation. 

In the United States the Employment Service itself is anxious 
to reinforce the advisory machiner}'^ at all operating levels and to 
adapt it to a widening of the competence of the employment offices, 
so that these may become more closely integrated with the employ- 
ment problems of their communities than ever before. Both the em- 
ployers' groups and the trade unions take a special interest in this 
task as a part of post-war employment service reform. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, representing employers' groups, 
has urged a strengthening of the employment service throughout the 
country by the setting up of local advisory committees of citizens, 
business men and labour representatives.^ Spokesmen of both the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations have called attention to the valuable role of the extended 
system of management-labour committees which operated as a part 
of the wartime manpower machinery, and have urged that their ex- 
perience should be retained by the Employment Service and not tos- 
sed lightly aside as the country turns to peacetime employment prob- 
lems. Both groups attach particular importance to the maintenance 
of active advisory committees at the national, State and local levels 
because of the close relationship between employment service referral 
policy and the maintenance of standards agreed by collective bargain- 
ing. The A.F. of L. has pointed out, for example, that through re- 
presentation on these committees organised labour can have a voice 
in maintaining union standards in the hiring of workers on the job 
and in keeping the employment service's work directed towards im- 
proving, rather than lowering, working conditions.* It is significant 

provincial labour boards, in addition to which advisory bodies have been 
attached to these institutions comprising a number of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers from different branches of economic activity. Furthermore, 
it is the custom of the Commission, before taking any important decision, to 
discuss the matter with the central employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
The virtually frictionless collaboration that has thus been established has 
been of the greatest value for the work of the employment service.” 

* C.E.D. News, Sept. 1945. 

* A. F. of L. Weekly News Service, 15 June 1943. The same series of 
articles states, among other things: 

Advisory committees are a chance for partnership in getting 
the job done . . . Co-operation through active advisory committees is not 
pressure politics... The committee is not there to boss... Organisations 
of employers and labour represented on advisory committees co-operate 
because each has something at stake and something to contribute... 
Advisory committees have great power. 
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that two of the seven main points put forward by the A.F. of L. in 
its August 1945 “Program for a National Employment Service” 
related to representative advisory committees : the one urged the ap- 
pointment of a national committee to develop the broad policies of 
the service; and the other, the maintenance of a network of local 
councils to guide the operation of the local employment service 
offices. 

In the liberated countries of Europe particular importance is at- 
tached to developing effective and active representative committees 
for the reorganised employment services, partly because experience 
during the occupation gave such a clear lesson in the disastrous re- 
sults, from the management and labour standpoints, of the suppres- 
sion of collaboration of this kind and partly because of the greater 
participation of management and especially trade union representa- 
tives in many government activities as a result of increased nationa- 
lisation of industry and State planning. Moreover, the manpower 
shortage and the increased powers of the employment service in most 
of these countries have given new and important functions to the 
advisory committees and reinforced the basic reasons for their exist- 
ence and expansion. Thus in all these countries for which informa- 
tion is available the reconstitution of machinery for management- 
labour collaboration with the employment service has been given a 
clear-cut priority in Government plans for manpower mobilisation. 

The preceding considerations suggest the desirability of con- 
sulting the Governments in regard to strengthening the existing pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, and the Employment 
Service Recommendation, 1944, so far as the question of manage- 
ment-labour collaboration in employment service work is concerned. 
The following questions are therefore included in the Questionnaire : 

9. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
specify that machinery should be established for securing the full 
co-operation of employers* and workers* representatives in employ- 
ment service organisations — 

(i) at the national level? 

(ii) at the regional level? 

(iii) at the local level? 

(b) If so, do you consider that the regulations should specify 
that this machinery should consist of general advisory committees, 
set up at each administrative level and including equal numbers of 
employers? and workers? representatives, together with representa- 
tives of such other interests as may he considered useful according 
to national and local circumstances? 
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(c) Have you any suggestions concerning the functions of these 
committees that might be specified in the regulations? 

Collaboration in Particular Industries and Undertakings 

In addition to the general machinery for securing the co-opera- 
tion of management and labour in employment service operations, the 
employment service of many countries is emphasising the desirability 
of developing close consultation between the employment service and 
management and labour in particular industries and undertakings 
for the purpose of helping to solve the special problems of these 
industries and undertakings. The need for such collaboration arises at 
all levels of employment service operation. 

Before the war of 1939-1945, occupational specialisation in em- 
ployment service organisation in several countries had led to the 
setting up of special machinery for management-labour co-operation 
in a few industries faced with difficult problems of labour supply — 
particularly those in which operations were highly irregular, such as 
the building construction and port transport industries. During the 
war, however, the development of joint committees on an industry 
basis and of in-plant joint production committees or works councils, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the urgent need of certain indus- 
tries for additional workers or for more effective utilisation of the 
existing labour supply, led the manpower authorities of many of the 
belligerent countries to utilise this specialised machinery for enlisting 
the aid of management and labour in these industries and under- 
takings in employment service work so that these particular employ- 
ment needs could be met more satisfactorily. Some of this machinery 
was abandoned at the end of the war, but the related principles of 
joint management-labour collaboration on an industry basis for deal- 
ing with problems of the recruitment, training, placement and mobi- 
lity of the industrial labour force and of joint committees within the 
various undertakings appear to be firmly established. In the liberated 
countries, moreover, joint machinery for management-labour colla- 
boration in the different industries and undertakings has been a 
prominent feature of both immediate reconstruction and long-term 
post-war planning. Further impetus to the creation of such ma- 
chinery has been given by increased State planning of industrial 
activity and by nationalisation programmes. The Employment Ser- 
vice Recommendation, 1944, took account of these tendencies, and 
included a special paragraph urging the employment service to adapt 
its organisation and operations to these developments. Paragraph 4 
(2) reads: 
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The employment service should co-operate with any joint industry 
committees which may be set up to facilitate the solution of the special 
problems of the industries concerned. 

Within the limited time following the end of the war, the em- 
ployment services of several countries have taken steps to promote 
closer collaboration between their national, regional and local offices 
and the representatives of management and labour of particular in- 
dustries and undertakings. Almost every employment service has 
numerous informal contacts with employers and workers of parti- 
cular industries or undertakings and often takes the initiative in 
calling conferences to discuss their problems. But the characteristic 
of post-war developments has been the tendency to place these con- 
sultations on a more systematic and formal basis, not to supplant, 
but to supplement such informal arrangements. This has been parti- 
cularly true in Belgium, Chechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Sweden. The machinery and methods of organising 
this type of collaboration remain largely experimental, but there can 
be little doubt of their practical importance in employment service 
work in the post-war economy. 

I'or several countries there are few concrete developments to re- 
port, though the employment service is working far more closely with 
certain individual industries, for the most part those which have been 
particularly affected by the transition to peace (such as building 
construction and transport) or which have special importance for 
carrying out longer-term post-war plans. In other countries more 
has been done to provide closer contacts between the employment 
service and industrial planning committees. In Great Britain, for 
example, the employment service network of the Ministry of labour 
has collaborated closely with the working parties set up on an in- 
dustry basis by the Board of Trade; and this collaboration extends 
from the national on through the regional and down to the local 
levels of employment service and industrial operation. In Canada the 
employment offices seek to maintain a close liaison, partly through 
the network of advisory committees and partly through special com- 
mittees and conferences, with industrial machinery set up for coping 
with manpower problems and with those of the joint production 
committees which have survived the transition to peace. The Austra- 
lian Commonwealth Employment Service plans to work closely with 
the representatives of the major industries, at the Commonwealth, 
State and local levels, so that the employment service facilities maj' 
be as useful as possible in the country’s industrial development. In 
Sweden the Employment Market Commission has encouraged the 
formation of industry committees on a national basis (either joint 
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committees or committees of employers or workers representing 
the industry) for the purpose of discussing employment problems in 
those particular branches of activity. Similar steps have been taken 
at the provincial level in a number of the provinces. 

In a number of European countries the employment service has 
been brought into close contact with committees of management and 
labour representatives set up on an industry or plant basis to assist 
in reconstruction and national development. In Czechoslovakia, for 
example, arrangements have been made to secure close collaboration 
of the employment service with the representatives of management, 
of public and private enterprise and of the trade unions. At the na- 
tional level, committees of experts discuss manpower problems of 
particular industries and make recommendations for solving these 
problems to the Central Council of Trade Unions and the Ministry 
of Social Affairs (which is responsible for the employment service). 
The works councils have been assigned an important role in carrying 
out the manpower programme under the Two-Year Plan. They are 
to ascertain the labour requirements of their undertakings and to 
co-operate closely with the labour offices in staffing the undertaking 
and utilising the available labour economically and productively. The 
councils must also analyse job requirements so as to facilitate the 
placement by the labour offices of part-time women workers, disabled 
persons, and other reserves of labour which the offices may be able 
to mobilise for productive work. The labour offices are responsible 
for distributing workers according to priority requirements ; and in 
directing workers from one undertaking to another, the offices help 
the works councils of the undertakings concerned to get directly 
into touch with each other with a view to arranging the redistribu- 
tion and protecting the workers involved. In France the manpower 
services of the Ministry of Labour co-operate closely with the works 
committees set up in undertakings employing at least 100 persons. 
This collaboration is considered of great importance as a means of 
ensuring efficient staffing of factories and productive use of the 
labour force at a time when workers of most kinds, skilled and un- 
skilled, are in short supply and the central problem of the employ- 
ment service relates to the mobilisation of labour reserves and their 
preparation for available employment and the redistribution of em- 
ployed manpower in conformity with economic requirements. In 
Hungary the individual national and local trade unions participate 
directly in the employment organisation work of the placement ser- 
vices. In Bulgaria works committees have been set up in all indus- 
1 trial undertakings to assist the management and to represent the 
'i workers* interests. They are instructed to co-operate with the per- 
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sonnet of the Manpower Directorate in analysing and meeting labour 
requirements and in selecting the workers to be dismissed where re- 
trenchment is necessary. In the tobacco industry, for example, the 
works committees and the emplo)rment service work closely together 
in transferring workers to other employment during the slack season, 
and the local union and works committees participate in the decisions 
of the employment offices concerning the selection of the kinds and 
places of work to which the workers are assigned. In several coun- 
tries, pre-war and wartime schemes for decasualising employment 
are being adapted to post-war requirements and include special joint 
industry machinery to put them into effect. In all such cases, the 
employment service is faced with the need of devising methods ap- 
propriate for collaborating in the application of such schemes and 
assisting this special machinery. The nationalisation of particular 
industries inevitably requires special planning machinery for indus- 
try, and the employment service has responsibilities in connection 
with facilitating the solution of its manpower problems. 

It is desirable to stress the importance of such developments to 
the structure and operations of the employment service. If the ser- 
vice is to play a truly constructive role in the employment market, 
it must take full account of changes in industrial organisation affect- 
ing the machinery of management-labour relations. The following 
questions are therefore included in the Questionnaire : 

10. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the employment service to co-operate with any joint 
management-labour committees that may be set up to deed with the 
special problems of particular industries or undertakings? 

(b) If so, have you any suggestions concerning the machinery 
and methods appropriate for this purpose? 



CHAPTER V 


SPECIALISATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE WORK 

Within a national employment service, a number of important 
organisational problems relate to the adaptation of the work of each 
office to the employment needs of the employers and workers making 
use of its facilities. As a general rule, these problems are dealt with 
by means of specialising employment service work for particular 
industries or occupational groups or for particular categories of 
job seekers. The arrangements for specialisation take many diffe- 
rent forms and vary considerably, not only from one country to 
another, but from one employment office to another within any 
one country. Their aim is the same, however — to improve the quality 
of work of the service and to extend the range of its activities. 

The extent to which specialisation of employment service activi- 
ties is considered desirable and practicable varies with a number of 
factors. These include, for one thing, the stage of development of 
the employment service as a whole. In most countries, the service 
has tended to introduce specialised arrangements slowly, as a part 
of its general growth and, in particular, as a part of its broader 
occupational coverage of the employment market and of its wider 
contacts with the various groups of the working population. 
Specialisation tends at first to be very slight, growing out of the 
internal division of labour within the employment office; then, 
definite occupational or other sections may take shape, and become 
standardised to some extent, through the various larger employment 
offices of the service; and finally, these arrangements may develop 
into separate offices, specialising entirely in the recruiting and place- 
ment of particular occupational groups or particular categories 
of workers. It does not follow that specialisation of work in a 
well-established service will move through all these stages; but it 
is true that a newly created and inexperienced employment service 
needs far greater flexibility in internal organisation and that a more 
highly developed service tends to include a far greater number 
and variety of specialised arrangements. Specialisation of service will 
also vary with the size of the individual employment office. In a 
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small office, little can or need be done to specialise internal work so 
as to meet the requirements of employers and workers ; in 
larger offices, on the other hand, greater specialisation is both 
necessary and practicable. The character of the local employment 
market served by the office will also affect the internal organisation 
of the office. The activities of some offices are concentrated on a few 
occupational groups simply because of the peculiar nature of the 
labour requirements of the area within which they operate. Above 
all, the character of the occupation or industry or category of worker 
is a determining factor in decisions concerning the introduction 
and extent of specialisation. 

It follows that the extent to which employment service work is 
specialised and the character of its specialisation vary considerably in 
the different countries. Most countries use some form and degree 
of occupational specialisation in employment office work, primarily 
on the grounds that arrangements of this kind contribute to the 
efficient technical performance of basic employment service func- 
tions. A growing number of countries . are developing specialised 
work for juveniles, for disabled persons, and for technical, profes- 
sional and supervisory workers. Specialisation by sex, accepted with 
little question in the past, is becoming less common and is at present 
a somewhat controversial question in several countries. Specialised 
employment assistance to veterans is a wholly logical part of demo- 
bilisation and resettlement plans but may be expected to decline in 
importance as the special need passes. 

Differences of view on the extent of specialisation considered 
desirable have been expressed. Opposition to its extended use may 
be illustrated by the following passages from the United States 
Employment Service Manual: 

Inasmuch as differences occur in the occupational knowledge required 
in taking complete interviews for different occupational groups, additional 
[staff] positions may be established on the basis of occupations. The range 
of occupations assigned to a single position may be broad or narrow, depend- 
ing upon the scope of activity. However, specialisation by occupations does 
not relieve any individual position of responsibility for taking any application 
when the need arises . . . 

Many persons . . . require more intensive consideration to determine their 
occupational qualifications than others. Inexperienced applicants or those 
with limited or obsolete work histories, as well as those with certain physical 
defects or disabilities, are examples . . . When the volume is sufficient, one 
or more separate positions may be established for taking applications of in- 
experienced or physically handicapped applicants. Many offices will not have 
enough of these applicants to warrant a full-time position. In these offices 
specialisation may still be achieved by assigning responsibility for these appli- 
cants to one of the regular application-taking positions. 
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Specialisation on the basis of sex and age has been used in many local 
offices. Experience has shown that such a specialisation is unsound. Substan- 
tially the same knowledge, techni(iues and methods are used regardless of 
sex or agc‘. Therefore, positirms shall not he established on these bases... 

Although most of the basic prrK:esscs involved in employer iiromotion 
and placement arc essentially the same, variations in specific labour problems 
between individual firms, industries or groups of industries, require the 
development and use of diversified knowledge relating to individual situations. 
Different firms seldom have personnel practices, occufiational distribution, or 
seasonal fluctuations exactly alike. Therefore, when additional employer 
service positions are necessary, specialisation may be on the basis of indi- 
vidual firms, industries or groups of related industries . . . 

Specialisation in employer service on the basis of occupation, sex, age, 
or special groups, such as inexperienced or handicapped, is undesirable because 
it results in duplication of contacts with individual employers and makes it 
impossible to fix responsibility for ade<iuale service to any firm. In addition, 
experience has indicated that employers prefer to deal with one person rather 
than several. 

Where opinion runs more strongly in favour of greater speciali- 
sation of employment service work\ however, it is argued that, 
within the practical administrative possibilities of each employment 
office, accurate and successful matching of men and jobs in modern 
industrial conditions demands profound technical and human know- 
ledge, which can be obtained through specialisation of interviewing, 
counselling, employer relations and placement work, permitting 
concentration on a smaller range of the employment market. It is 
appreciated that the specialisation must cover a wide enough range 
to allow considerable occupational mobility among selected and com- 
parable occupations and a full choice of suitable employment, and 
also that each specialised unit should be an open compartment so that 
persons who fall within it may have relative freedom of occupational 
choice over the whole employment market, should they desire to 
exercise this right or should employment conditions make it logical.* 
It is considered that the pitfalls of specialisation can be avoided 
by making the specialised arrangements an integral part of general 


* In Canada, for example, the Minister of Labour stated, in opening the 
specialised placement services for executive and professional employees: 

Public placement work must be bn a specialised basis, to a very 
large extent, in order U) meet the needs of both employers and work 
seekers. As time goes on, we are carrying this principle of specialisation 
into our Employment Service more and more. (Department of Labour, 
Release No. 1006, 21 Mar. 1945.) 

* In Great Britain, where specialisation of work is favoured on the whole 
and is continuing to develop, the Minister of Labour warned against over- 

specialisation of work, particularly in regard to applications for work, 
stating his opposition to **too much segregation of the people who use the 
employment exchanges". 
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employment service work so that unified national policy and adminis- 
tration are maintained throughout the whole employment service. 

But while there may be few general principles governing the 
use and the form of specialisation of work considered desirable 
or practicable within the national employment service, in practice 
there has been considerable similarity from one country to another 
in the pattern of specialisation which has been followed. The 
specific principles affecting the use of specialisation come out more 
clearly in relation to the particular problems dealt with through the 
arrangements for specialisation. Thus, the succeeding sections of this 
chapter indicate the most common types of specialisation adopted in 
the various employment services, and a concluding section discusses 
measures for co-ordinating the specialised arrangements with the 
general employment service work so that the employment service 
remains one unified administration, able to serve a single, com- 
prehensive employment market. 

Occupational and Industrial Specialisation 

Occupational and industrial specialisation is inevitable in any 
employment service. It arises out of the character of the work of 
the service. A worker seeking a suitable job wants to be able to find 
in the employment office a person who understands his technical 
qualifications and can evaluate his training and experience in terms 
of the jobs available in his industry or occupation. An employer 
seeking a suitable worker wants to discuss his request for workers 
with someone who understands the nature of his industry and 
undertaking and the specific occupational and job requirements 
needed to fill the vacancies. In the larger, more complex and diversi- 
fied industrial communities, no one person can acquire enough 
technical familiarity with every industry and occupation to provide 
this type of service to the users of /he employment office. This is 
only possible in smaller communities iff which the industrial structure 
is relatively simple and personal fa/hiliarity with job requirements 
and job seekers can often com^nsate- for less comprehensive 
technical knowledge. The need ioj occupational specialisation and 
the possibilities of introducing it, /therefore, tend to grow side by 
side in accordance with the size a^d character of the field served by 
the employment office. 

In the larger employment offi^s, where specialisation of function 
becomes possible, the work often organised primarily along 
occupational lines, that is, withj direct reference to the occupations 
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of the persons seeking employment and the occupational charac- 
teristics of the workers sought by employers. The specialisation may 
be very elementary. It may consist merely of a division of internal 
activities whereby certain members of the staff of the office are 
encouraged and allowed to become technically familiar with handling 
job applicants qualified for employment in specific industrial or occu- 
pational fields, all applicants in these fields being referred to them for 
interview, while other members of the staff deal more exclusively 
with employers in certain industries or industry groups and become 
thoroughly conversant with their requirements. 

These simple arrangements for occupational specialisation are 
often carried further and become more formal, particularly where 
the size of the office allows further concentration on a functional 
basis and where the office has a broad and numerically important 
coverage of employers and workers in particular occupational and 
industrial groups. Thus the entire office, except such units as the 
central administrative and research services, may be divided formall)’ 
into occupational sections. Each section then deals only with the 
particular occupational or industrial groups assigned to it. One 
specialises, for example, in the interviewing and placement of work- 
ers belonging to the engineering or metal trades, another in textiles, 
still another in construction and related trades, a fourth in chemicals, 
a fifth in clerical occupations, a sixth in unskilleil heavy labour, etc. 
The number and demarcaticjn of the sections will, of course, depend 
primarily on the needs of the local labour market, 'fhere nevertheless 
tends to be considerable un.formity of sectional organisation from 
office to office within any one employment service, because each 
of the larger offices has to deal with applications from the major 
occupational and industrial groups which constitute the functional 
lines of the sectional division. 

Internal organisation b/ occupational or industrial sections 
has made considerable progress during the last twenty years and 
particularly since the ’thirties. It is now common practice in the 
larger employment offices of a number of countries, including for 
example, Belgium, Canada, hrance, Denmark, Finland, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Szveden,Su*itzerland and the United States: 
and it is being introduced in the Argentine, Australian, Indian and 
New Zealand offices. In a few casej, legislation specifically authorises 
the organisation of occupational sections in the local (and some- 
times regional) offices of the employment service; in most cases, 
the sections arc established by adtiinistrative instructions, issued 
from the headquarters of the service on the basis of local experience 
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and frequently setting an over-all guiding pattern for sectional 
organisation, appropriate to the general needs of the local offices and 
adaptable to their specific needs. 

In Hungary a Decree of 11 July 1946 authorises the trade unions, 
after approval of the Ministry of Industry, to set up employment 
offices, specialised by occupation, in the principal industrial centres. 

Some of the most difficult problems refer, of course, to the 
definition of the industry or occupation or group of industries or 
occupations to be covered by each section of the office. I"or a 
variety of reasons the work cannot be broken up into too many 
different sections, yet the whole industrial and occupational structure 
must be covered according to some logical plan. Should the line 
be drawn by industries or by occupations? Sometimes the two 
coincide but often they do not. Which, then, is the more rational 
in terms of effective placement work? Is it possible and practical, 
within an office, to have both types of sections on the grounds that 
the job applicants should be classified on an occupational basis and 
the employers should be placed in industrial categories? Regardless 
of decisions taken on these questions, some sections, whether on an 
industry or occupational basis, will cover relatively homogeneous 
groups of occupations or industries, others w/ll cover a series of 
loosely related occupations and industries, and still others will be 
the ^‘catch-alls’' into wffiich miscellaneous and/or numerically unim- 
portant industries or occupations are fitted. And no matter how 
many or how few sections are created, there are always the 
numerous marginal cases of applications which do not fit squarely 
into the existing organisation. 

Experience of the operation of truly specialised occupational or 
industrial sections is relatively short in most countries. On the 
whole, however, it would seem that this form of internal office 
structure, besides being a practical administrative convenience in 
the larger offices, can have undeniabk technical advantages in secur- 
ing more satisfactory and more eficient service for workers and 
employers alike. The chief danger that may arise lie in carrying 
the arrangements to the point wl^re they tend to introduce unde- 
sirable occupational or industrial s rigidity and to impede that flow 
of workers from one occupation and industry to another which is 
continuously essential in a changing industrial economy. There is no 
inherent reason, however, why ^cupational sections within any one 
employment office should be incompatible with labour mobility. As 
national experience has showi/ the primary safeguard consists in 
the effective co-ordination of ^kork within the employment office, so 
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that the sections operate as units within a whole, not in isolation, with 
free channels of communication and action between and among them. 

Occupational specialisation may also take the form of specialised 
offices serving the employers and workers of a particular industry or 
occupation. In general, the aim of such arrangements is the same as 
that of the specialised sections. Such offices are set up to meet the 
special employment requirements of an industry or occupation or to 
adapt public employment service facilities to traditional methods of 
placement within the industry or occupation. From the point of view 
of organisation they differ in certain respects from the occupational 
sections into which a local office may be subdivided, and they 
represent a further stage in the specialisation of employment service 
work along occupational lines. 

Separate offices have been set up in various countries for a 
number of different occupations or industries, including the building 
trades or construction industry, seamen, dock labour or port trans- 
port, inland navigation, railroad labour, hotel and restaurant employ- 
ment, domestic service generally, agriculture and forestry, and 
particular professional groups such as theatrical artistes, musicians, 
teachers, nurses and journalists. The specialised work of these 
offices differs greatly according to the nature of the occupation, and 
their administrative relationship to the rest of the employment 
service also varies considerably. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions from national experience 
in regard to the development of specialised employment offices for 
employers and workers in particular occupations, but it may be 
interesting to note that the Final Report of the British Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance, published in 1932, expressed 
its support of the principle of specialised exchanges and offices in the 
following terms : 

. . . The development of the prinary functions of the exchanges can be 
encouraged directly by means of improved organisation in the existing 
exchanges; and the establishment, w®ere circumstances permit, of exchanges 
specialised to deal with particular t5pes of occupation. The benefit of the 
exchange service, to employers and vorkers alike, is largely dependent on 
the degree of accuracy and speed with which the selection and submission of 
suitable workers can be made. This neossitates an accurate knowledge of the 
qualifications of individual applicants ard of the requirements of employers; 
and an efficient service cannot be attained vithout specialisation and organisation 
in every exchange. In some cases this tbject may best be achieved by the 
establishment of specialised exchanges. 7his must depend on many factors 
which vary from trade to trade and from locality to locality, but we arc so 
far impressed by the success attending the establishment, in London, of 
specialised exchanges for the building tracts and for the hotel and catering 
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trades that we recommend that the possibilities of establishing further 
specialised exchanges and offices should be examined with a view to their 
extension.* 

Where specialised offices are set up for particular occupations, 
the problems of administrative co-ordination may be difficult to solve, 
particularly where, as is often the case, the area served is larger 
than or different from that served by the ordinary local employment 
office. But the principle of co-ordination of their work through 
the regular employment service machinery appears to have been 
widely accepted ; and the problems seem manageable, even where the 
specialised offices are a network covering the whole country. A pos- 
sible exception, and the difficulties alleged to stem from it, may be 
illustrated by criticisms of the separately administered railroad em- 
ployment service and farm placement programme in the United 
States. Though in many respects these function smoothly, and have 
met with the approval of the employers and workers most directly 
concerned, their lack of integration with the regular United States 
Employment Service machinery was criticised by a former Director 
of the Service, who told a Senate Committee in 1945 : 

The local employment offices were further handicapped by the parallel 
existence and sometimes competition of the Railroad Employment Service of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. It was still further handicapped when yet 
another competing agency was set up in the Department of Agriculture to 
recruit and place farm labour . . . The Employment Service is precluded from 
participating in the placement of workers in the railroad industry or on 
farms.* 

If, however, the principle of specialised employment exchanges 
or offices is favoured, and the problem of their relationship with 
the general employment service organisation solved, then one of the 
chief questions of policy centres around the selection of the occupa- 
tions or industries suitable for such extended specialisation. The 
most successful experience of specialised employment offices has 
been in occupations or industries in which operations and employ- 
ment have tended to be highly irregular (e.g., building, dock labour, 
agriculture), or in occupations or industries with clearly defined 
professional standards and requirements (e.g., teaching or nursing). 
As regards the former group, it seems likely that the present efforts 
towards decasualisation of employment will include specialised em- 
ployment service arrangements in many countries. As to the latter, 

* Cmd. 4185 (London, 1932), para. 591: “Specialised Exchanges**. 

*U.S. 69th Ck)ngress, First Session, Senate: Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education and Labor, on the U.S. Employment 
Service, November 1945 (Washington, 1946), pp. 42 and 48. 
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it seems likely that the development of specialised placement facilities 
for technical, professional and supervisory workers may eliminate the 
need for specific types of occupational specialisation for particular 
groups of these workers and that such arrangements as exist will 
tend to be merged into this more general structure. This appears 
to be the trend, for example, in respect of the specialised arrange- 
ments for teachers in Sweden and nurses in Great Britain, Within 
these general limits, however, the selection of the occupations and 
industries in which specialised offices or exchanges seem necessary 
or desirable will vary according to the specific requirements of each 
nation's occupational or industrial structure. 

In view of the considerations suggested above, the Governments 
are consulted on the following points : 

11. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations 
should provide that the employment service should organise its 
activities primarily on an occupational basis, that is, zviih direct 
reference to the occupations of the persons seeking employment and 
the occupational characteristics of the zvorkers required by em- 
ployers? 

(b) If so, do you consider that this should he done in general 
through internal arrangements within the employment offices, that 
is, through sections specialised in filling employers* orders for and 
in placing workers belonging to certain occupations, industries or 
groups of industries? 

(c) In addition, do you consider that proznsion should be made 
for separate employment offices to be set up for workers in certain 
industries and occupations? 

(d) If the answer to question 11 (c) is affirmative, do you 
consider that such arrangements might usefully be made, according 
to national circumstance,^, for any or all of the following industries 
or occupations: 

(i) port transport (dock labour)? 

(ii) merchant marine (seafarers)? 

(iii) railroads? 

(iv) building and ciznl engineering? 

(v) agriculture and forestry? 

(vi) domestic service? 

(vii) teaching? 

(viii) nursing? 
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Specialised Arrangements for Particular Catec.ories 
OF Workers 

A further method of adapting employment service work to 
specific employment market needs consists in making specialised 
arrangements for particular categories of job seekers. These 
arrangements differ from those noted in the preceding section in 
that they are not organised on an occupational or industrial basis 
but cover workers who belong to groups defined by age, handicap, 
or other characteristic tending to set them off in some way from 
the main stream of applicants for employment and to require a 
certain amount of specialised service to ensure suitable placement. 
Specialisation of employment service work along these lines is most 
prevalent at the present time on behalf of juveniles; technical, 
professional and executive workers of all kinds; disabled persons; 
and ex-service personnel. 

Arrangements for Juveniles 

In a number of countries, the employment service has made 
specialised arrangements for dealing with juvenile applicants for 
employment; in other countries, the placement of young workers 
is handled by the educational or vocational guidance authorities 
rather than by the employment service; and in still other countries, 
responsibilities in this field are shared between the employment 
service and one or more of the other authorities concerned with 
the education, guidance and employment of juveniles. The following 
account relates above all to the special arrangements for juve- 
niles made by or under the auspices of the various employment 
services. 

Specialised employment service arrangements for juveniles as 
a separate group in the employment market originate primarily in 
the need to integrate youth placement with education and pre- 
employment training of all kinds and in particular with all forms 
of vocational guidance. While it is recognised that the schools must 
play or continue to play a vital role in this field, it is being more 
widely recognised that specialised employment service work for 
juveniles provides a focal point for the development and co-ordina- 
tion of vocational guidance, linking it with the practical conclusion 
of guidance, that is, placement in suitable employment, in a way 
which could not be done by the educational system alone. To meet the 
needs of juveniles entering or changing employment, therefore, 
the employment service must acquire considerable specialised 
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knowledge ; it must organise a variety of special contacts and 
administrative links with the educational authorities and with other 
youth welfare and employment agencies; and it must develop 
methods of work and techniques appropriate for dealing with new 
entrants into employment. These are the main reasons behind the 
organisation of special juvenile sections within employment offices 
or separate juvenile employment offices or bureaux either as part 
of the employment service proper or with some fixed relationship 
to it. 

Psychological or moral factors may also be involved in national 
measures to organise specialised employment arrangements for 
juveniles. It has sometimes been considered useful, for example, 
to protect this group of work seekers from the atmosphere of an 
employment office filled with unemployed adults or to shield young 
girls from unsuitable work involving separation from their parents. 
Certainly, from a psychological standpoint, the placement of 
youngsters just leaving school and entering upon a working career 
raises special problems which cannot be met in a wholly satisfactory 
manner by non-specialist employment service staff. A further reason 
for making special arrangements for juveniles is that many jobs 
in a wide variety of industries and occupations become earmarked 
for young workers; it has been considered easier to fill such jobs 
satisfactorily, and easier to convince employers to recruit through 
the employment service, where there are specialised sections of 
offices dealing exclusively with juvenile entrants into the employment 
market. In addition, the satisfactory employment of young persons, 
all of whom are inexperienced workers, requires more regular and 
systematic follow-up than has yet been attempted for all job seekers 
and a specialised after- placement supervision which would be in- 
appropriate for all workers. Finally, there is an increasingly deep 
public concern with methods of ensuring that young workers have 
full opportunities for entering the most suitable employment avail- 
able to them and making the most of their education, training and 
capacities in their working life, coupled with a widely held belief 
that this calls for specialised facilities able to provide careful 
guidance. This factor has been of special importance in the recent 
reforms of juvenile employment service work and in the re- 
establishment of such arrangements in European countries which 
have taken place since the end of the war. 

The administrative organisation of specialised youth placement 
arrangements varies considerably from one country to another. A 
few examples of national practice, selected to illustrate the different 
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types of arrangements now in use and their relationship with the 
general employment service structure, are given below. 

In Australia arrangements for youth placement were in the 
hands of the States, in some of which specialised services had 
been developed linking together education, vocational guidance, 
placement and follow-up supervision. With Commonwealth wartime 
employment controls, all children 14 years of age and over were 
required to register at a national service office and those leaving 
school were required to attend for interview. The manpower 
authorities worked in collaboration with the State education au- 
thorities, and official policy was to give prime consideration to the 
child’s future in placing him in useful work, and to try to reconcile 
the abilities and ambitions of boys and girls and their parents’ 
wishes with available wartime opportunities. The recently established 
Commonwealth Employment Service plans to include a special 
counselling and placement service to assist juveniles and their 
parents in the choice of a career; and a number of the States {e.g., 
New South Wales and Queensland) are continuing their schemes 
for helping youth to choose and enter suitable employment. 

In Belgium a special scheme for youth placement and guidance, 
co-ordinated with the work of the employment service and the 
educational system, was worked out late in 1945 and is now being 
put into effect. Offices of the youth placement service had been 
opened in Brussels, Charleroi, and Liege by August 1946, and 
in three months of operation had received some 10,000 requests 
for assistance from young people aged 14 to 25 years. In October 
1946, offices of this kind had been opened in 8 cities. The basic aim 
of the service is to help juveniles and young workers to find stable 
employment conforming to their tastes and qualifications or poten- 
tialities ; consequently, the provision of vocational guidance by 
trained counsellors of the service is one of its most important 
functions. 

In Canada youth placement fell largely to the provinces, which 
had adopted a variety of arrangements for the guidance and place- 
ment of juveniles, but a survey of the Canadian Youth Commission 
indicated that about two thirds of the country’s young people aged 
15 to 24 years had found their present jobs through their own 
efforts or those of their families. During the last war years, the 
placement of all juvenile workers was handled through the employ- 
ment and selective service offices, which had no specialised youth 
branches; this was done not from principle but because there had 
been no time to provide separately for juveniles at a time when 
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the whole* selective service structure had to be built up almost over- 
night and to work under constant pressure. Special rules were 
enforced in the placement of those under 16 years. Since the end 
of the war, plans for specialised youth placement within the Em- 
ployment Service have been taking shape. At the beginning of 1946, 
a Council for Youth Guidance and Placement was set up in Ottawa, 
aiming at wider co-operation between educational guidance in schools 
and the occupational guidance and placement work of the National 
Employment Service. In the larger local offices, special youth depart- 
ments are being set up. In Montreal, for example, a trained staff 
of 14 persons are responsible for the youth division of the office, 
and a youth council, representative of youth and youth-serving 
organisations in the city, is to advise the division. The young persons 
may register at any suboffice in the city, their applications are 
routed to the youth division, and they are then summoned for a 
special interview, which will include guidance. 

In Czechoslovakia measures for the protection of youth worked 
out by the Ministry of Social Welfare in 1945 included arrange- 
ments for special youth sections within the employment offices, 
staffed by specially qualified personnel, including social workers. The 
task of the youth sections, working through the facilities of the 
whole employment office, would be to place young people in em- 
ployment according to their wishes, talents and physical fitness, and 
to investigate and supervise the conditions in which they would 
be employed. 

The Finnish Act of 1936 respecting the employment service 
authorised the Ministry of Social Affairs, after consultation with 
the appropriate local authorities, to direct that a special section 
should be set up in the local employment offices for finding em- 
ployment for young persons and for providing them with vocational 
guidance.' Such sections had been established in a number of the 
larger towns before the war, and while the system was little used 
during the war, the Government has recently made plans to revise 
and extend youth placement arrangements as soon as possible. 

In France the placement of juveniles has been entrusted largely 
to the vocational guidance offices which were originally set up, in 
accordance with an Act of 1922, to assist the public employment 
offices in their task of finding suitable employment for job seekers. 
Since the war, efforts have been made to reorganise the facilities 

‘ The Act of 1Q36 also specifies that where the local offices have established 
a special department for young persons, a special subcommittee for its 
management shall be appointed, which shall include a representative of the 
educational system and private youth welfare associations. 
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provided for youth placement. Up to 1946, only the Paris region 
had organised specialised offices for placing young workers (one 
for each sex), and the operations of these offices were considered 
to be unsatisfactory in many respects, more particularly because 
they had no relations with the manpower and vocational training 
services. No effort was made to place young workers in apprentice- 
ship, to follow up the placements made or to develop other forms 
of youth assistance, and most of the placements made were of 
16-18 year old juveniles in unskilled work. In 1946, therefore, the 
central Directorate-General of Labour and Manpower took up the 
question comprehensively. The first step was to set up a special 
selection centre in Paris charged with the placement of young 
workers aged 16 to 18 years and of handicapped workers; the centre 
provides facilities for medical examination, guidance and psycho- 
technical testing, placement, and vocational training. It is proposed 
to establish similar centres, similarly equipped for expert service 
to young workers, in Lyons, Marseille, Lille, Rouen, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse.^ 

In Great Britain specialised work for juveniles has been a part 
of the employment exchange service since the inception of the 
service in 1909. The work has been done in two ways: in areas 
where the local education authorities choose to exercise their powers 
to undertake the work and submit a scheme approved by the Ministry 
of Labour, through a juvenile employment bureau under the super- 
vision of a juvenile employment committee; and in other areas, 
through a juvenile department of the employment exchange of the 
Ministry of Labour under the supervision of a juvenile advisory 
committee. At the end of March 1945, 104 local education authorities 
were operating juvenile employment services, while in the rest of 
the country these services were being conducted as a part of the 
Ministry of Labour’s employment exchange service. While in 
practice both types of organisation worked well in any given area, 
it was equally true that the division of responsibility for operating 
specialised services for youth raised many problems preventing the 
development of an effective national juvenile employment service. 
Before the war, it was estimated that only about 30 per cent, of 
the country’s juveniles were assisted into employment by the juve- 
nile employment system, while the remaining 70 per cent, found 

* There is also a special youth placement centre in Strasbourg, dealing 
with apprentices in particular, but the position in this city is rather special, 
in that all youth guidance and placement work is centred in the employment 
service, whereas in the rest of France guidance is primarily the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Education, and placement that of the Ministry of Latx>ur. 
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work by chance or through non-official agencies. As the result of a 
comprehensive enquiry by a representative and expert committee, 
which issued its report in 194S\ the system is now undergoing 
revision. A central Juvenile Employment Executive has been set 
up, responsible to the Ministry of Labour and consisting of officers 
of this Ministry, the Ministry of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department. Among its functions will be that of deter- 
mining questions of policy and issuing instructions binding both 
on the local offices of the Ministry of Labour and on the education 
authorities operating the service on behalf of the Ministry, thereby 
ensuring a properly integrated national service functioning with a 
common minimum standard of efficiency in each area of the country. 
Control of the service on a regional basis will fall to the regional 
offices of the Ministry of Labour, which already were responsible 
for supervising the local juvenile employment work done through 
the Ministry; this is a further integration of the specialised juvenile 
arrangements with the general employment service machinery of 
the Ministry. The Minister of Labour is responsible to Parliament 
for the service as a whole and the cost of the service is borne on 
the vote of the Ministry of Labour. A strengthened network of 
advisory committees will aid the juvenile employment service at 
every level of operation. A National Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Employment is to be set up, and special advisory committees will 
work in Scotland and Wales. At the local level, the local advisory 
committees (now all known as juvenile employment committees) 
will be retained as part of the machinery of the juvenile employment 
service and will still have considerable powers of initiative to 
develop the local work of the service as they see fit. The main 
functions of the service are: (1) the provision of vocational 
guidance (the Government proposes to enact legislation to require 
the juveniles leaving school or reaching the age of 17 to be registered, 
and when registered to attend the service for interview) ; (2) the 
placement of young workers in employment suited to their quali- 
fications, aptitudes, interests, health and character, leading to a 
suitable career, and such that the limited supply of juveniles is 
distributed in accord with national needs; and (3) replacements in 
employment and follow-up supervision of a general character aimed 
at ensuring that really satisfactory results have been attained. The 
type of service which the Ministry of Labour hopes to develop 

* Ministry of Labour and National Service : Report of the Committee 
on the Juvenile Employment Service (London, 1945). 
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through this reorganisation of the existing arrangements was 
summarised in the report of the Committee in the following words : 

... A juvenile employment service must see the growing adolescent through 
every aspect of his work environment; it must be in a position to exercise 
effective supervision over him at work; it must re-advise and re-place him if 
necessary; it must take an active interest in the arrangements made within 
industry for his training and progress; it must have really adequate knowledge 
about occupations and their requirements; and it must know, not merely on 
paper but in fact, w’hat goes on in industrial establishments and other places 
of employment . . . The service is both educational and industrial ; it starts in 
the school and moves progressively over into the world of employment where 
industrial considerations predominate. 

In Hungary, in virtue of Orders 6490 of 1945 and 3530 of 1946 
and of the Decree of the Minister of Industry 48400 of 1946, the 
placement of apprentices in Greater Budapest and surrounding 
areas is undertaken by the Trade Union Council and in other 
places by the employment offices. The employment offices or their 
branches are to establish special sections for the placement of 
apprentices. 

In India liaison is being established between the new employ- 
ment exchange organisation and the educational authorities, largely 
with the aid of the employment advisory committees. As the em- 
ployment exchange system develops and its scope can be extended 
to cover all categories of job seekers, special attention is to be paid 
to establishing the type of service needed to meet the needs of juve- 
nile applicants for work, including their vocational guidance towards 
suitable employment careers and away from those clearly unsuitable 
for young workers. 

In Ltixembotirg the development of specialised employment 
service arrangements for juveniles is a task which has been stressed 
by the Minister of Labour as part of the post-war youth programme. 

In the Netherlands provision was made before the war for the 
establishment of specialised employment and guidance offices for 
juveniles, co-ordinated with the local public employment service 
and with the schools. Juvenile offices had been set up in various 
towns, but the service was not organised on a central basis and not 
extended to the smaller communities. Since 1945, the Government 
has been giving consideration to the reorganisation of youth guidance 
and placement arrangements, with a view to extending them con- 
siderably and widening their use by juveniles leaving school and 
entering employment for the first time or changing jobs. 

New Zealand*^ youth placement arrangements have been worked 
out largely by the educational, rather than the employment service 
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authorities, and have been carried out by special vocational guidance 
centres set up in the larger communities. Each of these centres has 
a range of activities corresponding closely to those of a juvenile 
employment office, including occupational information, guidance, 
placement in employment and follow-up supervision. It is not yet 
clear whether the National Employment Service, now being deve- 
loped, will take over this work for juveniles as its machinery comes 
into full operation, or whether the present arrangements will per- 
sist; but the need for maintenance and further expansion of spe- 
cialised guidance and placement work for juveniles, closely linked 
with the employment facilities for all workers, has been fully 
recognised by the Minister of Employment. 

In Norway a highly developed scheme of youth guidance and 
placement had been established in Oslo before the war; in deter- 
mining the aptitudes of the juveniles and in selecting a suitable 
career of work or further training for them, there was systematic 
collaboration between the local employment offices and the schools. 

In Sweden specialised arrangements for juveniles are an inte- 
gral part of the employment service proper. In 1940, when this 
service was reorganised on a central national basis under the State 
Employment Market Commission, only a few of the larger towns 
had set up special sections for juveniles (under 18 years of age) 
and special student employment exchanges operated in Stockholm, 
Goteborg and the two university towns of Uppsala and Lund. The 
functioning of both of these services was unsatisfactory, and the 
Commission immediately made plans to equip the juvenile and 
student exchanges more adequately for their work and to extend 
their services over the whole country. At present (1946), a centre 
for the vocational classification and guidance of juveniles has been 
set up in the principal employment office of every province, and 
specialised branches operate in a number of large towns. Specially 
trained managers and staff have been provided for these centres, able 
to act as vocational guidance officers, in particular, and if need 
be as employment officers. Both the juvenile and the student exchan- 
ges are integrated with the reorganised placement service for 
teachers set up within the national employment service ; this arrange- 
ment has proved of special value in promoting vocational guidance, 
because it has forged direct contacts with teachers and school 
authorities. Vocational guidance has assumed the basic role in 
juvenile employment service work and includes the general orienta- 
tion of school children and other young people, individual guidance 
for school leavers and students, and practical measures aimed at 
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helping young people to carry out their vocational plans. The in- 
formational function of the employment service is also emphasised, 
and follow-up after placement is considered a matter of vital 
importance. 

In Switzerland the vocational guidance and placement of juve- 
niles has fallen to the vocational guidance offices, but these have 
worked in close touch with the cantonal system of employment 
offices, on the basis of arrangements worked out between the two 
authorities at the cantonal level. It is estimated that in 1942 as many 
as 58 per cent, of the juveniles entering employment had received 
assistance from the various vocational guidance offices. The Federal 
authorities responsible for the employment service encourage the 
provision of these specialised youth guidance and placement faci- 
lities by the grant of a subsidy. 

In the Union of South Africa juvenile employment arrange- 
ments are being reorganised and expanded in compliance with the 
Registration for Employment Act, 1945, which repealed the Juve- 
niles Employment Act, 1921, but carries on its basic machinery. 
The 1945 Act provides that the Minister of Labour may set up for 
any area a juvenile affairs board to deal with matters “affecting 
the employment, training, welfare and supervision of juvenile 
work seekers within such area''. Each board consists of 6 to 18 
members, of whom one third are nominated by employers' organisa- 
tions, one third by the trade unions, and one third by educational 
and social associations. Within its area, the board is required to 
maintain a register of all juvenile work seekers and record parti- 
culars of their placement, unemployment, and job changes (as 
required for adults as well under the Act). Principals of the 
schools are required to furnish the board with the names of 
school leavers and those who have reached the age at which school 
leaving is permissible. The board must also “conduct and carry on 
an employment office for juvenile work seekers'' and make avai- 
lable information and provide advice for affording guidance to 
them and their guardians in regard to the choice of employment. 
It is also responsible for exercising a general and continuing super- 
vision over the juveniles after their placement. 

In the United StcUes special employment offices, operated either 
by schools or by the local public employment service office, were 
set up over a period of many years in a number of cities and towns, 
principally in the larger industrial areas. In some of the States, 
the Education Departments, through the local schools, have worked 
out a well-developed system of youth placement linked with voca- 
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tional guidance. In most of the States, however, less has been done 
and the matter has been left to the initiative of the local school, 
which far too often had neither the resources nor the will to main- 
tain any systematic scheme of youth placement. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 charged the United States Employment Service 
with the promotion and maintenance of '‘a national system of em- 
ployment offices for men, women and juniors who are legally 
qualified to engage in gainful occupations’", and at first its efforts 
to fulfil its responsibilities towards youth took the form of separate 
junior placement offices, only loosely integrated with the work of the 
local employment offices proper in the towns in which they were 
located. In recent years, the national policy of the Employment 
Service has been to discourage separate youth placement offices, 
partly because it is thought that a separate office would tend to have 
access only to the less desirable jobs and partly for administrative 
reasons, but to encourage special employment office work for juve- 
niles, the degree of specialisation on youth problems as such varying 
with the type and size of the community and the availability of 
trained staff. This policy is based on the following arguments: 
(a) as in the case of adults, not every young person is in need 
of very specialised placement advice and where there is no need, 
nothing is gained by specialised placement arrangements; (b) where 
the juvenile does need special help — either because of his inex- 
perience or immaturity or for some other reason — he can receive 
this help from a vocational guidance counsellor, though the place- 
ment is made through the normal employment office channels ; 
(c) \n most localities, particularly the smaller ones, the employment 
service is unable to provide highly trained specialists for youth 
counselling; hence, a juvenile uncertain whether to continue at 
school or to go to work, or about to take his first job, would find 
more adequate help through a school guidance system. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, after 
studying the youth placement operations of the employment ser- 
vice and those of the educational authorities, has come to the 
conclusion that either can be made to work equally well, but that 
it is important to clarify responsibilities and functions in the whole 
field of youth guidance and placement. Recently steps have been 
taken nationally to set up a co-ordinating committee to study the 
problems of improving the services available to youth, including 
the employment services. This committee, known as the Inter- 
agency Committee on Youth Employment and Education, is com- 
posed of representatives of Federal agencies whose programmes 
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particularly concern youth: the Department of Agriculture; the 
Department of Labor, including the Apprentice Training Service, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Division of Labor Standards and 
its Child Labor and Youth Emplo 3 mient Branch, the United States 
Employment Service and the Women’s Bureau; and the Federal 
Security Agency, including the Office of Community War Services, 
the United States Office of Education, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Division of Public Assistance, and the Children’s Bureau. 
In a recent report the Committee formulated principles which recog- 
nise public responsibility at the Federal, State and local levels 
for adequate placement services for inexperienced young persons. 
It proposed a programme which should include counselling with 
regard to employment, individualised placement and follow-up and 
study of community facilities and opportunities for the employment 
of youth. These basic placement services to young people would 
be provided through organised placement services in co-operation 
with the schools and other interested community agencies.' 

The International Labour Conference has already endorsed the 
principle of specialised employment service work for juveniles. The 
Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935, includes 
the following paragraphs: 

36. The national system of public employment exchanges should include 
special local and central arrangements for the placing of juveniles. 

37. Placing services for juveniles: 

(a) should seek to place juveniles in suitable occupations as defined in 
paragraph 2 (2) ; and 

(h) should either include a vocational guidance department or be co- 
ordinated with independent bodies for vocational guidance. 

38. Employers should be required to notify the local placing service for 
juveniles of vacancies for juveniles and of any engagements of juveniles which 
they have made without recourse to the placing service. 

39. Placing services for juveniles should be required: 

(a) to supervise, in co-operation with vocational guidance services, 
apprenticeship committees and similar bodies, the results of the 
placings made, with a view to obtaining information likely to further 
the occupational prospects of juveniles; and 

(h) to maintain close relations with all other public and private institutions 
interested in young persons and notably with the education authorities. 

40. In the development of placing services for young persons of 18 years 
of age and over, provision should be made whenever possible for assisting 
such persons in their occupational readjustment. 

* Educational and Employment Opportunities for Youth, Report and Re- 
commendations of the Interagency Committee on Youth Employment and 
Education to the Director of war Mobilization and Reconversion, Sept. 1946. 
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In addition, at the 27th Session of the Conference (Paris, 1945) 
the resolution adopted on the protection of children and young 
workers included a special section on juvenile placement. Paragraph 
21 of which reads as follows: 

21. (1) In order that young persons may be placed in the employment 
where they can best utilise their aptitudes and resources, gain a good livelihood 
and enjoy personal satisfaction in their work, the employment service in each 
country should provide special arrangements for the placing of juveniles, 
directly or in co-operation with other appropriate agencies, in accordance with 
a co-ordinated programme under the leadership of the employment service; 
the chief purposes of tliese arrangements should be — 

(a) to offer to young persons who are seeking employment or who wish 
to change from one employment to another, free vocational guidance 
which would take into account their special aptitudes, the general 
economic situation and existing employment possibilities, and which 
would supplement the guidance which these young persons received 
at school in the course or at the end of their studies, as provided for 
by paragraph 11 (b) above*, close collaboration being maintained with 
educational authorities for this purpose; 

(b) to place them in employment or help them to change their employment; 

(c) to maintain contact with the young workers who have been placed by 
the service in order to give them the opportunity of discussing their 
problems with experienced advisers and to help them to solve these 
problems ; 

(2) This employment service should be entrusted to a special staff and 
advised by bodies composed of representatives of other public authorities, of 
employers, of trade unions and of young workers. 

Arrangements for Technical, Professional and 
Supervisory Workers 

The development of suitable public placement facilities for men 
and women qualified to undertake responsible work in a technical, 
professional or managerial capacity has always tended to lag far 
behind the provision of similar facilities for industrial workers. 
Though the need for such facilities was increasingly appreciated 
in the year preceding the outbreak of war in 1939, little had been 
done to find the ways and means of adapting public employment 
service work to the requirements of these groups. War needs led to 
considerable improvement in this position in a number of countries. 

* Free vocational guidance services, offered through the school or the em- 
ployment service and available to all adolescents during their years of school 
attendance and at the time when they leave school, the use of such facilities 
being encouraged as the best means of helping young persons to choose 
suitable careers, in keeping with the provisions of paragraph 37 (h) of the Un- 
employment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935, and paragraph 32 (1) of 
the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944. 
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The scarcity of many categories of professional, teclinical and 
scientific workers urgently needed in the war effort and the existence 
of serious unemployment among other categories of* these workers 
combined to bring about better and more co-ordinated public em- 
ployment service facilities to meet the placement requirements of 
these men and women. 

These specialised arrangements have been made primarily 
because the local employment office area has proved too restricted, 
as a rule, to deal satisfactorily with the smaller numbers of 
applicants for employment falling within the technical, professional 
and managerial categories. In addition, the methods of work needed 
for these groups have been found to differ from those suitable 
for most categories of industrial workers, largely because assessment 
of the qualifications required for employment in technical, profes- 
sional and managerial work is extremely difficult and requires 
specialised know'ledge, and the vacancies must be filled with equally 
specialised competence owing to the responsibility of many of the 
posts sought or offered. For many of these occupations, the em- 
ployment field is national or regional, not local, and for most of 
them, it is technical in character. In a number of countries it has 
therefore seemed logical to attempt to centralise the work in offices 
covering larger areas and able to specialise in making higher appoint- 
ments. 

The functions of the specialised machinery set up in the various 
countries for technical, professional and supervisory employees tend 
to parallel the activities of the general employment service. They 
include, as a rule, the assembly of information, vocational guidance, 
interviewing, organisation of contacts with employers, placement 
(including special clearance systems), and follow-up activities. In 
many countries (such as Great Britain, for example) particular 
stress is being laid on the importance of the vocational guidance 
activities undertaken for these groups of workers. Moreover, the 
Appointments Department in Great Britain has worked out new 
methods of classifying vacancies and assessing applicants which, 
it is believed, will help considerably in selecting the most suitable 
persons for the available jobs, and may lend itself to extension 
in the placement work of the employment exchange network. In 
all the countries where placement work for the professional, tech- 
nical and supervisory group is expanding, it is realised that the 
success of the work will depend in large part on the extent to 
which the offices manage to convince the workers and employers 
concerned that the public employment service can provide high 
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quality service in this field; in other words, that the placements are 
handled by employment service staff fully competent to assess 
accurately the job requirements and the qualifications of those 
seeking work. This means that they must be officials who possess, 
or have access to, the best technical advice available in their occupa- 
tional field.^ Consequently, a question of special practical significance 
in the organisation of placement arrangements for technical, pro- 
fessional and supervisory employees is the staffing of the specialised 
offices or units on a high enough level so that they may be equipped, 
technically and from a selection standpoint, to carry out the type of 
work required of them. 

In a number of countries extensive use is being made of spe- 
cialised advisory committees in the placement work done for tech- 
nical, professional and supervisory workers. In most cases, these 
committees are set up on a national and regional level. There are 
two main kinds: first, the co-ordinating general committees, either 
national or regional, representative of all the technical and pro- 
fessional organisations chiefly concerned, of the universities and 
technical institutions, and of the general employers* organisations 
and trade unions; and secondly, the various technical committees 
set up for the main occupational fields represented in the work 
of the specialised placement agencies for technical, professional 
and supervisory workers. 

Where specialised arrangements for professional, technical and 
supervisory workers exist, the line of demarcation between their 
use and the use of the ordinary facilities of the employment service 
is rather hard to draw in theory. The British Committee on Higher 
Appointments came to the conclusion that classifications based on 
income remuneration or on particular occupations were both un- 
satisfactory and that the most practicable procedure was to draw 
the line at the foreman and clerk level. In Sweden occupation 
rather than income is the criterion in the arrangements for salaried 
workers and academic qualifications are not stressed, but emphasis 
is placed on making the arrangements available to the widest number 
of persons who seem capable of benefiting from them. Canada has 
adopted a definition based both on remuneration and on training or 
occupation. In practice, however, the coverage of the specialised 
arrangements for teclinical, professional and supervisory per- 
sonnel is somewhat easier to determine, since most countries 


In Great Britain, for example, the special appointments suboffices for 
nurses not only include trained departmental staff for the placing of nurses 
but also a qualified professional nurse, able to assist on any special technical 
problems that arise m the work of the suboffice. 
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accept the view that there will and should be considerable 
overlapping and that trial and error will provide the only clue. 
Some line of demarcation is nevertheless essential from the begin- 
ning in order to avoid misunderstanding among employers and 
workers, and unnecessary duplication of effort within the employ- 
ment service machinery. 

Under the circumstances, the co-ordination of specialised faci- 
lities for technical, professional and supervisory workers with the 
ordinary employment service structure becomes of peculiar signi- 
ficance. In Australia, Canada, Great Britain, India and Sweden, 
this is done or to be done largely through the regional administra- 
tion of the employment service. The regional offices of the regular 
employment service arc made responsible for supervising and con- 
trolling the work of the specialised offices for technical and profes- 
sional workers. As was pointed out by the British Committee on 
Higher Appointments, this is the only way by which complete co- 
ordination may be achieved. In addition, however, it is essential to 
develop close relations between the facilities for technical and pro- 
fessional workers and the local employment offices within each 
region. This requires that vacancies which might go to either type 
of office should go automatically to both and that job applicants who 
might be qualified for such vacancies should be fully entitled to 
register with either type of office they wish or with both. Where 
the technical and professional placement work for any given occu- 
pation is centralised on a wholly national basis, and not delegated 
to the regional level, the task of co-ordinating the work with the 
rest of the employment service will fall to the headquarters of the 
service. In any case, the headquarters office tends to exert consi- 
derable influence on the development of the specialised arrangements 
in this field, because of the more centralised and technical character 
of the employment market covered by such arrangements. 

In Australia the first specialised arrangements for placing tech- 
nical and professional workers grew out of urgent war requirements. 
A representative scientific and technical manpower committee was 
set up, with numerous subcommittees, to deal with the allocation to 
employment of scientists and engineers; this committee acted as a 
kind of arbiter in cases of competition for the services of indivi- 
duals and also recommended the placements of graduates of univer- 
sities and technical colleges. With the setting up during 1946 of the 
new Commonwealth Employment Service, it is planned to establish 
in each State headquarters a higher appointments office of the 
Service which will deal solely with technicians, managerial, cxecu- 
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tive, scientific and professional personnel, university graduates and 
the higher grades of clerical workers. 

In Canada, too, the progress made by the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel with specialised placement work for technical 
personnel for war purposes served as an incentive and basis for the 
peacetime arrangements. A specialised placement division of the 
National Employment Service for executive and professional em- 
ployees was established during 1945. The division operates through 
regional executive and professional offices (of which there are now 
five), which supervise the work of placing executive and profes- 
sional workers done by special divisions of the larger local offices 
in the regions. In general, the persons handled through these spe- 
cialised arrangements are persons excluded from unemployment 
insurance and qualified for executive and office positions, women 
whose normal earnings are $1,800 or more per year, graduates of 
universities or other institutions of higher learning and other per- 
sons with technical or professional training who customarily earn 
at least $1,800 per year. At the end of March 1946, there were 1,020 
openings registered in the executive and professional offices and 
1,758 applicants listed as available. From the opening of the offices 
up to April 1946, 6,000 persons had been referred to employment 
and 4,480 placed in permanent employment at annual salaries above 
$2,400. The Bureau of Technical Personnel became an employment 
service for highly qualified scientific and technical personnel on 
the relaxation of the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
in December 1945, and has been of particular value to returning 
veterans. It works largely on a centralised Dominion basis. 

In Finland the Ministry of Social Affairs is authorised to direct 
that a special department of the employment service be set up for 
the purpose of finding employment for intellectual workers. 

In France there is one specialised employment office for techni- 
cians, whose operations cover the Paris area. Since March 1946, 
moreover, there has also been a National Re-employment Centre 
charged with organising tlie replacement of displaced civil servants ; 
the Centre operates under the supervision of the Directorate of 
Labour and Manpower of the Ministry of Labour and carries on 
its work through local sections in all the departments. No public 
authorities may make any engagements without the approval of the 
Centre except in the case of persons recruited by competitive 
examination. The Directorate is now organising along the same lines 
(national centre and departmental sections) a general placement 
service for all kinds of technical and professional workers. 
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In Great Britain specialised employment exchange work for 
particular professional groups had been very limited indeed before 
the war. During the war, the Ministry of Labour set up a Central 
Register and an Appointments Register, which were later placed 
in an Appointments Department of the Ministry, divided into two 
branches — the one, the Central (Technical and Scientific) Register, 
operating centrally and dealing with fully qualified professional 
engineers, scientists and the like, and the other, the Appointments 
Branch, decentralised to 31 offices and serving the less highly 
qualified professional, technical and managerial persons and such 
highly qualified persons as were not included among the categories 
dealt with by the Central Register. To make these arrangements as 
effective as possible for peacetime, a special committee was set up 
in 1943 and presented its report to Parliament in January 1945’ ; 
the report was accepted, in the main, by the Government and has 
since been implemented. Thus the Appointments Department of 
the Ministry of Labour now exists on a permanent basis. It is 
divided into the two branches indicated above, except that, following 
the committee’s recommendation, the number of appointments 
offices has been reduced to 13, located at the same places as the 
regional offices of the Ministry of Labour and National Service and 
in Liverpool and Glasgow. Suboffices of the regional appointments 
offices deal with nurses and midwives; there is a nurses’ appoint- 
ments office in every regional headquarters town and some 20 others 
throughout the country, and their work is controlled by the appro- 
priate regional appointments office. In April 1946, the total number 
of vacancies outstanding on the Technical and Scientific Register 
was 4,253 and the number of unemployed registrants was 1,393; 
comparable figures for the Appointments Register were 6,021 and 
41,098 respectively. Particulars concerning candidates are consi- 
dered against the appropriate vacancies (including those circulated 
from other appointments offices) by a careful process of “screening” 
and are extracted from the record and sent to the prospective em- 
ployer for his final selection. Special stress is laid on carrying out 
the work of the whole Department in close contact with those con- 
cerned, and the policy of the Department in relation to each main 
profession, industry or section of commerce is framed with the 

* Ministry of Labour and National Service: Higher Appointments, 
Cmd. 6576 (London, 1945). The Committee, which met under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Hankey, included representatives of a number of professional 
and technical associations and of employers’ organisations, trade unions, the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society and the civil service. 
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help of national standing advisory committees. There is, in addition, 
a central advisory committee for the Department as a whole. 

The Government of India took the first steps towards developing 
specialised employment offices for technical personnel in 1943. It is 
interesting to note that this took place despite the lack of an em- 
ployment service for all workers and constituted a stimulus to the 
development of the general service. Special appointments branches 
of the employment exchange service, set up to deal with applicants 
for higher grades of administrative, managerial, professional and 
technical appointments have now been opened at the central and 
regional employment exchanges. The work is to be organised in the 
closest co-ordination with the regular employment exchanges and 
placed under the same headquarters and regional management and 
control. The central employment exchange in New Delhi issues 
fortnightly lists of ex-service personnel who wish to be considered 
for higher posts and distributes these lists to Central and provin- 
cial Government departments, employers' organisations and larger 
employers. The central exchange also handles the placement of the 
temporary clerical staff retrenched from Government of India 
departments in Delhi. 

In Stvitzerland the Federal authorities have set up a special 
employment office to advise and re-employ Government employees 
discharged as the result of the contraction of public employment 
connected with military mobilisation and the war economy. 

For many years Sweden has given attention to the development 
of a special placement service for salaried workers within the frame- 
work of the public employment service. A number of separate 
specialised employment offices were first set up for students and 
teachers. The next step forward followed the 1940 centralisation 
of the whole employment service; special employment departments 
were set up for office workers in the principal towns, and in two 
cities (Stockholm and Gdteborg) special departments were set up 
for technicians and engineers. In 1944 the State Employment Market 
Commission put forward a comprehensive plan for co-ordinating 
these facilities and for developing specialised employment service 
arrangements on a national scale for persons in "the more intel- 
lectual occupations", defined in the widest sense to include salaried 
workers, whether university or college-trained or not, in adminis- 
trative and supervisory grades in both public and private employ- 
ment, office workers, scientific and technical workers, agricultural 
and forestry officials, and teachers. TThe occupation, rather than the 
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income level has been taken as the criterion for determining the 
coverage of the new service. 

In the United States the Employment Service has always con- 
sidered that it had responsibility for serving professional workers, 
and before the war a number of its larger local offices had specialised 
sections for such workers. In June 1940 the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel was established as a division 
of the Bureau of Placement. The Roster is organised on a central 
national basis and was used to mobilise professional and technical 
personnel for war service, placing some 50,000 highly qualified 
persons in important work between June 1940 and the end of 
1944. Special co-operative arrangements were worked out to faci- 
litate co-ordination between the National Roster and the local 
offices of the Employment Service. The Employment Service plans 
to expand specialised arrangements for technical and professional 
workers as a part of its post-war activities, but the form of such 
arrangements has not yet been finally determined. Meanwhile, the 
work continues to be carried on as a specialised aspect of local 
office activity in a number of the larger cities. 

In the USS.R. the allocation to employment of highly quali- 
fied technical, scientific and professional personnel is regarded as 
a matter of the highest importance in national administration and 
industrial organisation, but little information is available concerning 
the machinery by which this is done in the various Republics. 

The preceding national examples illustrate the growing interest 
taken in expanding employment service work into the relatively 
new field of ‘‘higher appointments”. A steadily increasing number 
of coimtries have introduced or plan to introduce specialised public 
employment service facilities for filling technical, professional and 
supervisory posts. In most countries, these arrangements are still 
in their early stages. Much of the work and machinery is still 
ejtperimental, but even the limited experience accumulated up to the 
present seems to indicate the value and practicability of such arrange- 
ments as a permanent part of the employment service. 

Arrangements for Disabled Persons 

Specialised placement facilities for disabled persons have been 
organised by the public employment service in several countries. 
For the most part, these facilities have grown up within recent 
years to meet wartime needs; but though experience of their 
operation is limited, there is no doubt that they are more than a 
transient feature of employment service organisation. 
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In the majority of these countries, the specialised placement 
arrangements for the disabled have been made an integral part of 
the regular employment service machinery. The arrangements have 
taken the form of strengthening the employment service so that it 
may provide better placement work for the disabled. The general 
aim is to serve them through the regular channels so far as possible 
and yet to make available to them any specialised service they may 
require in order to find the jobs best suited to their capacities. In 
some countries, however, the machinery set up to help war veterans, 
including disabled veterans, to return to civil employment has been 
assigned responsibilities for placement. The tendency, however, has 
been to transfer these separate placement arrangements to the regular 
employment service, and to integrate them closely with the specialised 
work of the service on behalf of all handicapped persons. 

There are two features of the specialised placement facilities for 
disabled persons which are worth particular comment from the stand- 
point of general employment service work. In the first place, the 
methods used to place disabled persons in employment include a 
new element of objective analysis of the physical capacity of the 
applicants for work and of the physical activities required to per- 
form the various jobs with full efficiency. On this basis, it is be- 
coming possible to make a selective placement of a disabled person 
in work in which his capacities are co ordinated with the require- 
ments of the job. For the first time in employment service history, 
standards arc in process of development which may make it possible 
to avoid occupational misfits by reasoning rather than trial and 
error, and to facilitate the achievement of the best possible choice 
of available jobs for individuals. Secondly, the placement of disabled 
persons is recognised as requiring the highest human consideration, 
with the work done by well-trained staff, equipped with the kindli- 
ness that grows from understanding rather than pity, and with the 
time and ability to deal with the applicant for work as a person, 
rather than as merely a job seeker. Both the technical and the 
human side of selective placement for the disabled are aspects of 
employment service work which may profitably be carried over 
into all placement work in the post-war period. 

Among countries in which the employment service has established 
or is in process of establishing specialised placement arrangements 
for disabled persons arc Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Sxvcden, and the United States, In Chile, Switzerland, 
the Union of South Africa and several other countries, disabled 
applicants for employment are placed by the regular employment 
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service machinery but no sixxial facilities for this purpose have 
been set up within the employment service. In Finland, Luxembourg 
and various other Kuropean countries, the placement of war- 
disabled persons is entrusted to separate machinery, which, however, 
is required to work in co-operation with the employment service. 
In France the question of speciali.scd placement facilities for 
disabled persons is now under consideration by the Directorate of 
labour and Manpower. The tendency to transfer responsibility 
for the placement of war veterans or war-disabled per.s(ms generally 
from machinery separate from the employment service to the em- 
ployment service itself may be illustrated by the experience of 
Australia, Canada and the United States, in each of which the 
employment service has now been given primary responsibility for 
the placement of disabled veterans, following a period of divided 
responsibilities during which the results were said to be not wholly 
satisfactory.' 

In Australia the Commonwealth Employment Service is deve- 
loping specialised placement work for disabled persons, in order 
to apply the provisions of the Re-establishment and Employment 
Act, 1945, relating to disabled ixrsons and because it is considered 
that such facilities should be a pennanent part of the Employment 
Service. Each State office of the Service will include a special 
disabled persons employment office, and special sections of the dis- 
trict offices of the Service are responsible for providing specialised 
placement assistance for disabled applicants for employment, in- 
cluding disabled ex-service personnel. 

In Bulgaria all disabled persons are placed in employment by 
special staff of the employment service, which is responsible for 
administering the regulation requiring public and private under- 
takings to employ one war-disabled person for every ten workers 
and salaried employees. 

In Canada the placement of disabled persons is the responsibility 
of the Special Placements Division of the National Employment 
Service. Special placements sections,- staffed by specially trained 
officers, have been established in the larger employment offices 
throughout the country, while in the smaller offices, the work is 
done by an employment officer who handles other types of place- 
ments as well. 

’ For a more complete description of placement facilities for disabled 
persons up to 1945, see I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series E, No. 7: The 
Training and Lmffloyinent of Disabled Persons (Montreal, 1945), in particular, 
Chapter IX. 
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In Denmark special sections have been set up in the emploj^ 
ment offices in certain towns in order to provide more scientific 
and careful placement assistance to the disabled. It is planned to 
extend this form of organisation to other employment offices should 
experience in these towns indicate the desirability of so doing. 

In Great Britain each department of the local employment ex- 
change includes a specially trained disablement rehabilitation officer, 
whose special function is to assist disabled persons to secure em- 
ployment or training and, where appropriate, to follow up cases to 
ensure that the persons concerned have been satisfactorily resettled. 
Under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, a register 
of disabled persons must be maintained by the Ministry of Labour, 
a task that falls to the local employment offices, which consider 
applications for enrolment on the register and give decisions as to 
the duration of registration. The offices also have the duty of 
applying other provisions of the Act, in particular those obliging 
employers to employ a specified quota of registered disabled persons. 
A National Advisory Council has been set up to advise and assist 
the Minister of Labour in matters relating to the employment and 
training of disabled persons; di.strict disablement advisory com- 
mittees have been established in employment exchange areas 
throughout the country, with local panels appointed by these com- 
mittees to help them on specific tasks. 

The Groveniment of India plans to introduce specialised place- 
ment arrangements for disabled persons in the employment ex- 
change organisation as soon as the latter is sufficiently developed. 
A scheme for the resettlCi.ient of disabled ex-service i>ersonnel has 
already been in operation for some time. Lhuler the scheme, disabled 
persons register at the appropriate employment exchange (where 
separate registration cards are maintained for them) and are given 
help in finding suitable employment. It is planned that the em- 
ployment exchanges shall have special sections which will deal 
exclusively with the advisement and placement of the disabled and 
the follow-up after placement. 

In Sweden it is proposed to attach trained placement officers for 
disabled persons to the provincial directorates of the employment 
service; these officers arc to visit the larger employment offices in 
order to interview disabled persons, provide them with employment 
advice and assist them to find suitable work. The State Employment 
Market Commission attaches the greatest importance to the deve- 
lopment of specialised placement facilities for disabled persons 
as a permanent part of the country’s employment service machinery. 
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The United States Employment Service has a statutory obliga- 
tion, under the 1933 Wagner-Peyser Act, to provide facilities for 
the placement of the handicapped and for veterans, including 
disabled veterans. The Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 
provides for effective job counselling as well as for placement 
facilities within the Service for veterans, including handicapped 
veterans. For discharging these responsibilities, the Service is 
organising specialised placement units within each local employ- 
ment office, each unit varying in size according to the needs of the 
area covered by the office and to the practical possibilities of staff 
specialisation. These units are staffed by one or more “selective 
placement counsellors", a title indicating the chief emphasis of their 
work. It is considered important that placement work on behalf of 
handicapped persons should be centered in the Employment Service 
proper because in this way the broadest opportunities for their 
placement can be made available; and also that the specialised 
placement work should be done not only for persons with 
physical or mental disabilities but for all persons requiring 
more careful and individualised placement than is readily available 
in the main stream of employment office operations. The policy 
of the Service with respect to the selective placement of handicapped 
applicants for work is set forth as follows in the Code of Federal 
Regulations ^ : 

(a) To provide such selective placement services to handicapped applicants 
as are necessary to promote for them equal opportunity for employment at 
equal wages in competition with other workers. 

(h) To determine the occupational qualifications of handicapped applicants 
by obtaining complete information concerning work experience, training, and 
personal characteristics, including physical capacities and working conditions 
to be avoided. 

(c) To obtain only such information about disabilities as is significant for 
counselling and placement purposes. 

(d) To provide service without requiring a medical report, but to seek 
the assistance of medical sources in appraising the physical capacities of 
handicapped applicants when necessary for providing effective services. 

(e) To refer handicapped applicants to jobs suited to their physical capa- 
cities and which will not aggravate their disabilities or endanger others. 

To conduct educational programmes with employers, employer groups, 
labour unions, and the community to promote and develop employment opportu- 
nities for handicapped workers. 

* Chapter I, Part 23, section 23.6. “Selective placement” is the term used for 
the over-all programme of service to the handicapped, including all services 
and functionsprovided by the local office from the time the handicapped person 
enters the office until he is occupationally adjusted on the job. The whole 
office participates in the process, not merely the personnel designated to spe- 
cialise in counselling and assist^ handicapped applicants. 
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(g) To co-ordinate its selective placement activities with those of other 
groups and agencies serving the handicapped. 

The preceding examples of national practice testify to a signi- 
ficant development within the last few years of specialised employ- 
ment serv'icc arrangements for disabled applicants for work. Many 
of tliese arrangements arc still in their earliest stages, but some 
have already grown sturdy roots. The main principles governing 
their establishment and use are widely accepted as logical employ- 
ment service organisation policy even in countries, including many 
European countries, where practical difficulties have so far pre- 
vented the development of specialised facilities within the employ- 
ment service. It seems beyond doubt that the trend towards the 
organisation by the public employment service of special placement 
arrangements for disabled applicants will continue into the post- 
war period as part of the permanent machinery of employment 
service organisation. It may be noted in conclusion that at its 26th 
Session, the International I-abour Conference (Philadelphia 1944) 
included the following paragraphs in the Employment (Transition 
from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944: 

General Principles 


X. Disabled workers, whatever tlie origin of their disability, should be 
provided with full opportunities for rehabilitation, specialised vocational 
guidance, training and retraining, and employment on useful work. 


Methods of Application 


39. The criterion for the training and employment of disabled workers 
should be the employability of the worker, whatever the origin of the 
disability. 

40. There should be the closest collaboration between medical services 
for the disabled and vocational rehabilitation and placement services. 

41. Specialised vocational guidance for the disabled should be developed 
in order to make it possible to assess each disabled worker's capacity and to 
select the most appropriate form of employment for him. 

42. (1) Wherever possible, disabled workers should receive training in 
company with able-bodied workers, under the same conditions and with the 
same pay. 

(2) Training sliould be continued to the point where the disabled person 
is able to enter employment as an efficient worker in the trade or occupation 
for which he has been trained. 

(3) Wherever practicable, efforts should be made to retrain disabled 
workers in their former occupations or in related occupations where their 
previous qualifications would be useful. 

(4) Employers with suitable training facilities should be induced to train 
a reasonable proportion of disabled workers. 
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(5) Specialised training centres, with appropriate medical supervision, 
should be provided for those disabled persons who require such special 
training. 

43. (1) Special measures should be taken to ensure equality of employ- 
ment opportunity for disabled workers on the basis of their working capacity. 
Employers should be induced by wide publicity and other means, and where 
necessary compelled, to employ a reasonable quota of disabled workers. 

(2) In certain occupations particularly suitable for the employment of 
seriously disabled workers, such workers should be gpven preference over all 
other workers. 

(3) Efforts should be made, in close co-operation with employers* and 
workers* organisations, to overcome employment discriminations against 
disabled workers which are not related to their ability and job performance, 
and to overcome the obstacles to their employment including the possibility 
of increased liability in respect of workmen*s compensation. 

(4) Employment on useful work in special centres under non-competitive 
conditions should be made available for all disabled workers who cannot be 
made fit for normal employment. 

44. Information should be assembled by the employment service in 
regard to the occupations particularly suited to different disabilities and the 
size, location and employability of the disabled population. 

Arrangements for War Veterans 

Specialised employment service arrangements for war veterans 
are the outgrowth of the special conditions in which this group of 
workers are forced to re-enter the employment market. Many of 
these men and women have been out of touch with the domestic 
employment situation for a long period of time ; many are returning 
from military service with changed skills or new qualifications which 
they do not know how to relate to civilian employment opportunities ; 
many had never worked before enlistment and they are entering 
the civilian labour force for the first rime; others merely need 
friendly advice and encouragement in approaching a different kind 
of work life; some have psychological problems relating to their 
employability on which they wish help; and still others seek more 
general resettlement advice in connection with employment and 
living and working conditions. Moreover, since all countries have 
wished to give returning veterans full opportunities in the employ- 
ment market, the national demobilisation and resettlement pro- 
grammes have included special provisions concerning the re-employ- 
ment of this group. Most countries with large numbers of ex-service 
personnel, returning prisoners or deportees have therefore taken 
the view that there should be special facilities to secure for these 
men and women full and suitable opportunities for vocational coun- 
selling and employment. 
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The number of countries in which specialised employment 
service work is done for war veterans is limited, since the problem 
does not arise in many countries with an employment service. Where 
such specialised work is done, the special facilities for veterans 
have been built up within the existing employment service in some 
cases; in other cases, they have had little systematic connection 
with the employment service. In the liberated countries of Europe, 
the re-employment problems of repatriated prisoners of war and 
deportees were complicated not only by the chaos of the general 
employment situation but also by the fact that the employment 
service in these countries had to be reorganised, purged of colla- 
borationists and re-established as a part of the reconstruction 
machinery. In these countries, therefore, the re employment of 
veterans was often handled, as in Belgium and France, through 
special ministries or directorates set up to ensure satisfactory repa- 
triation and resettlement. Elsewhere, however, the chief respon- 
sibility for the placement of veterans in civil employment tended 
to be assigned or left to the employment service or transferred to 
this service as the undesirability of dual facilities and divided re- 
sponsibilities became apparent. In fact, it is perhaps significant that, 
with the exception mentioned above, the present arrangements are 
now an integral part of the general employment service machinery, 
and the special aid to veterans is based on the principle of indivi- 
dualised guidance and placement by sympathetic and qualified staff 
trained to draw upon the resources of the whole employment service 
in performing veterans' placement work. In some countries, this 
principle was not widely accepted at the beginning and the respon- 
sibility for veterans' re-employment was either placed outside the 
employment service or shared among a variety of Government 
agencies. The resultant administrative confusion and duplication of 
work led to a shift towards giving the employment service greater 
or sole responsibility, and, so far as can be judged, this has resulted 
in more adequate placement work for the veterans themselves. It 
bears out the view that on the whole the employment needs of 
returned service personnel are not too specialised to be dealt with 
effectively through usual employment service channels, supplemented 
by internal arrangements for providing additional general and voca- 
tional guidance for veterans and for ensuring that the staff mem- 
bers with whom the veterans come into contact are qualified by 
experience or training to understand the types of problems which 
the veteran returning to civil emplo)mient is likely to encounter. 
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In Australia the need of demobilised men and women for 
effective placement facilities, and the clear responsibility of the 
Commonwealth to meet this need, were among the main immediate 
incentives behind the establishment of the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service. Special provision has been made by the Service lo 
deal with ex-service personnel, a central ex-servicemen’s office has 
been set up in each capital city, and special units of the district 
offices of the Service will deal with veterans seeking employment. 

In Canada the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act admi- 
nistered through the emplo}'ment offices of the Nalit)nal Employment 
Service, which are also responsible for jdacing discharged service 
personnel in suitable jobs. In March 1944, a Vet(‘rans’ Placement 
Officer was appointed to establish methods for the rapid placement 
in employment of discharged service men and women. Subsequently, 
the Veterans’ Placement Division of the National Employment 
Service was set up at headquarters to supervise the application of 
the policies and methods worked out in co-operation with military 
authorities and the Department of Veterans Affairs. At the regional 
offices of the Employment Service, regional veterans’ placement 
supervisors have been appointed to ensure that specialised atten- 
tion is given in all local employment offices of the region to the 
placement of ex-service personnel. These supervisors work under the 
regional superintendent of the Service and, through him, with the 
headquarters Veterans’ Placement Division, on the one hand, and 
with the local office managements, on the other. In all the larger 
local employment offices, special units, known as armed forces 
registration units, have been established to ensure that demobilised 
men and women receive prompt and adequate vocational assistance 
and are placed in the most suitable jobs available for them. These 
units are staffed by specially trained veterans’ officers, themselves 
ex-service personnel, whose main tasks are to register and interview 
the returned veteran and find out his qualifications and tastes and 
then to draw on the resources of the rest of the employment office 
in finding the job most suitable for him. The units are supposed 
to follow up each case until the man or woman is placed in em- 
ployment if this is at all possible. In the smaller offices, a special 
member of the staff (termed veterans’ officer) is assigned the re- 
sponsibility for dealing with all ex-servicemen in search of employ- 
ment. At all operating levels, the Employment Service co-operates 
with the offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs, which has 
the primary responsibility for veterans' re-establishment. These 
offices refer veterans to the employment offices for placement, and 
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the latter have been instructed to work closely with the citizens 
rehabilitation committees set up across Canada.^ The present divi- 
sion of responsibilities between the Employment Service and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs grew out of a period of experi- 
mentation, characterised by less well-defined allocation of the place- 
ment function and, in consequence, a certain amount of duplica- 
tion of effort. 

In France special placement offices for repatriated prisoners of 
war were in operation during 1944. The Ministry of labour con- 
sidered, however, that these offices constituted an obstacle to the 
effective application of the law granting employment preference 
to prisoners of war, political and forced labour deportees and 
assimilated groups, and that the preference could not be enforced 
without a centralisation of vacancies. Under these arrangements 
there tended to be competition between the regular employment 
offices and the special offices for prisoners and others. As a result, 
the .special offices have now been abolished and the regular em- 
ployment offices have full responsibility for the placement of 
former prisoners and deportees. 

In Great Britain special resettlement advice centres have been 
set up as an extension of the existing employment exchange service 
of the Ministry of Labour. The centres provide general assistance 
of all kinds to returning service men and women, but the actual 
placement of veterans in civil employment is done through regular 
employment exchange channels. It is considered that these exchanges 
are equipped to provide full opportunities for ex-service personnel, 
and that no special adaptation of their service, other than the setting 
up of the advice centres as a part of the employment exchange, is 
necessary. The Ministry of labour has opposed the setting up of 
specialised registers of ex-service men and women in the exchanges ; 
and the Minister of labour (then Mr. Revin) has expressed the 
conviction that “too much segregation of the people who use the em- 
ployment exchanges” was an undesirable development which would 

‘ In the repc^rt of the (Government of Canada on the application of the 
Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, the 
employment service arrangements for veterans were commended in the follow- 
inj< terms: 

The employment offices have played an important part in the re- 
establishment in civil life of thousands of members of the forces, parti- 
cularly in the case of those who were in search of employment. Moreover, 
the offices have participated — directly or indirectly — in other phases 
of the re-establishment programme, in the field of counselling veterans, 
in carrying out the provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, in directing the veteran to the proper office for information on land 
grants, gratuities, and, in fact, as the centre to which the veteran turns 
for help in almost every phase of tlie readjustment process. 
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not lead to any broadening of employment opportunities for ex- 
service personnel or any other particular groups in the labour force. 

In India the employment exchanges now being set up have as 
one of their chief purposes the provision of vocational advice and 
placement facilities for the men and women released from the forces. 
A special resettlement advice service has been created in connection 
with the plans for resettlement and re-employment. 

In New Zealand the Rehabilitation Department is the central 
agency for veterans* re-establishment, but the National Service De- 
partment, which included the wartime employment office network, 
was assigned chief responsibility for the placement in industry of 
ex-service personnel fit for and seeking industrial work. The Depart- 
ment carried out this task through a special Servicemen’s Division. 
So far as is known, the new National Employment Service has taken 
over from the National Service Department the responsibility for 
veterans* placement work, and the work continues to be organised 
as an integral part of the general machinery of the service. 

In the Union of South Africa the chief responsibility for vete- 
rans* placement rests with the Directorate of Demobilisation of the 
Ministry of Welfare and Demobilisation, which works in close touch 
with the Department of labour, responsible for the employment 
offices. In most cases, the employment offices make the actual place- 
ments, but the Public Service Commission handles most of the ar- 
rangements for the employment of veterans in public service, in 
which a fixed preference for ex-volunteers applies. 

The United States Employment Service was specifically assigned 
the responsibility of maintaining ‘'a veterans* service to be devoted 
to securing employment for veterans** by the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933. From that time on, there has been within the hmiployment 
Service a specialised division called the Veterans* Employment Ser- 
vice, operating through a veterans* employment representative in 
each State administrative office and a local veterans’ representative 
in each of the 1,500 local offices of the Service. The Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 also specifies the intent of Congress that 
‘‘there shall be an effective job counselling and employment place- 
ment service for veterans, and that to this end, policies shall be pro- 
mulgated and administered so as to provide for them the maximum 
of job opportunity in the field of gainful employment**. So far as 
the employment service is concerned, the practice is to give each 
veteran specialised assistance through the veterans* representatives 
of the Veterans* Employment Service. Moreover, one or more em- 
ployees (preferably veterans) are designated in each local employ- 
ment office as veterans* employment representatives. These represen- 
tatives register and interview veterans for employment and, where 
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necessary, help them to define their occupational plans. In finding 
suitable employment for them, they use the regular employment office 
channels to the full, rather than duplicate the placement work done 
in these offices. The general policy is to co-ordinate service to veterans 
closely with service to all other applicants in the local office, and 
to make service to veterans an individualised, but not a separate, 
part of the work. 

The need for supplementing the employment service administra- 
tion with the specialised work for veterans will diminish as the 
men and women concerned find their way back into permanent em- 
ployment. Should they lose their jobs after a period of years, there 
is no real reason, from an employment standpoint, why their needs 
should be regarded as specialised and why they should be met on 
any different footing from other applicants for employment, except 
in so far as a fixed and continuing policy of preference to veterans 
in referral to public or private employment may be followed. Thus, 
it may be expected that the specialised arrangements for veterans 
within the employment service will be of a more temporary character 
than other forms of specialisation of employment service work men- 
tioned here. 


The development of these specialised arrangements for particular 
categories of persons in the labour force is a significant feature of 
employment service machinery and has involved many interesting 
adaptations of the methods of work of the service. It has therefore 
seemed appropriate to consult the Governments in regard to the 
desirability of including provision for such arrangements in the 
international regulations on the employment service. The following 
point is therefore included in the Questionnaire: 

12. (a) Do you, consider that the international regulations should 
provide for specialised arrangements by the employment service 
on behalf of particular categories of zvorkers in the employment 
market? 

(b) If so, do you consider that such arrangements should be 
made in respect of: 

(i) juveniles? 

(ii) technical, professional and executive workers or salaried 
employees? 

(iii) disabled persons? 

(iv) ex-service personnel? 
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Specialisation by Sex 

Before the war, it was common practice to deal separately with 
men and women applicants for work within the employment ser- 
vice. In some cases, this meant that the local offices had separate 
entrances for men and women, separate waiting rooms, and separate 
staff ; in other cases, there were separate offices for men and women ; 
and in still other cases, particularly in the smaller offices, sex 
specialisation merely meant that male members of the staff dealt 
with male applicants for work and female members dealt with 
women. 

The practice of specialised arrangements based on sex rather 
than on the occupational background, qualifications and tastes of 
the applicants originated in part as a police rule. It was also an 
outcome of long-standing traditions and customs as to the status 
of women in the national employment market. It tended to coincide, 
in some measure, with the structure of employment opportunity for 
women. There was a fairly rigid demarcation between '‘men's work" 
and “women's work" in most countries and thus, in practice, the 
sex division of employment service work contained a certain amount 
of occupational logic. The sorting of men and women applicants 
for work into two groups was also an outgrowth of the feeling that 
there was a definite preference among women for specialised or 
separate employment office facilities, and that this had to be taken 
into account if the employment service was to be fully used by 
women in search of employment in all occupations. Specialisation 
of service by sex thus developed and persisted in the great majority 
of countries with an employment service up to the outbreak of war 
in 1939. It might be noted, however, that in the U.S.S.R. women 
were allocated to employment in the same way as men, with no 
separate arrangements for their placement; and in the United States, 
while separate employment sections or services for women had 
grown up in the early days of the employment service, these had 
tended to be replaced in many local offices by mixed sections or 
services, handling both men and women, and the further develop- 
ment of separate facilities for women was increasingly discouraged. 

The war appears to have had contradictory effects on the speciali- 
sation of employment service work by sex. On the one hand, as 
part of national campaigns to persuade more women to enter em- 
ployment, and industrial jobs in particular, the employment services 
of many of the major belligerent countries (including Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the United Kingdom) took steps to 
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build up or expand and strengthen the branches, divisions or sec- 
tions of the local offices responsible for handling women workers, 
so that the services could deal more promptly and adequately with 
the larger numbers and many different kinds of women passing 
through them. It was also important in these countries to persuade 
women who had never worked before and who would not ordinarily 
be interested in working outside their homes to accept employment, 
and this was considered as an additional reason for building up 
specialised services for allocating these women to work of importance 
within their capacity and suited, so far as possible, to their other 
responsibilities. Mnally, the introduction of compulsory registra- 
tion and national service for women made the existence of special- 
ised machinery more necessary than in peacetime. On the other 
hand, the war economy had the effect of breaking down a great 
many of the remaining distinctions between “men’s work” and 
‘^women’s work” and thus destroyed more of the pre-war argument 
for sex specialisation. 

At present, national practice is varied. In most of the countries 
for which information is available, some form of specialisation in 
women's placement still exists. In Belgium, Chile, France, Great 
Britain, Luxembourg, Netherlands and Switzerland the general plan 
is to set up separate sections or branches of the employment offices 
to de«al with women applicants for work. In Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, separate departments deal with men and women within each 
employment exchange; the men's departments are staffed by men 
and the women's departments by women, although there may be 
both men and women in central service sections (e.g., those dealing 
with finance and the management of the exchange are the same for 
both departments). The co-ordination of work within each exchange 
is very close, however, so that the sections of the women’s depart- 
ment have access to a full occupational range of vacancies and are 
not isolated from the main stream of employment exchange acti- 
vities. In Canada, wherever the volume of women job seekers war- 
rants the establishment of a special division for women, this is 
done; in the smaller offices, for practical reasons, specialisation 
takes the form of assigning women selection officers to handle the 
interviewing and placement of female applicants. In Sweden pro- 
cedure is mixed. There are now separate employment service sec- 
tions for the placing of women in many occupations, but the place- 
ment of teachers, artists, musicians, and clerical workers (except 
in Stockholm) is handled in offices dealing with both sexes on an 
equal basis. The wisdom of continuing a policy of having separate 
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sections for men and women is under examination by the authorities 
at the present time. In the United States, as noted above, the official 
national policy of the Employment Service is to discourage separate 
placement sections or branches for men and women on the grounds 
that they are administratively inefficient and not conducive to the 
sound placement of women according to their full capacities and 
skills. However, where a woman applicant for work expresses a 
preference to be interviewed by a female member of the employ- 
ment office staff, her preference is respected. In France, in principle 
men and women arc placed in employment by the same employment 
office, but the office is generally organised to provide separate en- 
trance, reception and interview arrangements for the two groups 
of applicants. 

In most countries, including the United States, there appears to 
be a recognition that some kind of special action through the em- 
ployment service is desirable and indeed necessary to meet the 
special problems of women in the employment market, no matter 
what the origin of these problems. But there is an increasing diver- 
gence of view as to whether this action should take the form of 
separate employment office arrangements for men and women, given 
the greatly increased range of occupations in which men and women 
share the jobs and work under the same conditions of employment. 
Some thought is being given, therefore, to other lines of action, for 
example, to the setting up of special advisory committees or sub- 
committees on women’s placement, to more adequate representation 
of qualified women throughout the employment service itself, to 
increasing study by the employment service of the general and 
specific obstacles to placing women in jobs on the basis of their 
individual merit and skill, and to various forms of educational cam- 
paigns aimed at widening women’s employment opportunities over 
the whole range of work for which they have shown they are 
suitable. 

In 1944, the International Labour- Conference, recognising the 
importance of the principles and machinery used during the tran- 
sition period and thereafter to place women in suitable employment, 
incorporated the following principle in the Employment (Transi- 
tion from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944: 

The redistribution of women workers in each national economy should be 
carried out on the principle of complete equality of opportunity for men and 
women in respect of admission to employment on the basis of their individual 
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merit, skill and experience, and steps should be taken to encourage the establish- 
ment of wage rates on the basis of job content, without regard to sex.* 

In July 1946, a group of experts chosen from the members of 
the I.L.O. Committee on Women’s Work met in technical confer- 
ence in Montreal to discuss problems of the post-war employment 
of women, including arrangements for their placement through the 
employment service. Their Report, which has been referred by the 
Governing Body to its Employment Committee for consideration, 
includes the following paragraphs in regard to the organisation of 
the placement of women: 

Placement of Women 

It was with great satisfaction that the experts learned that the question 
of the organisation of employment service Iiad been placed on the agenda of 
the 1947 Session of the Conference. Without attempting a comprehensive 
study of this important problem, they concentrated on those aspects concerning 
placement of women. 

One general principle was consideretl of such importance that it is 
reiterated at the outset, namely, that employment services should be expected 
to place in a vacant job the person best (pialified to fill the job, account being 
taken not only of the interests of the employer, but of the person seeking 
employment. For this purpose the individual aptitudes and the skills acquired 
by a woman worker should be taken into consideration in the same way as in 
the case of a male worker. 

Organisation of the employment offices. As regards methods of achieving 
this objective, the opinions of the experts differed and were coloured by the 
administrative aistoms of their countries. Several of them set forth the 
advantages of placing men and women through a single service organised on 
an occupational basis: they considered that men and women looking for a job 
are thus more sure of access to the employment opportunities offered in the 
branch of occupation to which they belong. They pointed out, however, that 
placement through a single service does not necessarily imply that women 
enter the employment office by the same door as men, nor that they wait in 
the same room. On the other hand, certain experts expressed the opinion 
that separate sections for the placement of men and of women give good 
results, provided that the two sections of a given service are established 
according to the same principles, operate under a single direction, along the 
same lines and in the closest collaboration. Moreover, for placement in technical 
and other higher posts, it was agreed that a single service was generally 
desirable. It was also agreed that in all cases decent and attractive premises 
must be provided if W'omcn are to be expected to use them. No one supported 
the idea of an employment service organised wholly on the basis of sex. 

Advisory bodies. The desirability of advisory bodies in which women’s 
interests are adequately representeil was unanimously recognised in order to 
ensure a placement policy having due regard to women’s interests. At each 
level — national, regional and local — where advisory bodies are found 


* General Principle IX. 
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useful, women's interests should be represented. It was pointed out that, at 
the local level, the organisation of special committees or subcommittees for 
dealing with the employment problems of women have proved their value in 
many cases, especially in periods like that which we have just passed through, 
when the employment market was subject to drastic changes and when it was 
necessary to study carefully all these factors in order to place women success- 
fully. 

Vocational guidance. The necessity of organising vocational guidance 
services, free to workers and competent to give expert advice, within ihe 
framework of placement services or in close collaboration with them, was 
recognised as being of use to all workers, but in the case of adult services 
they are particularly useful for women, as a large number of women, because 
of family circumstances, enter employment late or return to it. Since they have 
lost contact with the school and may not have received vocational training 
at the normal age, it is essential to provide facilitit's for discovering thein 
individual aptitudes. j ^ C* 0 

It was stressed that there was need for vocational guidance founded on 
principles broadened by war experience, for the direction of both girls and 
adult women towards either training facilities or placement in industry or in 
other fields of activity. Along with individual guidance, great use might be 
made of methods for providing collective information such as pamphlets, 
radio talks, films, etc., on careers and occupations, on training facilities open 
to women, on time needed for preparation, current wages, prospects of 
success and of promotion. In this connection it would be particularly appro- 
priate to explore new fields of activity as to their suitability for women. A 
public service operating as part of or in close collaboration with the em- 
ployment service should be responsible for systematic research along these 
lines. It was pointed out, however, that guidance pamphlets and other infor- 
mation must reflect good current practice in order to stimulate the legitimate 
ambitions of young women and make known to them the full range of oppor- 
tunity. In countries which have had no experience in war production, it 
would be desirable to spread information concerning results obtained in other 
countries where this production was very extensive, in order to widen con- 
ceptions of vocational guidance as a basis for vocational training ana the 
placement of women. 

Training of placement personnel. The need of trained pcr.sonnel both for 
guidance services and for placement services was recognised by all the experts. 
Many of the elements of such training should be common to the personnel 
engaged in the placement of men and women, either within the framework 
of the single services or within the framework of separate sections of a 
given service. Nevertheless, specialisation might be useful in view of a 
thorough knowledge of the jobs generally allocated to women, of certain 
psycho-technical aspects of the question, of the social problems connected with 
the family responsibilities of women workers, of special legislation for the 
protection of women, if such exists, etc. 

The personnel should have constant access to information on the changes 
which may occur in their own field of activity and keep their technical 
knowledge up to date in order that women applicants may profit by work 
opportunities in the modem, changing economic and technical situation. The 
staff should be given opportunities to enter the workplaces of the district. 
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in order to be familiar with conditions under which work is carried on 
and to discover more easily what jobs are adaptable to women workers. 
Conferences between members of a given service or region and refresher 
training courses have proved of great value for improving the competence 
of the staff and helping them to overcome difficulties in their work. 

Suitable employment. As regards both the placement of women and the 
granting of insurance benefits or assistance allowances during unemployment, 
the interpretation of the term “suitable employment”, refusal of which entails 
suspension or loss of the benefits or allowances, is of primary importance. 
It was agreed that, for both men and women, the general standards for 
suitable employment, with revision in appropriate cases as to a reasonable 
period of time which may vary with individual circumstances, are: (1) skill 
qualifications comparable to those of the most recent employment, or of the 
highest skill used by the applicant; (2) wages comparable to those paid on 
the last job or to those established within the district offering the job; 
(3) suitability of experience; (4) convenience of location; (5) appro- 
priateness of the applicant’s physical condition to physical requirements of the 
job; and (6) absence of disqualifying circumstances in the job (such as trade 
disputes, wages below those provided by union contracts, or an unreasonable 
requirement of geographical shift). 

It was iK)intcd out that some of these requirements should be studied 
with particular care in the case of a woman worker, especially the location of 
the workjdacc when a woman worker has a family or household responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, current interpretations of the term have often not kept 
pace with the current practices in the employment of women which have 
undergone wide ch.anges in the last years. These interpretations reveal a 
thorough lack of understanding of women's capabilities and may thus be 
extremely harmful to their legitimate interests. Such regulations, for example, 
deprive an unemployed woman who refuses employment in domestic service 
of allowance rights, whatever may be her experience and technical qualifica- 
tions in other branches of activity. While recognising that domestic service 
may offer a suitable opportunity of employment and, to an increasing extent, 
advantageous and skilled jobs, as efforts are made to raise the status of this 
occupation and to improve its working conditions, the experts unanimously 
agrecil that domestic service cannot be considered suitable employment in 
every case. A woman claimant without skill in any occupation should not be 
required to accept placement in domestic service under penalty of losing her 
allowance unless the vacancy is clearly suitable in her case. She should rather 
be given the opportunity of receiving prior training in this or some other 
occui>ation. 

In the light of the discussion at the above conference of experts 
and of the variations in current national practice as regards arrange- 
ments for the placement of women through the employment service, 
the Governments are consulted on the following point in the Ques- 
tionnaire : 

13. (a) Do you consider that for the placing of women the 
general organisation of placement work on an occupational basis 
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is sufficient to ensure access to employment on the basis of indivi- 
dual merit? 

(b) If not, do you consider that the international regulations 
should provide for the employment service to develop specialised 
arrangements for the placement of women applicants for employ- 
ment? 

Co-ordination of General and Specialised Placement 
Arrangements 

The development of these various forms of specialisation of 
employment service work has raised a number of difficult problems 
of administrative co-ordination, the solution of which vitally affects 
the ability of the employment service to carry out its basic place- 
ment functions effectively. The co-ordination of specialised arrange- 
ments with general employment service work has been achieved in 
a variety of different ways. 

In the first place, most countries appear to have insisted on the 
principle that any specialised placement work done for particular 
industries or occupations or groups of workers should be brought 
squarely within the structure of the regular employment service. 
In practice, this has meant subordination of specialised sections, 
divisions or units to the appropriate administrative authorities of 
the employment service. Where the specialised placement arrange- 
ments cover the country as a whole on a centralised basis, as is the 
case in the placement of particular groups of highly qualified technical 
personnel in Great Britain, they are controlled and organised by the 
national headquarters of the service. Where the arrangements are 
organised primarily on a regional basis, as with the placement of 
disabled persons in Sweden or of professional, technical and execu- 
tive personnel in other countries, or where they operate with areas 
different from those established for local employment office work, 
as with the placement of construction workers, dock workers or 
forestry workers in various countries, the direct supervision of the 
arrangements falls to the regional administration of the employment 
service, with policy directed from headquarters as for regular em- 
ployment service work. Where specialisation takes the form of 
specialised sections within the local offices, or of separate offices 
set up within the local office area for particular industries or occu- 
pations or for particular categories of workers, such as juveniles, 
the control of policy is vested in the management .of the local em- 
ployment service office, and from these offices on up to headquarters 
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through the regular employment service channels. In other words, 
the specialised work, to be an integrated part of the employment 
service, must be subordinated to the general administrative structure 
at the appropriate level of administration. This does not preclude 
the existence of special arrangements for co-ordinating the activities 
of each particular network of occupational or other sections or 
offices in such manner as to promote mobility through the whole 
country or region, but it does ensure that at every point these ar- 
rangements will be reviewed in the light of, and subject to final 
conformity with, the general employment service policy and admi- 
nistration. In the absence of such an over-all and clearly defined 
supervisory control by the regular employment service, it would be 
a most difficult task to ensure the maintenance of unified adminis- 
tration. 

In addition, national practice indicates that various steps may 
be taken to ensure a fluid relationship between specialised sections 
or offices and the rest of the employment service. Vacancies which 
might be suitably registered in more than one section or office can 
be circulated to each of them, for example, and applicants for work 
can be classified and registered according to primary and secondary 
qualifications and interests, and, if suitable, allowed to register with 
more than one section or office if they so wish. Thus, specialised 
occupational sections may be required to note and pass on any 
special experience of an applicant in a second or secondary industry 
or occupation; a juvenile, though first interviewed by a special 
juvenile branch of the employment office, may be referred to the 
part of the employment office best equipped to handle his placement, 
such as a specialised “higher appointments*' office or a specialised 
building trades section of the exchange; a disabled applicant for 
work may be given counselling assistance by a specialised unit of 
the employment office, but then referred to the appropriate occupa- 
tional section for placement. Informal staff co-operation within each 
employment office is an essential element in integrating specialised 
arrangements with general employment service work. In addition, 
however, there seems to be a need for clearly defined formal arrange- 
ments, so that co-operation along these lines becomes an automatic 
part of each wheel of the administrative machinery. 

All such arrangements, formal or informal, have a basically 
similar purpose. Their aim is to keep open, so far as may be admi- 
nistratively practicable, the doors between one part of employment 
service work and another, so that applicants for work and prospec- 
tive employers alike have the fullest range of opportunity over the 
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whole employment market, and so that no one part of the machinery 
of placement acquires any character of exclusiveness not warranted 
by the specific requirements of the occupation, industry or group 
of workers. The application of this principle is stressed by employers 
and workers alike. The employer wishes to have access to a wide 
reservoir of potentially qualified workers. The job seeker wishes to 
be as free as possible to find the available employment best adapted 
to his tastes and qualifications. The trade unions of several coun- 
tries, e.g., Great Britain and Sweden, have been particularly anxious 
to prevent any restriction of free access by workers to the different 
occupational levels. 

Thus, while it seems fairly clear that certain forms of speciali- 
sation of employment service work are closely enough rooted in 
employment market logic to have a more or less permanent and 
prosperous future, it is also clear that unless there are systematic 
and adequate arrangements for co-ordinating the specialised place- 
ment work with the regular employment service machinery, the po- 
tential benefits of specialisation may be nullified. The following 
point is therefore included in the Questionnaire: 

14. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the co-ordination of any such specialised arrangements 
zvith the general zvork of the employment serzneef 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FUNCTIONS 

The increased emphasis on the more positive objectives of the 
employment service as an instrument of full employment policy has 
involved the acceptance of more positive specific tasks. These are 
instanced in the following sections under the headings, respectively, 
of collection of information concerning employment and unem- 
ployment, general standards for the recruitment and placement of 
workers, encouragement of necessary occupational mobility among 
workers, encouragement of necessary geographical mobility, co- 
operation of the employment service in unemployment insurance 
and assistance administration, and participation of the employment 
service in activities affecting the employment situation. 

Collection of Information concerning Employment 
AND Unemployment 

A first specific task of every employment service, regardless of 
how it is organised or how highly it is developed, is the collection 
and analysis of information concerning the condition and trend of 
employment and unemployment. This factual information, assembled 
and made available on a national, regional and local basis, and for 
particular industries and occupations, is a prerequisite not only of 
the technical organisation of the employment market but also of 
the development and application of national policies of full employ- 
ment and efficient distribution of manpower within the framework 
of a production programme aimed at higher living standards. It is 
thus impossible to exaggerate the importance of the informational 
function of the employment service at any time, and the task assumes 
outstanding practical significance in moving towards the social ob- 
jectives of the post-war economy. 

From the beginning, every national employment service has been 
assigned the task of collecting certain kinds of information about 
the employment market. In the past, however, the informational 
duties of the service in most countries were somewhat limited. In 
many cases, they were limited to a routine recording of information 
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on the number of unemployed workers seeking jobs with the aid 
of the employment service and on the number of vacancies notified 
to the service. This was particularly true where the employment 
service was in an early stage of development, as, for example, in 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand, but it was also true in coun- 
tries in which the employment service was far more mature and 
experienced, as, for example, in Great Britain and a number of 
the countries of continental Europe. The depression of the ’thirties 
brought to light many of the deficiencies of the informational work 
of the various employment services. In many countries, as in the 
United States, for example, it was realised for the fir^t time how 
few facts were available concerning the requirements of industry 
for workers and the supply of workers at any given moment and 
how difficult it was to forecast the trend of employment for even 
a limited period in advance. Not until the outbreak of war in 1939, 
however, was there any full appreciation of the extent to which 
such data were essential for the purposes of employment organisa- 
tion. During the war, a number of countries were f()rced to expand 
and improve their employment market information, d'heir experience 
has served to emphasise the need for such information in applying 
employment policy in the post-war period. 

To apply any full employment policy effectively, two main kinds 
of information are required. The first is current statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment classified so as to provide a detailed 
picture of present and prospective (i.e., for a few months in advance) 
employment in the various industries and areas and among the 
various groups in the working population. The second is statistics 
projected over a longer period of time in such a way that there 
may be an over-all employment target corresponding to national 
production and consumption goals. 

The duty of collecting and analysing information on current 
and short-term labour requirements and on the labour supply falls 
to the employment service, as a rule, though it may sometimes 
share the task with other agencies. Thus, the Employment Service Re- 
commendation, 1944, stipulates that the duties of each national em- 
ployment service should include “collecting and making available 
information concerning labour supply, employment opportunitie.s, 
the skills required to do particular jobs, changes in skill require- 
ments within the different industries, employment and unemploy- 
ment trends, the regularisation of employment, and the causes of 
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unemployment, and other information of value in promoting full 
employment''.' 

A survey of national practice in ascertaining labour requirements 
and labour supply indicates that a number of important problems of 
principle and method have still to be resolved in this field. Govern- 
ment estimates of the current and short-term labour requirements 
of employers, for example, include a wide margin of error; further, 
accuracy is needed to make them of greater practical value. In a 
number of countries, statistics on the present and prospective supply 
of labour tend to be unreliable. The problem is to improve the me- 
thods of collecting these data and of classifying them so that they give 
immediate indications useful in training and placement work and in 
applying other instruments of employment policy, such as the plan- 
ning and timing of public investment. Many of these problems are 
of a highly technical statistical nature; and most of them are difficult 
to solve in present circumstances. These factors are far outside the 
scope of this Report, but attention may be drawn to a few points 
which seem to have a special relevance to the collection of employ- 
ment market infonnation by the employment service. These points 
are being stressed by various countries now engaged in revising, 
extending and improving their short-term employment data in the 
near future: 

(a) the necessity of continuous analysis of labour requirements 
on an industry and area basis, including action to promote 
greater technical knowledge of skill requirements in each 
branch of industry (by such means as job analysis, for ex- 
ample) and of any special factors affecting the employment 
opportunities of particular industries and areas ; 

(b) the necessity of employing well-trained staff on the work 
of surveying employers' labour requirements, since expe- 
rience shows that the accuracy of employers forecasting of 
their needs varies considerably with the ability and judg- 
ment of the personnel engaged in collecting figures on cur- 
rent and prospective labour requirements; 

(c) the desirability of encouraging employers to give advance 
notice of their vacancies to the employment service, as re- 
commended in the Employment (Transition from War to 
Peace) Recommendation, 1944*; 

(d) the desirability of close Government and employer co-opera- 
tion in analysing estimates of labour requirements and of 


* Paragrapli 2 (2) (a), 

* Paragraph 13(3). 
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associating trade unions and works councils with the tasks of 
estimating labour requirements, making job analyses, etc.; 

(e) the necessity of continuous analysis of labour supply by 
skills, industries and areas, as well as on a national basis, 
and of making this information available to the Government 
agencies, employers and trade unions concerned; 

(f) the desirability of encouraging all types of unemployed and 
underemployed persons to register for employment with 
the employment service, so that the employment service may 
have a more comprehensive picture of the available supply 
of workers; 

(g) the necessity of studying without delay the causes and in- 
cidence of any unemployment that arises and the charac- 
teristics of the unemployed population, in order to provide 
a detailed factual basis for diagnosing and remedying un- 
employment ; 

(h) the necessity for machinery for co-ordinating and utilising 
to best advantage the information about employment made 
available by periodic and special manpower surveys. 

A number of countries are taking steps to expand the range of 
employment service work in the field of collecting and analysing 
information. 

The United States Employment Service has initiated a compre- 
hensive programme to extend the compilation of current and pros- 
pective employment information ; the programme will make available 
detailed material grouped in series covering a general survey of the 
chief labour market areas of the country, area employment, area un- 
employment, employment opportunities by areas and industries, 
periodic and special surveys of employment conditions and trends 
(including short-term surveys of labour requirements), etc. 

In the 1944 White Paper on Employment Policy^ the Government 
of the United Kingdom stressed the necessity of obtaining relevant 
statistics for the execution of an employment policy. Among the 
‘‘principal classes of statistics which must be obtained for the efficient 
operation of an employment policy" the White Paper lists ‘‘statistics 
of employment and unemployment, including quarterly or monthly 
statements of present and prospective employment in the main 
industries and areas in the country, based on returns from employ- 
ers". The employment exchanges are responsible for the collection 
of such statistics. They compile and maintain local employment 
records, and the manager of each exchange prepares a comprehensive 


' Cmd. 6527 (London. May 1944). 
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quarterly report on the employment situation in his area. These 
reports include not only statistics on current employment, but also 
general information on present and prospective employment in the 
chief industries of the area. Occupational analysis is also being 
undertaken by the local employment exchanges. 

In Canada the National Employment Service, through its more 
than 200 local offices, collects current employment data (showing, 
among other things, the number of vacancies and their industrial 
distribution, the number of applicants in the various regions, areas 
and occupations, etc.), which are centralised and processed in the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Dominion Department of 
Lal)our. This Branch also makes quarterly forecasts of employment 
for periods of three to six months in advance, and undertakes 
special studies of employment trends in particular industries and 
areas and of the labour force of the country and of particular areas. 

In addition, information received by the Employment Service is 
screened by co-ordinating committees of the senior officers most 
concerned with the formulation of policy of the Service, and policy 
directives are issued to the local offices of the Service to facilitate the 
most effective use of information relating to the labour market. 

The Australian Commonwealth Employment Service is required 
“to provide such information services as the Minister determines’*. 
The district offices of the Employment Service forward regular 
returns to the Central Office, providing details of the number of 
persons placed, the number of persons seeking employment, the 
number of unfilled vacancies, the composition of unemployment and 
of prospective labour requirements, the probable expansion or con- 
traction of production in industries in the area covered, and so forth. 
Trained officers analyse skill requirements for various occupations 
and industries and are at present compiling a manual of job descrip- 
tions for all occupations in the Commonwealth. An effort is also 
made to collect information regarding the causes of unemployment. 

In New Zealand the Employment Service is authorised by the 
ICmployment Act, 1945, “to make surveys or forecasts of the classes 
of employment from time to time required or available . . . whether 
in industry or otherwise”, to obtain and collect information on 
employment and unemployment trends. The Act also provides for 
regulations to obtain “any information or particulars that may be 
required for the purposes of the Act whether in relation to labour 
requirements, retrenchments, movements of labour, subsidies or 
otherwise”; and in 1946 the Employment (Information) Regulations 
were issued, providing for data to be collected from the district 
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offices indicating whether an industry is receiving its fair share of 
new workers or losing workers to other industries, whether wage 
movements in other industries are acting unfavourably against it, 
whether labour shortage exists in general or in specific industries, 
areas or occupations. The Research and Statistical Section of the 
National Employment Service, on the basis of the figures assembled 
through the local offices, provides current data on employment and 
unemployment, the number of vacancies filled and unfilled and the 
number of applicants for employment, classified by industry or 
occupation and by geographical district. 

In Belgium the Provisional Unemployment Fund, which ad- 
ministers the employment service, collects and publishes weekly 
statistics on placement operations and unemployment for the whole 
country and also makes studies of certain aspects of the employment 
problem, such as causes of unequal distribution of unemployment, or 
the manpower situation in particular industries, or the results of 
measures taken to alleviate unemployment. 

In Chile and the Argentine Republic the employment service 
authorities are empowered to undertake a wide range of studies of 
employment and unemployment, in addition to having the task of 
periodically collecting detailed information on labour requirements 
and labour supply. 

In Greece the employment offices are required to provide the 
Ministry of National Economy with information regarding the 
labour market conditions in regions under their jurisdiction. Statis- 
tics of persons seeking employment and of the labour requirements 
of enterprises operating in their region are collected regularly. 

In China the employment service of Chungking already under- 
takes enquiries into the demand for and supply of manpower with 
a view to their co-ordination and plans to extend and improve the 
collection of employment data as rapidly as possible. 

In Denmark the employment service is required to assist other 
State institutions in the compilation of statistical material relating 
to employment and periodically collects data concerning the state 
and trend of the employment market. 

In both Sweden and Switzerland there has been a considerable 
extension of the employment information work of the employment 
service. 

In France the departmental manpower offices send to the Direc- 
torate-General of Labour and Manpower regular monthly statistics 
on the number of placements effected, of unplaced applicants, 
of unfilled vacancies and of unemployed persons in receipt of public 
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assistance. It has been found that the centralisation and analysis 
of these statistics take undue time and also that many details of 
value are lost in the process. Hence in the Orleans region an 
experiment is now being carried on with a view to making employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics available more rapidly, specialising 
the work of information collection to ensure belter and more uniform 
interpretation of results, including greater detail and variety in the 
data collected, and providing a useful yardstick for evaluating the 
operations of the various local and departmental employment offices. 

The general trend of national policy and practice is certainly 
towards extending employment service tasks in the field of collecting 
and analysing actual information on current and prospective employ- 
ment conditions. For example, the British Ministry of J^abour and 
National Service has called attention to the ‘‘increasingly important'" 
functions of the employment exchanges in this field; the French 
Government attaches vital importance to immediate expansion of 
employment service work in collecting employment market informa- 
tion ; and the New Zealand Prime Minister considers that “the vital 
foundation" of employment service planning for full employment 
is wholly adequate employment information. 

Because of the widely held opinion that the employment service 
must perform broader functions in the collection and analysis of 
employment statistics, and because this is a principal task assigned 
to the employment service of every country, the following point 
is included in the Questionnaire: 

15. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
state that the employment service should he responsible for collecting, 
in co-operation zvhere necessary with other authorities, and for 
making available at regular intervals, comprehensive information on 
the situation and trend of employment and unemployment, both 
in the country as a zvhole and in the different industries, occupations 
and areas f 

(b) If so, do you consider that this information should cover any 
or all of the following subjects: 

(i) current and prospective labour requirements, including 
details as to the number and type of workers needed, classi- 
fied on an industry and area basis? 

(ii) current and prospective supply of workers classified by 
numbers, age and sex, skills, industries and areas? 

(iii) number, location and characteristics (occupational and 
otherwise) of unemployed persons, and the duration of 
their unemployment? 
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(c) In addition, do you consider that the regulations should 
provide for the employment service, in co-operation where necessary 
with other authorities, to make continuous and special studies of 
employment opportunities and trends, both generally and in the 
various industries and areas, the causes and incidence of unemploy- 
ment, the factors affecting employment opportunities, the regulari- 
sation of employment, the skills required to do particular jobs and 
their inter-relationship, changes in skill requirements within the 
different industries, and other questions affecting the achievement 
and maintenance of full employment? 

(d) Have you any suggestions to make concerning methods of 
collecting any or all of the above kinds of information in order that 
it may be as authoritative and useful as possible? 

Preparation of Manpower Budgets 

The second main kind of employment information needed for 
applying a full employment policy effectively is statistical data giving 
an over-all view of the volume and distribution of the national la- 
bour force for the ensuing year. "Manpower’', Lord Beveridge has 
pointed out, "is a datum; it cannot be altered by State action; to 
take anything else as a datum and to try to fit use of manpower to 
it is to risk mass unemployment or mass fatigue."^ An outstanding 
characteristic of current developments in employment information 
is the emergence of national manpower budgeting as an integral part 
of production and employment planning. As a rule, it falls to the 
employment service to assist in the preparation of such budgets and 
in a few countries to take the chief responsibility for their prepa- 
ration. 

So far, systematic manpower budgeting is undertaken in few 
countries. The United States Employment Act of 1946, for example, 
provides for an economic report on national production and employ- 
ment.* It requires the President to transmit to Congress within 60 
days of the opening of each regular session an economic report set- 

^ Full Employment in a Free Society (London, 1944), p. 136. A British 
Information Service release of 24 June 1946. (‘‘Britain’s Manpower Budget”, 
by Gordon Schaffer), commenting on the publication of “the most complete 
manpower budget yet issued in Britain” by the Ministry of Labour, states: 

Instead of the pre-war system of issuing unemployment figures, this 
new statistical form analyses the complete manpower position and gives 
the Government and industry an opportunity to see at a glance the general 
trend of Britain’s industrial development. The manpower budget is an 
important factor in the Government’s plans for ensuring full employment. 
It provides a ^ood barometer by which signs of an approaching slump 
become discernible and enables the Government to take early counter- 
measures. 

•Employment Act (79th Congress, 2nd Session, Public Law 304, approved 
20 Feb. 1946). 
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ting forth the existing level of employment, production and pur- 
chasing power; current and foreseeable trends in employment; a 
review of Federal economic policy of the preceding year and its 
effect on employment; and a programme for carrying out the stated 
employment policy, with recommendations for legislation. Projec- 
tions of the demand for and supply of labour in the country as a 
whole and in particular industries, occupations and regions will be 
an essential part of the administration of this Act. In Australia the 
Department of Post-War Reconstruction has been working out a 
Commonwealth manpower budget for use in the post-war period, 
and for this purpose has been making extensive enquiries into the 
number and occupational qualifications of the persons likely to be 
seeking gainful employment and into such matters as the probable 
supply of raw materials, the probable volume of public and private 
investment, and basic consumption goals (food, clothing, housing 
and education, etc.).' The New Zealand Employment Act, 1945, 
provides for a Minister of Employment whose responsibilities in- 
clude that of collecting and co-ordinating employment information 
so that it may be related, on a long-term basis, to national develop- 
ment plans.^ The Employment (Information) Regulations of 1946 
provide the legal basis for the preparation of a national manpower 
budget. 

The British White Paper on Employment Policy specifically re- 
ferred to the acceptance of an over-all manpower budget to comple- 
ment the budget for total expenditure® ; statistics on employment and 


' In a 1944 lecture, the Director-General of Post-War Reconstruction cited 
figures showing target distributions of Australian manpower resources and 
emphasised the importance of relating the volume and distribution of post-war 
expenditure to these data f Problems of a High Employment Economy, 
Adelaide, 1944). 

* The report of the National Service Department for the year ended 31 
Mar. 1945 also contains information concerning policy and plans for the 
“scientific and complete analysis of the employment field” (see, in particular, 
pp. 15-16). 

* The paragraph in question reads : 

This central analysis of our financial position, which will be subject 
to continuous review and adjustment throughout the year, will serve as a 
basis for determing what measures arc required to maintain employment 
and secure a rising standard of living. It will be essential, therefore, that 
at every stage there should also be parallel studies of the manpower 
lx>sition. These will be undertaken by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service who, in the light of the knowledge and experience which they 
have acquired during the war, will be specially well-equipped to keep the 
employment situation throughout the country under constant review and 
to direct attention to the employment aspects of national policy. The 
surveys prepared by the Ministry of Labour will indicate the probable 
supply of labour over the coming period, the prospective changes in employ- 
ment in the different industries, and the effects upon employment of 
Government projects designed to modify the volume of investment or 
exiHinditure. The correlation of these complementary budgets — for total 
expenditure and for manpower — ^will thus play a vital part in the formula- 
tion of Government policy for the maintenance of employment. 
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the labour force found a place, for the first time, in the 1945 White 
Paper on National Income and Expenditure^, a recognition not only 
that employment data are an indispensable counterpart of data on 
income and expenditure, but also that the two must be co-ordinated ; 
and the Government has decided that a manpower budget shall be 
drawn up so that the existing labour shortage may be examined in 
the light of the national economic situation as a whole.^ The infor- 
mation in the manpower budget will include the capital development 
programmes of local authorities over a three-year period ; particulars 
about areas of depressed employment having a competent labour 
force and about industries that might be located in such areas: move- 
ments of discharged service men and women; and the composition 
of the labour force by occupation, age and industry. The Swedish 
Government has also taken a lively interest in problems of manpower 
budgeting, and the State bjiiployment Market Commission, working 
in co-operation with other State bodies, has already made studies of 
long-term employment prospects in relation to national re<iuirements 
as a step to facilitate planning for full employment. 

Jn many European countries faced with the prospect of con- 
tinuing labour shortage, the idea of manpower budgeting has parti- 
cular practical significance. In several of these countries, such bud- 
geting has been made an integral part, in fact a keystone, of the 
longer-term reconstruction plans. In France the central statistical 
service of the Ministry of labour is responsible for drawing up a 
manpower budget on an annual basis. The first such budget was 
established at the beginning of 1946. While it could not be wholly 
accurate because of the difficulties of obtaining reliable information 
concerning certain groups (independent workers, home workers, and 
workers in some commercial occupations), it is considered to con- 
stitute a satisfactory basis from which continuous improvement can 
be made. The employment information of the employment service 
is used in drawing up the budget, but since it is incomplete in several 
important respects, it is supplemented by data drawn from the popu- 
lation census, figures on public employment and social security sta- 
tistics. In Czechoslovakia the Ministry of Social Welfare, utilising 
its employment service, is responsible for drawing up a manpower 
budget for mobilising and allocating the manpower needed for car- 
rying out the Two-Year Plan of Reconstruction. In Hungary the 

' Cmd. 6623 (London, 1945). 

’ Speaking in the House of Commons on Feb. 1946, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said: 

Each year we must have a manpower budget as well as a money 
budget. We must know the facts regarding not only the surpluses or deficits 
in finance, but also the surpluses or deficits in labour, both in the country 
as a whole, and in particular areas and industries. 
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Council of Trade Unions, which is the policy body of the trade 
union employment service system, is responsible for drawing up a 
national plan proposing the most effective employment of the coun- 
try's labour force ; the plan is based on the employment data compiled 
by the employment offices and their estimates of future trends. The 
budget is then submitted to the Ministry of Industry for approval 
and for integration in the scheme of national production. 

No matter what techniques may be used for assembling, co-or- 
dinating and utilising long-term labour supply and employment data, 
and for relating them to the anticipated volume and distribution of 
the demand for labour, the importance of the task is more widely 
appreciated today than ever before. One of the chief sponsors of 
the United States Employment Act, Senator Robert F. Wagner, has 
posed the need for such data, stating: 

As I reflect back upon the past years of boom, depression, recovery and 
war, the most important lesson that impresses itself on my mind is the 
necessity of trying to look ahead ... I, for one, am extremely conscious of the 
difficulties in trying to estimate future trends of employment and production . . . 
Yet if the Full Employment Bill, as passed by the Senate, should become law, 

I am sure that we could do a better job of estimating employment and produc- 
tion trends than ever before in the country’s history . . . The issue ... is not 
whether we should make forecasts or avoid forecasts. The issue is whether we 
should look ahead in a haphazard and unorganised manner, or whether we should 
try systematically to appraise current and foreseeable trends, as part of a 
broader programme for maintaining full employment, full production and full 
consumption.* 

The former Minister of Labour and National Service of Great 
Britain, Mr. Ernest Bevin, urged the use of manpower budgets in 
addressing the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
in December 1943, in the following terms : 

I believe that the essential need for the future is not a financial budget 
but a human one . . . Year by year the Governments should study prospective 
demand, taking into account failures of harvests, and anything that can be 
foreseen which would dislocate the world. With this an ordered economy 
could be planned, so that if the trade of individual countries contracted at 
home, it could expand abroad, or if it contracted abroad, capital development 
could be turned on at home and so keep the measure of consumption stable. 

It is not impossible to deal with cycles of boom and depression if Govern- 
ments have the facts before them in advance, just as they have had the financial 
facts in front of them hitherto. In other words, we must make our statistical 
forecasts in the form of the right use of manpower and not only of money. 
This may be difficult in areas with large peasant populations; but if the more 
highly developed countries do this, then they arc bound to take into account 
what is happening among primary producers. In other words, information will 
flow from the ends of the earth, and Governments should be in possession 

* New York Times, 26 Dec. 1945. ~ ~~ 
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of it and be able to shape their policy accordingly to help to lift the backward 
and maintain stability among themselves. 

In view of the growing importance of manpower budgets in 
Government employment policy, and of the assistance that the em- 
ployment service can give in formulating such budgets, the following 
point is included in the Questionnaire: 

16. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for each country to draw up an annual national manpower 
budget, showing the anticipated volume and distribution of the na- 
tional labour force in relation to the anticipated volume and distri- 
bution of the demand for labour? 

(b) If so, do you consider that the manpower budget should be 
drawn up by the employment service 

(i) alone? or 

(ii) in co-operation with other public authorities? 

Availability of Employment Information 

If statistics of employment and unemployment are to be of maxi- 
mum utility, they must be made available speedily and systematically 
to the Government departments and other organisations which need 
them in their policy-making and administrative work. This implies 
not only speed in collecting and analysing the figures, but systematic 
methods of transmitting them to the other Government authorities 
and the trade unions, employers’ associations and other groups which 
will put them to practical use in co-operation with the employment 
service. 

Since the employment service carries a primary responsibility 
for collecting and analysing most of the information available in any 
country in regard to the employment situation and trend, its functions 
in this field extend to making the data available in the form and at 
the time when they can be most useful. The fulfilment of this task 
involves every operating level of the service, from the central head- 
quarters down to the smallest local office. While each employment 
service publishes and distributes employment statistics in some man- 
ner or other, the speed and efficiency with which the figures are made 
available to Government agencies, trade unions, employers’ organisa- 
tions and the general public vary from one country to another, and 
the arrangements made for their use by these bodies differ still more. 

In several countries, including Canada, France, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, the need for rapid 
processing and publication of current employment market data is 
being stressed. It is considered that much of the practical usefulness 
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of these data is lost if they refer to a historical, rather than a 
current or prospective, employment situation, while the lack of 
wholly up-to-date information means that an essential basis for 
applying employment policy realistically is lacking. 

The importance of publishing the data in a readily usable form 
has likewise been emphasised since the end of the war in a number 
of countries, and particularly by organisations of employers and 
workers, as, for example, in Great Britain, Sweden and the United 
States, This implies adaptation of national material to regional and 
local needs, and considerable variety in the published material so 
that it is appropriate to its consumers. The headquarters of the 
United States Employment Service, in a circular of instructions to 
the field offices, noted the particular need for local publication of 
local employment market data, stating: 

The regular release of local labour market information is a resiK>nsibility 
of the very offices which collect it — the W.M.C. [War Manpower Commis- 
sion] - U.S.E.S. [United States Employment Service] offices... With tlie 
conclusion of the war and the consequent relaxation of security regulations 
there are many evidences of growing interest in the release of labour market 
information at the local level , . . Because of the different interests of local 
groups concerned with labour market information, it is obvious that the 
approach to and details of the information will vary. Employers and employer 
groups will desire and need considerably more detailed information than will 
the general public. 

In Canada the employment service has urged upon its regional and 
local offices the regular dissemination to all interested local authori- 
ties and organisations of material on the employment situation in 
the region or locality in question, and has encouraged these offices 
to explore the community means of making the data available, 
such as the radio, press, technical journals, meetings and conferences 
of the area. 

A number of interesting methods of developing systematic 
arrangements for making available and using employment market 
information appear to be arising in the adjustment to post-war con- 
ditions. Many of them seem to have their roots in the closer 
collaboration established between the employment service and em- 
ployers^ and workers’ organisations and the greater participation 
of the service in the work of Government agencies concerned with 
economic and social planning. For example, the British Ministry of 
Labour memorandum on Local Employment Committees^ includes 
the following paragraphs: 


L.E.C. 5/9 (1946). 
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8. The regional boards for industry are empowered to api)oint district 
committees for such districts as appear to them necessary, to which they may 
delegate any matters falling within the boards’ own functions. When a district 
committee is considering a matter related to a district covered by a local 
employment committee and wishes to have additional information about the 
employment situation, or the views of industry in the locality, it will generally 
ask the Ministry of Labour and National Service to obtain the information 
needed or the views of the local employment committee, as the case may be. 
Appropriate arrangements will be made for representation at the meeting of the 
district committee at which the matter is discussed. 


In future, local employment committees will have a new and most important 
task in connection with the Government’s policy of maintaining a high and 
stable level of employment. The execution of this policy must be based on 
adequate, accurate and timely information as to the employment position and 
prospects, and the Ministry of Labour and National Service is responsible for 
assembling full information as to the demands for and availability of labour, 
actual and prospective. In this connection, exchange managers are required to 
submit regular appreciations of the employment position and prospects in their 
areas. Local employment committees will be consulted in connection with these 
reixjrts and their help will be particularly valuable in interpreting the statistics 
of employment and unemployment in the various local industries, so as to 
provide an accurate picture of the situation and the way in which it is likely 
to develop. From their experience and contacts with industry and commerce in 
their areas, members of local employment committees may be able to indicate 
reasons for changes in the volume of employment or influences making for 
future changes, and they may be able to suggest local measures which can help 
to overcome difficulties. 

In France the employment office statistics on the state of the 
employment market are examined each month by the representative 
departmental manpower committees set up in each department. The 
committees then issue reports which not only furnish factual infor- 
mation on employment and unemployment but draw conclusions from 
the figures and suggest measures for meeting the problems presented, 
whether for avoiding unemployment or increasing the supply 
of labour. In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary the works 
councils, trade unions and management representatives are brought 
into direct collaboration with the employment service in making 
systematic use of the factual information on employment. In 
Canada and the United States it is hoped to retain the strengthened 
employment service advisory committees established during the war 
period and to have their help in canalising the release, publicity 
and practical use of employment market data. 

Statistics of employment and unemployment have repercussions 
extending far beyond national frontiers. It might therefore be 
desirable to make more systematic provision for the official trans- 
mission of such data to the International Labour Office. 
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In view of the importance of the speedy publication and syste- 
matic distribution to interested organisations of statistics on em- 
ployment and unemployment, and in view of the steps already taken 
in this direction by the employment service of many countries, the 
following question is included in the Questionnaire: 

17. Should provision be made for all this information to be 
made available systematically, and as soon as possible after its col- 
lection, 

(i) to the Government agencies, employers' organisations and 
trade unions concerned? 

(ii) to the International Labour Office? 

General Recruitment and Placement of Workers 

Since every employment service is responsible for finding suita- 
ble employment for workers seeking jobs and suitable workers for 
employers requiring labour, many of the specific duties of each 
service are connected with carrying out this task. The methods of 
recruiting and placing workers in employment and filling employers' 
requests for workers therefore constitute the basic equipment of 
the service in its employment organisation activities. The manifold 
procedures which make up the total placement process vary con- 
siderably from one country to another and undergo continuous 
change and improvement. The following paragraphs mention a few 
of those commonly accepted today as essentials in this part of em- 
ployment service work. For the purposes of this report, the emphasis 
is less on the description of the procedures than on the desirability 
of developing and maintaining minimum national standards, incor- 
porating the best elements of modern national practice, to govern 
the general recruitment and placement of workers. 

Standards of Reception, Registration and Interview 
for Employment 

The first group of functions in the field of general recruitment 
policy covers those activities which are concerned with obtaining 
and recording information about the persons seeking employment. 

The initial point of contact of the job seeker with the employ- 
ment office is generally the reception service of the local office. 
Through the receptionist, the applicant for work is routed to the 
section of the office or the staff member seemingly most suitable to 
register and interview him for employment. The reception service 
is consequently a key control point, particularly in the larger offices. 
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and its organisation and staffing demand careful thought. A re- 
ceptionist must have enough technical knowledge to route the ap- 
plicant to the proper place, so as to avoid loss of time and confusion 
in the employment office and serious inconvenience to the worker. 
He must also possess personal qualities capable of eliciting the co- 
operation of the applicant and giving him the impression that he 
can count on friendly as well as efficient service from the employ- 
ment office as a whole. In most countries, it is admitted that the 
reception service of the local offices leaves a good deal to be desired, 
and at the present time several of them, including Canada and the 
United States, are making efforts to improve these arrangements. 
It has come to be recognised that even in this relatively small seg- 
ment of employment service work, there is a need for better defined 
and uniform standards, to be worked out and applied throughout 
the service. 

The next stage of the process is registration and interview for 
employment. This stage may consist of one or two steps. The ap- 
plicant for work may be asked to fill out the registration form but 
not be personally interviewed for employment at the time, or the 
work history may be recorded by an interviewer at the same time. 
The latter practice seems to be accepted as preferable, since it slaves 
time, in the long run, for both the applicant and the employment 
office staff. The procedure of self-registration, unaccompanied by 
interview, is not considered wholly satisfactory, and while it was 
used during the war in a number of countries, it is being abandoned 
now that peacetime conditions are revising the standards of work 
upwards. Needless to add, the registration form itself is a matter 
of considerable importance. It must be simple, yet it must include 
questions capable of drawing out relevant details of the applicant’s 
qualifications. Each office of the employment service is generally 
required to use standard registration forms supplied by the central 
headquarters, a procedure designed to establish uniform methods of 
analysing, reporting and filing the applications for employment 
as well as to make the operation of clearance arrangements possible. 

The interview for employment is now recognised as one of the 
most vital parts of the whole placement process. It is the means by 
which the employment office obtains the particulars needed for oc- 
cupational classification and referral. The standard registration form 
has to be simple, but through the interview the interviewer may 
find out and record all the relevant details of the applicant’s work 
history, noting secondary as well as primary occupations which 
might be suitable and other data needed for accurate assessment 
of his employment capacities (proved and potential) and desires. 
Almost without exception, the countries in which the employment 
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service has existed for any length of time have come to the con- 
clusion that one of the prime needs of the service in the post-war 
period is higher standards of interviewing job seekers. 

Before the war, the methods of obtaining an accurate idea of 
an applicant’s abilities were fairly elementary and tended to be 
somewhat mechanical and unsatisfactory even in countries with the 
most highly developed services, such as Germany and Great Britain, 
During the depression, an incentive for improvement was lacking 
since the most careful assessment of occupational qualities and 
desires was of little avail in the absence of concrete placement 
prospects. During the war, there was, on the whole, still further 
retrogression in the major belligerent countries because the large 
numbers of employment registrants and the relatively narrow range 
of high priority jobs to be filled led to a streamlining of techniques 
of interviewing, including a great abbreviation of work histories 
and the elimination of all details considered to be non-essential 
from the standpoint of immediate placement in work of national 
importance. There were a few important exceptions, however. Tn 
Great Britain, for example, methods of interviewing were improved 
under the pressure of war conditions. The system of personal, pri- 
vate interviewing of job seekers was first introduced in the employ- 
ment exchanges in mobilising women for war employment ; the staff 
engaged on interviewing work were selected with as much care as 
the situation allowed, and interviewers were instructed to use in- 
genuity in their work, attempting to find clues to the ways by 
which the men and women passing through the exchanges could 
best help in the war effort, and also to exercise tact and skill so that 
compulsion in placement work could be held to a minimum. In 
a few other countries as well, broader experience in registering and 
interviewing job seekers was acquired as a result of the more 
representative cross-section of the working population using the 
employment offices in war conditions. 

In the year which has followed the end of the war, particular 
efforts to improve the interviewing side of employment service 
work have been made in the countries of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the United States and several countries of continental 
Europe. In the United States the Assistant Executive Director of 
the War Manpower Commission called attention, even before the 
war ended, to the fact that interviewing had been “streamlined to 
a point which, while it meets the war needs, will not meet the post- 
war needs”; a Field Instruction issued to regional. State, area and 
local employment offices in January 1945 stated that employment 
service responsibilities for the readjustment of veterans and displaced 
war workers required the development and maintenance of higher 
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standards for interviewing; and the national policy set for the em- 
ployment service after the end of hostilities includes this goal as one 
of the main points of adaptation of the work of the service to new 
conditions. In Canada each local employment office has been asked 
to re-examine its methods of interviewing job applicants so as to 
make the procedure more effective and more acceptable in peace- 
time, taking the vocational qualities of work seekers into full ac- 
count as essential to proper placement work. In Czechoslovakia 
where extensive powers of employment control are vested in the 
district labour offices, the interview is of key importance in carry- 
ing out manpower redistribution and mobilisation, since it is the 
Government’s intention to apply the programme so far as possible 
in a wholly voluntary way, resorting to compulsion only when all 
other means have failed. In France the employment service is plan- 
ning a campaign to promote more rational interviewing of job ap- 
plicants in every local office, as a primary step in enabling the ser- 
vice to cope more effectively with the existing manpower shortage, 
and special staff training courses have been held on the purposes 
and methods of interviewing. In Great Britain the wartime use of 
personal, private interviews has been termed by the Minister of 
Labour a great improvement in employment service work; it is 
planned to develop it still further as a basis for the post-war work of 
the local exchanges. In Australia and New Zealand, the importance 
of the interview is fully appreciated and special steps are being 
taken in both countries to train the employment service staff in 
this work. Trade unions in Australia, Canada, Great Britain, Sweden 
and the United States have insisted, on one or more occasions, that 
the employment offices must eliminate hurried and formalistic me- 
thods of registering and interviewing job seekers and substitute for 
them a warmer and more human approach, with greater emphasis 
on the needs and desires of the individual seeking work. Employers 
have also expressed the view that higher standards of interviewing 
should be developed in order to enable the selection officers to make 
a more discriminating choice of applicants for referral to vacancies. 

Reconsideration of interviewing standards is important to every 
employment service, including those in the early stages of develop- 
ment. Steady refinements of method, aimed at individualising in- 
terviewing work {e.g., substituting private for counter or otherwise 
public' interviews) and at increasing its accuracy in assessing the 

‘ So far as this particular refinement of method is concerned, most countries 
are moving towards greater privacy in employment interviewing, especially as 
the interview tends to include a larger amount of expert guidance. One of the 
technical officers of the United States Employment Service recently expressed 
doubts as to the value of privacy in many interviews, stating: “Not many 

(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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actual and potential occupational qualities of job seekers, are cer- 
tainly not too much to expect in the performance of the task of 
finding really suitable work for applicants. They are indispensable 
if the employment service is to carry out the broader responsibilities 
assigned to it in the post-war economy. It is for this reason that 
many countries are formulating more specific standards, worked 
out on a national basis, to govern the activities of the service in 
this field. 

As an integral part of the same process, it is significant that a 
notable characteristic of current employment service work in several 
countries is the emphasis placed on vocational guidance in con- 
nection with efforts to place job seekers in the most suitable work. 
The provision of guidance through the employment service is a 
relatively new development so far as adult applicants for work 
are concerned, though in certain European countries the giving of 
vocational advice was included among the specific tasks assigned 
to the employment service. The war of 1939-1945 had mixed effects. 
On the one hand, it heightened the consciousness of the need for 
systematic individual counselling within the employment service, 
largely because of the wider use of the employment offices by non- 
industrial groups of the working population and by adults entering 
the labour force for the first time, but partly because it was realised 
that without guidance as a preliminary to placement many occupa- 
tional misfits were resulting which were not in the best interests 
of maximum output in the war effort. Moreover, the development 
by the armed forces of methods of personnel selection to guide 
servicemen into the right units, and the right jobs within these units, 
gave new stimulus to the whole idea of vocational guidance for 
adults, as well as providing a variety of useful experience of ap- 
titude and psychological testing for the purpose of estimating the 
qualifications for different kinds of work. On the other hand, the 
rate of flow of applicants through the employment offices of coun- 
tries actively engaged in the war made it impossible for the em- 
ployment service to devote the time and energy needed to develop 
this new and still largely experimental function as a systematic 


years ago it was generally believed that interviewers should have private 
offices because the nature of their work was confidential. Even today tlie 
necessity for privacy is frequently overemphasised. Private offices for those 
who do not really need them is a space-wasting practice, is expensive, inter- 
feres with the now of work, detracts from the general appearance, makes 
supervision more difficult, and tends to lower the general effectiveness of 
individuals occupying them.” (Employment Service News, Sept. 1946, p. 5.) 
This comment, however, appears to be based largely on technical convenience 
in office lay-out rather than on what is most helpful and useful from the 
applicant's standpoint and what procedure contributes the most to accurate 
analysis of occupational abilities in relation to job opportunities. 
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local office task. Little could be done even where intentions were 
of the best. 

The transition to peace provided the opportunity for extending 
guidance work within the employment service, because it was ob- 
vious that vocational advice would be a primary need of returning 
ex-service personnel (including prisoners of war) and deportees 
of all kinds and of large numbers of displaced war workers as well. 
Thus a good many countries have taken initial steps to organise 
vocational guidance machinery as a part of their effort to improve 
the standards of employment service work in finding suitable work 
for job seekers and in selecting the most suitable applicants to fill 
the available vacancies. 

During 1945, the United States Employment Service introduced 
an extensive employment counselling programme, which is gra- 
dually being put into effect in every local office. Tlie aim is to 
assist the worker to discover, analyse and evaluate his potential 
abilities, to help him to formulate a vocational plan by relating his 
known and determinable abilities and interests to occupational re- 
quirements and to the demand for workers in such occupations, and 
to assist him in putting the plan into effect.^ In the larger offices, 
the vocational counselling is done in a separate unit of the employ- 
ment office, and in the smaller offices by specially trained members 
of the staff. It is realised that employment counselling is work for 
experts, and that initial and continuous training of vocational gui- 


* Field Instruction No. 946 of 2 Aug. 1946, defines the process of em- 
ployment counselling as follows: 

Employment counselling is the process whereby (1) the present and 
potential qualifications of an applicant who has not made a satisfactory 
vocational choice are reviewed, evaluated, and related to the current and 
prospective occupational requirements and conditions so that the appli- 
cant may make an appropriate vocational choice and plan, and so that 
the Employment Service is provided with a realistic basis for referral, 
or (2) special assistance is given to an applicant who has made a voca- 
tional choice in solving problems relating to obtaining or holding a job. 
After recognising that a need exists for assistance and guidance in making 
an appropriate vocational plan, employment counselling consists of the 
following steps: (1) determining with the applicant the occupation in 
which he is most likely to find suitable employment, based upon an 
evaluation of his present and potential abilities and information on job 
requirements and employment opportunities, or assisting the applicant to 
discover, analyse, and remedy the factors which have prevented him from 
finding work or holdinor a job in his chosen field; ( 2 ) developing a plan 
to be followed, such as short or long-range training and/or work experience 
which is designed to lead the applicant to his vocational goal; (3) providing 
any specialised assistance needed by the applicant to put into action the 
plan developed in accordance with step 2; (4) follow-up, as necessary, 
after the applicant has been placed, to determine adequacy of the placement 
or to assure resolution of his vocational problem. A counselling interview 
is a discussion between an applicant and a staff member of the Employment 
Service which encompasses one or more of the steps outlined under 
“Employment Counselling”. 
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dance specialists on the employment' service staff is indispensable. 
Much experimenting with methods and tools of guidance is under 
way.' Between June 1945 and the end of January 1946 (the first 
months of the national programme), employment service job coun- 
sellors conducted 846,860 counselling interviews. According to the 
chief of the head(|uarters Employment Counseling Unit of the Em- 
ployment Service, the first year of the programme showed clearly 
that ''given a counsellor with demonstrated aptitude for this type 
of work, plus training, plus tools to assist in analysing the applicant 
and in giving him information, plus imagination, plus the time to 
use his skill”, the result is real assistance to the job seeker in reach- 
ing his vocational decision.^ The Federal Director of the United 
States Employment Service considers that “the counselling function 
is more important today than it has ever becn”.“ 

In Great Britain resettlement advice offices have been set up in 
every town with an employment exchange, as an extension of the 
existing services rendered by the exchanges; these offices (of which 
there arc now about 370) provide general and vocational advice to 
persons released from the forces or from war industry, but they 
may also be used by other job seekers. They are operated under the 
control of the local employment exchange managers and are staffed 
by specially trained officers. In addition, resettlement advice and 
information is made available at all employment offices and branch 
offices, which work in co-operation with the parent resettlement 
advice offices. 

In Canada vocational guidance services for war veterans are 
provided as a part of the local rehabilitation organisation of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs.* The employment service is plan- 
ning the introduction of specialised guidance work as a part of the 
normal activities of its larger offices; this has been widely urged, 
as for instance, in the brief of the Dominion Government to the 

’ A “Check List for Job Preferences” has been developed to help in deter- 
mining an applicant’s vocational interests; the aptitude test battery for coun- 
selling purposes is being used for testing samples of workers prior to release 
for general use; the exchange of information on local oflice case work is 
being organised; a kit of materials for the use of counsellors has been made 
up: and a great many occupational briefs and booklets have been issued, both 
by the Federal headquarters and the regions and States. 

^ Employment Service Review, Apr. 1946, p. 4. 

* U. S. Congress, Senate Hearings, op. cit., p. 24. 

^ A counselling service has been set up in each district oflice of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. It provides occupational information and administers 
intelligence and aptitude tests where necessary to enable veterans to choose 
suitable occuj^tions for training or employment. Some 250 trained counsellors 
and over 300 interviewers have been appointed for this purpose. They give 
advice on personal and social problems as well as matters of vocational 
guidance. 
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Dominion-Provincial Conference held early in 1946. Meanwhile, 
occupational guidance is included in employment interviewing to 
some extent. 

The Government of India has set up a Resettlement Advice 
Service for the benefit of demobilised service personnel. 

Australia, New Zealand and South Africa have made systematic 
arrangements for guidance facilities for ex-service personnel in con- 
nection with their demobilisation and resettlement arrangements. 

In most of these countries, it is definitely planned to make the 
present arrangements a permanent part of the employment set vice 
machinery. The Commonwealth Employment Service in Australia, 
for example, is required “to afford occupational advice, vocational 
guidance and other services to facilitate the engagement in employ- 
ment and continued employment of persons in the manner best suited 
to their experience, abilities and qualifications”. It is considered 
that one of the primary functions of the Employment Service is to 
promote the more effective development of vocational guidance 
facilities as rapidly as possible. At the time of writing (September 
1946), the central headquarters and each State office of the Service 
include a subsidiary section responsible for vocational guidance 
activities, to which trained vocational guidance officers have been 
assigned. The direction of vocational guidance in all States and 
research into the use of vocational and aptitude tests, job descriptions 
and analogies, etc., are in the hands of the Vocational Guidance 
Section of the Central office of the Service. A manual of job de- 
scriptions, now in preparation, is expected to facilitate the expansion 
of vocational guidance activities. As soon as possible, vocational 
guidance is to be made available through the district offices of the 
Service. The New Zealand Employment Service is also charged 
with providing vocational guidance to job seekers, and the Minister 
for Employment considers that such facilities should be made avail- 
able to all persons seeking occupational assistance, whether employed 
or unemployed, and that they should be developed in the light of 
the best modern practices and with the aid of specially trained 
staff within the employment service. The South African Registra- 
tion for Employment Act requires the employment officers to “make 
due provision for affording guidance to work seekers in regard to 
the choice of employment, by means of the collection and communi- 
cation of information and the furnishing of advice”. In the United 
States, it remains the policy of the Employment Service to provide 
employment counselling service to any applicant of employable age 
who requires and wishes such assistance in becoming vocationally 
adjusted. A number of European countries, including Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, the Netherlands and 
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Sweden, are also planning the organisation of systematic voca- 
tional guidance for adult work seekers, integrated with their 
reorganised employment services. In France, for example, the 
manpower services of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security 
have co-operated closely with the vocational selection centres 
of the Ministry, which provide fairly elaborate psycho-technical 
tests, and in future, propose to co-ordinate this type of special 
vocational guidance work even more closely with the daily em- 
ployment office operations. The psycho-technical examinations arc 
carried out by selection officers trained by the Ministry of 
Labour at the National Institute for the Training of Specialised 
Personnel (Institut national de formation des cadres profes- 
sionnels) and assigned to the various manpower offices. It is con- 
sidered that many adult job seekers may benefit from expert voca- 
tional advice, and that the provision of this advice is an important 
task of the manpower services in an economy characterised by 
labour shortage. 

The growing emphasis on the counselling function in employ- 
ment service work will certainly facilitate not only a more skilful 
occupational choice but also the actual placement task of helping 
the worker to find a job in line with that choice. In a full employ- 
ment economy, it is important that each person should be employed 
in the job that he can do best, and that gives him satisfaction in 
his work; the employment service, through the provision of voca- 
tional guidance, is able to contribute to this broader placement 
goal.^ 

Thus, national employment service policy and practice in re- 
gard to assisting workers to find the most suitable work available 
is being adapted to the post-war situation in two main ways : through 
efforts to secure from the applicant more complete and painstaking 
work histories and more accurate knowledge of his technical quali- 
fications and occupational desires; and through the provision of 
vocational guidance facilities within the employment office to help 
him to decide upon a vocational career in line with his capabilities 
and tastes and the general employment situation. These efforts are 
in harmony with the broader responsibilities of the employment 
service in the economy, since failure to explore fully an applicant's 
occupational qualifications and potentialities will not only limit his 
employment opportunities but will inevitably result in occupational 

* The Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944, ureed that each Government “should, to the maximum extent possible, 
provide oublic vocational guidance facilities, available to persons seeking work, 
with a view to assisting diem to find the most suitable employment” (General 
Principle V). 
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misfits, leading to a loss of trained manpower in the nation’s pro- 
duction, thereby working against the objectives of full production 
and employment with rising living standards. 

Standards of Employer Relations Work in Filling Vacancies 

The second group of functions includes those activities of the 
employment service which are related to establishing, maintaining, 
and promoting contacts with employers and obtaining from them 
particulars of their job vacancies. 

These tasks are frequently assigned to special units or branches 
of the local offices, or to special staff within the offices. The latter 
are responsible, in the first place, for receiving employers’ requests 
for additional workers and for finding out from the employers 
exactly what qualifications are required to fill the vacancies in 
question. To do this effectively, they need considerable first-hand 
and technical knowledge of the industries and activities with which 
they are dealing and systematic and direct contacts with the em- 
ployers themselves. Equally important, within each national employ- 
ment service there must be unifonn procedures for classifying 
occupations and job requirements so that each vacancy may be de- 
scribed accurately, and for obtaining details concerning wages and 
working conditions.^ 

In certain specific ways and in certain countries, the war forced 
improvements in employment service procedures for finding out 
employers^ needs for workers. For example, where employers were 
required by war regulations to use the employment service to engage 
labour, in an employment market where they had “to take what they 
could get’’, they sometimes approached the office in a truculent mood. 
The employment offices had to meet this attitude by providing as effi- 
cient service to employers as possible and by devoting greater care 
to developing good relations with employers in their areas of opera- 
tion. Since in many countries it was necessary because of labour 
priorities and over-all shortages to find out more precisely what 
the labour requirements of the employer were, more highly qua- 
lified staff were put on the work of order-taking and of analysing 
employers' needs on a more systematic basis. Employers were 
asked to co-operate by giving as long advance notice of their needs 
as they could and by analysing their requirements carefully in terms 
of the number and kinds of workers needed and the possibility 

’ See the first section of this chapter, on employment service functions 
related to the assembly of employment market information; also, Appendix V, 
“Note on the Occupational Research Programme of the United States Em- 
ployment Service”. 
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of breaking down jobs into simpler operations so that inexperienced 
workers could be used. In a number of countries, the employment 
offices were called upon to help with job analyses or did the work 
for the employers. The employment office staff responsible for 
finding out and recording employers' requirements for workers 
made a point of organising their employer contacts carefully, rather 
than leaving them to chance or to a loose schedule of field visits. 

In other ways, the war caused less precise order-taking and much 
inferior service to employers. Non-war industries in belligerent 
countries, for example, received scanty response to their requests 
for workers. The greatly increased volume of work in the em- 
ployment offices of these countries led to a deterioration in the 
method of obtaining accurate details of the vacancies and classify- 
ing them in painstaking manner in the employment office files. An 
employment office called upon to staff war factories engaging many 
thousands of workers in a few days could not expend its efforts 
in refining the processes of order-taking and selection, for example, 
but had to devote its energies to shortening these processes as much 
as possible. 

Now, after the war, the employment service in many countries, 
including Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, 
Hungary, and the United States, is revising its methods of obtaining 
data from employers with a view to making a better tech- 
nical analysis of their requirements and also of providing more 
individual and less perfunctory service to each employer, large or 
small. Through greater technical efficiency and better personal re- 
lations with employers, the employment offices hope to develop 
the kind of contacts with employers ^‘that will make the front 
office of a plant more than half ready to employ a worker who is 
recommended by the employment service, because other workers 
the service has recommended have made good”. In most liberated 
countries, there is likewise emphasis on greater precision in taking 
employer orders. In many of them, as in France, this is primarily 
because the manpower shortage requires the employment service 
to ensure that there is no unnecessary wastage of manpower within 
the various undertakings. 

There is a tendency towards greater standardisation, on a na- 
tional basis, of the details obtained and more uniform classification 
of the data on a national basis. The United States Employment 
Service, through national research into industries, occupations and 
job requirements, has done a great deal in this direction. The 
Director of the Service called attention to the importance of this 
programme in the November 1945 hearings on proposed employ- 
ment service legislation in the following terms: 
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Prior to the war, we developed in the Employment Service a programme 
involving occupational research — the analysis of job requirements. The 
purpose of the programme was to help in the placement work of the Employ- 
ment Service. During the war we made that occupational information available 
to industry. It helped employers in getting better utilisation of their work force. 
We have found a countinuing interest in that information, and we have con- 
tinued to make that service available to employers. The demand for it is 
greatest among small employers. Large employers have facilities of tlieir own, 
in a great many cases, for developing the same type of technical information 
on personnel matters. But we found that it is a service very much desired by 
the small employers.* 

Australia, Canada, Great Britain, India, Nezv Zealand and several 
other countries are now making similar efforts to obtain the material 
needed to bring about greater uniformity in this field. In Belgium 
and France the employment service authorities are taking a parti- 
cular interest in overcoming the problems involved in the technical 
selection of workers through such means as the analysis and 
classification of occupations and jobs, on a uniform national basis, 
in terms of the technical skill and personal and other qualifications 
required to fill them. In Czechoslovakia the employment service 
expects to call upon the works councils for assistance in making 
occupational and job analyses. Many other European countries and 
many outside Europe (such as Australia, Canada, India and New 
Zealand) attach the greatest importance to employment service 
action in this field and consider the existence of technical criteria 
for filling specific jobs and the analysis of their relation to one 
another as prerequisites for progress in the general guidance and 
placement activities of the service and in encouraging rational occu- 
pational mobility. Such measures will certainly facilitate the task 
of placement, since they make possible a far greater understanding 
of employers' labour requirements and thus a far greater accuracy 
in their analysis. 

Clearance Arrangements on a National Basis 

A third group of functions in the general placement work of 
the employment service is concerned with the organisation of 
clearance, that is, with the arrangements made for clearing the 
employer's need of a worker and the worker's need of a job from 

* U.S. Congress, Senate: Hearings, op. cit., p. 25. It is interesting to note that 
this programme has been endorsed by the labour movement. President Green 
of the A. F. of L. told the House Committee, in its hearings, that the occupa- 
tional dictionary describing jobs and rates of pay in various parts of the country 
for different jobs had been of great benefit to employers and workers alike; and 
C.I.O. spokesmen have also endorsed the occupational analysis work of the 
Employment Service as a useful tool in collective bargaining. 
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one employment office area to another in cases where these needs 
cannot be met within the local area in which they have arisen. 
Through such arrangements, an employer is able to draw on a 
much wider labour supply and a worker’s opportunities for finding 
suitable employment are greatly expanded. Thus a systematic orga- 
nisation of the clearance of job vacancies and applications for 
work wherever suitable placements cannot be made within the area 
of any one employment office is a basic need if an employment ser- 
vice is to be able to operate on a national scale. Procedures for this 
purpose make a reality of the phrase ‘'national employment market’*. 
By widening the range of opportunity, they broaden the concept of 
placing workers in the most suitable work and finding the most suit- 
able workers for employers, and thus promote effective perfor- 
mance of this basic task of the employment service.^ 

Before the war of 1939-1945, clearance arrangements, though 
highly developed in a few countries (particularly in Germany, Great 
Britain and Sweden), left a good deal to be desired in most coun- 
tries with an employment service. Not only was the machinery ad- 
mittedly cumbersome and slow, but little real effort was made to use 
it fully. As a result, the potentialities of clearance in the placement 
process tended to be ignored or underestimated. The war led to 
distinct improvements in this situation in a number of countries, 
and particularly in Canada and the United States. 

In the latter country, for example, the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933 required the Employment Service to maintain a system of 
clearing labour between the several States. Before 1940, this was 
done through co-operative arrangements by the various State em- 
ployment services, but no truly national system of clearance existed. 
In late 1940, the Service put into effect a national clearance scheme 
to speed up the recruitment of defence workers and to minimise 
unnecessary and unplanned movements of labour from one area to 
another. The national machinery made use of the State and regional 
employment service offices as widening zones of clearance, with 
the national headquarters of the Service as the focal point for 
inter-regional clearance arrangements. In Canada one of the most 
important functions performed by the Employment Service during 
the war was the organisation of an efficient national system of inter- 
office and inter-regional clearance of labour ; employer orders or 
job applications which could not be dealt with locally were referred 
to the region and then to the national circuit. In both of these coun- 
tries, concrete steps have already been taken to adapt clearance 

* Clearance arrangements are closely related to the geographical mobility 
of labour, discussed later in this chapter (pp. 165 et seq.) 
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arrangements to post-war employment conditions and to eflfect fur- 
ther improvements in the machinery along such lines as cutting the 
time involved in channelling vacancies and applications over the 
national network and promoting the use of clearance facilities by 
employers and workers and local employment offices. Th<! present 
policy of the United States Employment Service, is to promote inter- 
area placements as necessary, to recruit qualified workers from all 
local services before resorting to inter-area recruitment, to place in 
inter-area clearance only employer orders on which at least minimum 
compensation is specified, to establish immediate areas of recruitment 
within States based on similarities of industrial structure transport 
facilities or other factors, and to establish with adjoining Slates 
immediate areas of recruitment which cut across boundaries of two 
or more States.^ 

Australia and Nezv Zealand arc organising national clearance 
arrangements as a part of their employment service machinery. Thus 
in Australia a clearing house system will operate in each of the State 
capital cities, linking each district employment office in the State with 


‘ The post-war employment service problem and objective in inter-arca 
placement was defined as follows by a headquarters employment specialist: 

The current needs of employers reflected by the present openings in 
inter-regional recruitment, however, play but a minor part in the full 
utilisation of Employment Service facilities for matching men and jobs 
when workers are in one place and jobs in another. Workers now surplus 
in communities no longer pro<iucing for war are looking to the U.S.E.S. 
for jobs; the U.S.E.S., on the other hand, seeks to gear its post-war inter- 
area placement programme into a uniform system that will minimise un- 
directed migration and which will contribute effectively to rapid absorp- 
tion of a displaced labour force. Such a programme will permit the estab- 
lishment not only of applicant transfer facilities, but new facilities to 
direct applicants to jobs outside the United States, and a continuing 
promotional effort to acquaint employers and workers with the inter-area 
placement facilities available to them through their local U.S.E.S. officc.s. 
The emphasis on this latter phase is important for two reasons: (1) it 
will attract to the Service employers who want workers unavailable locally ; 
and (2) applicants for whom no local employment exists. 

While the development of an effective nost-war labour transfer pro- 
gramme is a partial fulfilment of the responsibility of the U.S.E.S. 
this must be supported by a sound training programme at all administra- 
tive levels to assure uniform application of the importance of its objectives. 

During the coming months, the occupational readjustment problems 
of workers will be many and difficult to solve. The post-war plans of the 
U.S.E.S. are designed to meet this challenge and its inter-area placement 
programme will expedite the solution for workers surplus in one commu- 
nity who may be needed in another. {Employment Service Review, Jan. 
1946, p. 8.) 

The revised Code of Federal Regulations, issued in September 1946, pro- 
vides for co-operation of each State agency with the U.S.E.S. in the interstate 
recruitment and transfer of workers, and for the maintenance by each State 
agency of an adequate system for the recruitment and transfer of workers 
between areas within the State (Sub- title B : “Labor Regulations", Chapter 1, 
Part 21, section 21, 2 c). 
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a central State clearing house in order to facilitate the more satis- 
factory matching of workers with available employment opportuni- 
ties; clearing arrangements among the various States will be organ- 
ised through the Commonwealth headquarters of the Employment 
Service, and there will be specially centralised arrangements for 
professional, scientific and other workers in short supply. India s 
employment exchange network includes facilities for clearance on a 
centralised basis; the regional exchanges have been instructed to 
undertake labour-clearing work in respect of the subregional ex- 
changes and the temporary resettlement and employment offices of 
the provinces, and the central headquarters has been assigned the 
function of organising interprovincial clearance. On the luiropean 
continent, a number of countries have already taken action to de- 
velop or rebuild employment service clearance machinery in order 
to facilitate the execution of reconstruction programmes. Tn France, 
for example, one of the first steps of the Manpower Directorate 
was the organisation of clearance machinery to keep the central 
headquarters fully informed of the employment situation in each 
part of the country and to make possible the redistribution of labour 
as required for reconstruction and national development. The Scan- 
dinavian countries, in addition to strengthening national clearance 
arrangements, have developed co-operative clearance machinery, 
described elsewhere in this Report.' The organisation of clearance 
systems on a national basis continues to be accepted as a primary 
task of new employment services, such as those being established 
in the Argentine Republic, Turkey and Venezuela, 

These examples are evidence of the growing recognition that in 
a post-war economy aimed at the maintenance of full employment 
there is a special need for a system of labour clearance which 
makes it as easy as possible for workers to have knowledge of and 
access to job opportunities in other parts of a country and for 
employers to have knowledge of and access to the supply of avail- 
able workers over the entire nation. This type of clearance can only 
be set up and operated on a national basis. Its existence as a part 
of the machinery of the employment service has a vital bearing on 
the effective work of the service in promoting necessary geographic 
mobility in the labour force, a task recognised to be essential to the 
maintenance of a high and stable level of national employment and 
to the redistribution of manpower in conditions of general or specific 
labour shortage. 

* See Chapter VIII and Appendix II. 
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Desirability of Uniform National Standards for Recruitment 
and Placement Activities 

In the performance of all these various functions, it is clear 
that the national interest is involved. Thus most countries, recogni- 
sing that effective employment service work requires the existence 
of minimum standards of operation, have developed, on a national 
basis, a number of uniform procedures for dealing with the various 
questions noted in the preceding paragraphs. The Questionnaire 
therefore includes the following point: 

18. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide that the employment service should have the primary re- 
sponsibility for assisting workers to find suitable employment and 
for assisting employers to find suitable workers, and that for this 
purpose the employment service in each country should develop 
uniform procedures, formulated on a national basis: 

(i) for registering job seekers, recording details of their occu- 
pational qualifications, experience and desires, providing 
them with vocational guidance as may be required, inter- 
viewing them for employment, and referring them to 
available job vacancies f 

(ii) for obtaining from employers particulars of their job va- 
cancies and precise information concerning the nature of 
these vacancies and of the specifications to be met by the 
workers? 

(Hi) for clearing job vacancies and job applicants from the area 
of one employment office to another so that a national 
system of clearance may be maintained? 

Referral Policy: Standards of Selection 

In selecting the workers to be referred to particular vacancies, 
the fourth major part of the total placement process, the employment 
service has to make decisions which are likely to involve somewhat 
delicate questions of social policy. The general aim of any em- 
ployment service is to provide equal employment opportunities to 
all job seekers on the basis of their qualifications for the job, 
selecting those best suited for the vacancies in question, and in so 
doing to exercise strict objectivity and impartiality. The referral 
policy must be worked out with care, therefore, and applied with 
considerable uniformity over the country as a whole. Since the 
policy is of direct concern to employers and workers and their 
organisations, the question arises as to how these groups should be 
associated with its formulation and application. 
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In most countries, the referral policies of the national em- 
ployment services have been embodied in the legislation or regula- 
tions concerning the employment service or in more or less 
standardised practice. While the rules governing referral differ in 
detail, the general principle of impartial selection according to the 
job qualifications set by the employer is widely accepted in both 
law and practice. For years, for example, official British policy for 
the employment exchanges has been to maintain absolute impartiality 
in selecting the applicants sent in reply to notification of vacancies, 
sending those best qualified industrially for the vacancy, in com- 
pliance with the employer’s requirements, and allowing those quali- 
fications alone to weigh. The United States Employment Service 
policy is to select and refer, according to the specific requirements 
of employers, the applicants most suitably qualified for the openings 
listed with the himployment Service. The policy of the National 
Employment Service of Canada is to refer applicants to vacancies 
on the basis of their .suitability for the job, as judged in terms of 
the employer’s specifications, and to take no other factor into 
primary consideration. In Hungary it is specified that the employ- 
ment offices should refer registered workers to vacant jobs on the 
basis of their ability to perform the work in question. In Prance 
the manpower services are required to place job seekers in accor- 
dance with their vocational qualifications and experience. 

Such a policy implies an impartiality, subject to the employer’s 
requirements, which is sometimes specified in more detail in national 
laws and regulations. In some countries, the employment service 
is instructed to refrain from discriminatory referral practices on 
specific grounds. In the Netherlands, for example, the employment 
offices are required to place their services impartially at the disposal 
of all employers and all persons seeking work; the pre-war policy, 
which has been restored, is that preference shall not be given to any 
person availing himself of the help of the employment offices on ac- 
count of his religious, political or social convictions, or because he 
does or does not belong to a particular association, unless he has ex- 
pressed certain preferences in this respect. In Great Britain, absolute 
impartiality must be respected between all sections of the working po- 
pulation and no distinction may be drawn between members of trade 
unions and non-members unless an employer has expressly stipulated 
that he requires a union member or non-member. The United States, 
Employment Service is required: (a) to extend no preference in 
referr^ to any applicant or group of applicants except as legal re- 
gulations may necessitate or as the employer’s specifications and the 
applicant’s abilities and characteristics require; (b) to refrain from 
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discrimination in referral on the ground of affiliation or non-affilia- 
tion with a labour organisation (except that persons affiliated with 
a labour organisation may be referred on an order so specifying, 
pursuant to the employer's agreement or understanding, written or 
otherwise, with representatives of employees affiliated with such 
labour organisation) ; and (c) to refrain from discrimination in 
referral on account of race, creed, colour, national origin, or, except 
as required by law, citizenship. In Canada the employment offices 
must provide facilities for all and there must be no discrimination 
as between persons of different skills or classes of occupations or 
as between insured and uninsured persons. Specifically, no applicant 
may be discriminated in favour of or against by reason oi (a) racial 
origin, religious belief or political affiliation or (b) whether or not 
he or she was engaged previously in insured employment or is a 
claimant for unemployment benefit. In Hungary the employment 
offices must serve applicants and refer them to vacancies on the 
basis of suitability for the job, whether or not they belong to any 
given trade union or professional association. 

In some countries, the general policy of non-discrimination in 
referral policy is limited by instructions authorising the employment 
service to extend a preference in employment to certain groups. 
Employment preference to war veterans has been granted, for 
example, in many types of employment in the Union of South 
Africa, in India and, in accordance with the provisions of the Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, in Australia. The United States 
Employment Service is required to give priority in selection 
and refusal to qualified veterans and to give disabled veterans 
preference over other veterans. The Canadian National Employ- 
ment Service follows a general policy of preferential referral 
of war veterans who have served overseas (or those in receipt 
of pensions) to available vacancies which the veterans are capable 
of filling. No non-veteran is referred to a post for which a 
capable veteran is available until the employer has indicated that the 
veteran is not suitable. In France demobilised prisoners, deportees 
and assimilated groups are granted employment preference by the 
manpower services. In several other countries, the employment of- 
fices have been authorised and encouraged to grant informal referral 
preference to veterans. In some countries, such a policy is not looked 
upon with favour. In Great Britain, for example, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour stated, in reply to a question 
in the House of Commons, that preference to ex-service personnel 
in employment exchange policy was not under consideration and 
that the decision not to grant such a preference had been taken on 
grounds of principle and was not related to the employment situa- 
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tion existing from time to time.' However, there are special arrange- 
ments for marking introduction cards for ex-service men, and in 
the selection of applicants the exchanges are instructed to see that 
ex-service personnel are not placed at a disadvantage through lack 
of recent experience in civilian work. 

In New Zealand public policy is to grant employment prefer- 
ence to trade unionists, and this may affect employment service re- 
ferral policy. Moreover, certain countries follow a policy of employ- 
ment preference for disabled persons, either generally or for speci- 
fic groups of the disabled (such as war veterans in receipt of dis- 
ability pensions) or for certain categories of employment; where 
this is so, the referral policy of the employment service is necessarily 
affected. In a few countries, an explicit preference is granted to 
persons with experience in the industry or occupation in question; 
for instance, the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of the 
United States requires that the railroad employment service should 
give preference to persons with railroad experience in filling rail- 
road job openings. In one or two cases, particularly in some 
Latin American countries, priority must be given to the sons 
of persons already employed in particular industries or under- 
takings. In certain European countries, including France, war 
widows or mothers of deceased personnel may be granted prefer- 
ence in certain circumstances. A preference to heads of large fami- 
lies is also granted in some countries. In Venezuela, for example, 
the employment service is required to offer preference to fathers of 
large families; and in France and Hungary there is also a referral 
preference for fathers of large families. In Canada weight is given, 
other things being equal, to family responsibilities in choosing among 
applicants for referral. In the Argentine Republic preference must be 
given to totally unemployed persons. In Denmark the service is 
required by preference to allocate posts to members of recognised 
unemployment funds in cases where there are two or more equally 
qualified applicants for employment. In Greece at least half the 
persons placed in employment by the employment service must be 
unemployed persons in receipt of benefit from the Unemployment 
Fund. During the pre-war depression, preference was sometimes 
proposed for older workers or for younger workers or for men as 
against women, or for single women as against married women, or 
for other special groups in the labour force. 

On the whole, however, the principle of non-discriminatory 
referral is limited less by such provisions as the above than by 
discriminatory hiring practices of employers and, in a few cases, 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 7 May 1946, col. 752. 
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by restrictive employment practices of trade unions. If an employer 
includes discriminatory specifications in his request for workers, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for the employment service to dis- 
regard his preferences. Nevertheless, where a fixed and specific 
non-discriminatory referral policy has been worked out and laid 
down by law or regulation, it is easier for the employment service 
to counteract the discriminatory practices of employers. Moreover, 
in many cases and particularly where there is labour shortage, the 
employment service is in a strong position to exercise advisory 
and educational pressure among employers in favour of non- 
discriminatory job orders. Whether it should engage in such acti- 
vities, and if so to what extent and by what methods, or whether 
such campaigns should be organised through other channels, is a 
somewhat controversial question. However, in many countries it is 
considered that, formally or informally, directly or indirectly, the 
employment service can, by the very nature of its functions, consti- 
tute a 'good influence towards equalising referral opportunities by 
consistently maintaining a policy of endeavouring to refer the most 
suitable workers to the available vacancies, and of advising employers 
of instances in which their specifications appear to run counter to 
this principle and thus against their own best interests. It seems to 
be more and more fully appreciated that employment practices 
which discriminate against applicants for work on grounds unrelated 
to their working capacity are not in harmony with the pursuit of 
full production and full employment, and that the employment 
service, in its selection work, has a number of distinct responsibilities 
for promoting fairminded employment practices, even though it may 
not have, and should not have, any direct means of enforcing them. 

A further series of questions arising out of the referral activities 
of the employment service are those connected with the referral of 
workers to vacancies with substandard wages or conditions of em- 
ployment, as defined by law or regulation, or by prevailing practice, 
including collective agreements. For example, ought it to be the 
policy of the service to refuse to accept orders for workers from 
undertakings in which wages and conditions of employment are 
below those set by law or collective agreement or prevailing in the 
locality for jobs of a similar or comparable type? Or should the 
service merely follow the policy of informing job applicants of 
the fact that the wages and conditions attaching to the job are sub- 
standard, leaving it to the discretion of the applicant to apply or 
not to apply for the post in question? Or should the employment 
service confine itself to informing the applicant of the particulars 
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of wages and conditions given by the employer without comment 
of any kind concerning their relationship to legal or prevailing 
employment standards? If the employment service is authorised or 
instructed to provide any indication of whether the conditions of 
employment in the vacancies are up to standard, then each of its 
local offices must be fully informed of all laws and regulations 
governing working conditions and must also be authorised or 
instructed to verify, where necessary, the particulars of vacancies 
supplied to it by the employers. It may be argued that there is a 
difference between employment service referral to legally sub- 
standard employment and referral to employment which is sub- 
standard in terms of collective agreements lacking the force of law 
or of prevailing community practice. But the trade unions consider 
that if the employment service allows itself to become an agency for 
undermining agreed union or community standards, then it can 
hardly claim to be operating in an impartial and fair-minded manner. 

In the United States the Employment Service policy is to 
refrain from referring any person to a position where the condi- 
tions of employment or nature of the services are contrary to 
Federal, State or local law and to refrain from recruiting workers 
for employment which is clearly below the standard accepted in 
the community for the class of work involved. In Canada the 
National Employment Service has instructed its local offices that 
legal requirements on working conditions must be met. The local 
offices must point out deviations from these standards and if, but 
only if, the employer refuses to make the necessary corrections is 
the office entitled to refuse to undertake to fill his vacancies. The 
mere fact that an applicant is willing to accept substandard employ- 
ment is not considered to warrant the office in referring him to such 
a vacancy. In Great Britain, whenever the terms of a vacancy 
appear to contravene an Act of Parliament, the case is reported to 
the manager, who reports the situation to the regional office for 
guidance and meanwhile points out to the employer the apparent 
contravention, explaining that pending instructions he cannot deal 
with the vacancy. Before any applicant is sent to a vacant job, the 
local office is required to ensure that the worker is acquainted 
with all known details of the vacancy; but under statutory regula- 
tions it is provided that “the officer . . . notifying applications for 
employment and vacancies to employers and applicants respectively 
shall undertake no responsibility with regard to wages or other 
conditions, beyond supplying the employer or applicant, as the case 
may be, with any information in his possession as to the rates of 
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wages desired or offered*'. Where any condition of employment in 
a notification of a vacancy, although not illegal, is such that it is 
undesirable to submit applicants for the vacancy, the manager, at 
his discretion, may suggest to the employer the removal of the 
objectionable condition, and thence, where necessary, refer the case 
to the regional office for instructions as to whether to pursue the 
matter further. Pre-war policy in the Netherlands was that the 
employment offices were required by law to inform job applicants 
of conditions of employment customary in the locality for the occu- 
pation in question if the proposed conditions of employment differed 
therefrom; moreover, they could not give their services for placing 
workers bound by a collective agreement with employers bound by 
the agreement if the placement would lead to the conclusion of a 
contract laying down conditions less favourable than those specified 
in the agreement. In the Argentine Republic the joint advisory 
committee set up to assist the National Employment Service in- 
cludes among its functions the determination (by an absolute 
majority) of the minimum wages and salaries below which the 
Service shall refrain from accepting vacancies to offer to wage 
earners or salaried employees; each employment office affiliated to 
the Service is required to supply applicants with exact particulars 
of the nature and conditions of the work in jobs to which they are 
referred. 

Another set of problems confronting the employment service 
in its referral work is concerned with the attitude of the service 
in industrial disputes. Should the service refrain from referring 
workers to undertakings affected by industrial disputes or from 
assisting workers directly implicated in a strike or lockout? Or 
should the service confine itself to informing applicants of the 
existence of industrial disputes, leaving them to decide on the 
basis of this knowledge whether or not to apply for the vacancies? 
In most countries, it is considered that the employment service should 
maintain a so-called neutral attitude in industrial disputes, not so 
much because such neutrality is considered good in itself as, prima- 
rily, because it is not the function of the service to judge the merits 
of the dispute or to settle it. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes neutrality in this field. In the past, 
the most prevalent policy was that the employment service should 
be required to give notice of the existence of industrial disputes 
before referring applicants to vacancies in undertakings affected 
by such disputes. Thus in Norway, the Act of 12 June 1906 stipu- 
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lated that the employment offices were to continue their operations 
(luring a trade dispute and were also to post up in the office con- 
cerned a notice of the dispute and, in so far as either party had 
supplied information on the subject, a short summary of the data, 
stating when the dispute began, its nature and the branches of 
work, establishments and workers affected. In Switzerland the same 
policy was adopted at a very early date. The British policy has 
also been to allow the employment exchanges to accept notices of 
vacancies and to inform suitable applicants of the existence of a 
trade dispute before submission. The local office is required to 
give the applicant the fullest information available in regard to 
the trade dispute, stating the source of the information but taking 
no responsibility for its accuracy. In the United States the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 requires the Director of the Employment 
Service to provide for the giving of notice of strikes or lockouts 
to applicants before their referral to employment; specifically, the 
policy of the Service is to make no referral which will aid directly 
or indirectly in filling a job vacant because the former occupant 
is on strike or being locked out or the filling of which is an issue 
in a labour dispute, but with respect to other vacancies, a worker 
may be referred to a place of employment affected by a labour 
dispute provided he is given written notice of such dispute prior to 
or at the time of his referral.^ The Employment Service of Canada 
likewise follows the practice of informing applicants of industrial 
disputes before offering them work in the establishments affected; 
all referral forms to such vacancies must be clearly marked so 
as to indicate the existence of a dispute and the local offices are 
expected to exercise every precaution against referring applicants 
unwittingly to vacancies affected by a dispute. It is considered a 
matter of right for a worker to refuse to accept jobs vacant because 
of a dispute. 

On the other hand, a somewhat different practice is followed in 
some countries. Denmark's public employment offices were not 
authorised to refer workers to places affected by strikes or lockouts 
until the latter had either ceased or been declared unlawful. In 
the Netherlands, the offices were instructed not to give their services 
for the purpose of placing job applicants in an industry, under- 
taking or branch affected by a strike or lockout. In addition, while in 
some countries, as in Great Britain, the employment service has 
been authorised to register workers unemployed because of an in- 
dustrial dispute and to submit them for other employment (in- 


‘ Cf. Code of Federal Regulations, op. cit., section 23. l(i). 
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forming the prospective employer, however, that they were unem- 
ployed as the result of an existing trade dispute), in other countries, 
for example, the Netherlands, the employment offices were ins- 
tructed not to give their services during a dispute to persons directly 
implicated in the strike or lockout. 

At present, there appears to be a trend towards a policy of 
making no referrals to jobs vacant because of a strike or lockout 
and of referring striking or locked-out workers to other jobs at their 
request. This is current practice in the United States Employment 
Service and in the reorganised services in many European countries, 
including France. It is favoured by the K\\-India Trade Union Con- 
gress and by the organised labour movement in most countries. In 
connection with the adoption of this policy, it is pointed out that 
if the obligation is merely to notify applicants that an industrial 
dispute exists, considerable difficulty is likely to arise, since it is 
often hard and sometimes impossible for the employment service 
to be fully aware of all existing disputes and to verify their exis- 
tence. Workers claim they were not given proper notice of the 
existence of a dispute and the trade unions claim that the Govern- 
ment is acting in the objectionable role of strikebreaker. In the 
judgment of the United States Social Security Commissioner, who 
saw many of these practical problems arise in the United States, 
“it is much better for the Government to stand clear of a situation 
like that rather than to get embroiled by referring folks to jobs 
that are affected by an industrial dispute. This does not mean the 
employer cannot fill the job. It means that the public employment 
office will not get mixed up in it.“^ Though this policy has not met 
with disfavour from Governments or employers’ organisations, some 
of them (as in India) prefer the British practice, noted above, 
which has been incorporated in certain comparatively new legisla- 
tion, for example, that of Egypt and of the Argentine Republic. 

These are the prevalent national standards laid down to govern 
employment service referral policy. In addition, most countries have 
other standards of their own, worked out and adapted to the needs 
of the national employment market. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, proposed legislation to replace the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933 would provide that persons shall not be referred to a vacancy 
if the position is one which does not utilise the person’s highest 
skill, until and unless every reasonable effort has been made to 
place him in a position which does utilise his highest skill. This 
standard (which has been the policy of the Employment Service, 

* U. S. Congress, Senate : Hearings, op. cit., p. 60. 
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according to the US, Employment Service Manual) y is one recog- 
nised to be good employment service practice in several countries, 
including Great Britain and Sweden, and is followed by their em- 
ployment offices so far as possible though seldom written down 
and formalised. The trade unions attach special importance to policies 
protecting the workers from being referred to work which does not 
utilise their skills. Thus, in the United States, a C.I.O. Executive 

Council resolution in August 1945 called upon ‘*the U.S.E.S 

to refuse to refer men to jobs at lower wages than they have pre- 
viously enjoyed or to jobs which will not utilise the employees’ 
skills in full''. In countries with acute manpower shortage, such as 
Czechoslovakia, France and Great Britain, the employment service 
considers that failure to make full use of the workers' highest skills 
in referring them to vacancies is failure to make full use of the 
country's labour resources and will work against the efforts being 
made to reconstruct and develop industry and improve living 
standards. There might be advantages in considering certain 
national rules of this kind from the standpoint of more general 
applicability. 

So far as the order of referral to vacancies is concerned, this 
has assumed less importance as the conditions of referral have 
received greater attention and have been defined with greater pre- 
cision. The simple rule is that, as between candidates equally well 
qualified for particular vacancies, referrals shall be made strictly 
in accordance with the chronological order of registration of appli- 
cation. This was the common commitment of employment services 
in the early days of their development, and it is one which finds 
its way into recent legislation as well. The Argentine Decree of 
21 July 1943, for example, stipulates that “as far as possible em- 
ployees shall be sent to employers in the exact order of their regis- 
tration within each special trade or category"; the Egyptian Decree 
of December 1945 states simply that referrals shall be made in 
accordance with the chronological order of registration; and the 
revised Hungarian rules for employment service operation base 
referral on the chronological order of registration, so long as the 
persons are able to fill the vacancy satisfactorily. Clearly, however, 
the policy of referring workers to jobs according to the order of 
their registration can seldom be strictly followed in practice, for 
reasons which become obvious in examining individual cases. Other 
factors related to working capacity are bound to enter into the 
selection, and often to override considerations based on length of 
registration as unemployed and in search of work. But the chrono- 
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logical order of registration can be given due weight where other 
factors are equal. The practice of ‘‘spot placements^' or “counter 
referrals" {i.e,, referring candidates who chance to be on the spot 
in the employment office to vacancies without reference to the appli- 
cant files of the office), which was tolerated in certain countries 
(e.g., Canada and the United States) under war conditions, is a 
good example of a negation of the principle based on seniority of 
registration, and has often led to unjust as well as careless selection. 
Since the war this practice has been largely abandoned on the 
ground that it has no place in good employment practice. Both 
Canada and the United States now follow the policy that, where 
candidates are equally competent, weight shall be given, in selecting 
one or more of them for referral, to length of registration.' 

The preceding considerations raise a number of the questions 
connected with the referral of workers to available vacancies. Clear- 
ly, the maintenance of scrupulous objectivity is no simple task 
when so many subjective factors are still involved in the estimation 
of technical skill, other qualifications and job requirements. But 
it is equally clear that there is widespread agreement on the need 
for indicating certain conditions under which workers should not be 
referred to vacancies. In general, such conditions merely embody 
standards which are already accepted and applied in national law 
or administrative policy. Their minimum aim is to ensure that 
the employment service is not used to undercut standards of 
labour and social policy. Their more positive aim is to utilise the 
referral activities of the employment service in support of these 
standards and their wider application, without, however, imposing 
on the service any regulatory controls or judicial functions con- 
cerning their enforcement. 

The questions involved in determining the general selection 
standards of the employment service are obviously of national scope. 
Such standards need, therefore, to be worked out and applied on a 
national basis. Moreover, the questions raised are of immediate 
practical importance to employers and workers and their organisa- 
tions. It has thus been found necessary in most countries to define 
the national standards of referral in close consultation with represen- 
tatives of these groups. 

* In Canada and certain other countries, spot placements may be resorted 
to in emergencies, e.g., where the placement is to fill an urgent vacancy in a 
depleted occupation, where the employer refuses to wait but demands the needed 
worker or workers immediately, or where the placement is in casual em- 
ployment. Hungary also specifies that the chronological order of registration 
may be disregard^ in filling urgent vacancies on reconstruction work or for 
other reasons of national importance. 
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In the light of the foregoing remarks, the Governments are 
asked to reply to the following questions: 

19. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the employment service to develop rules to govern the 
referral of workers to available employment? 

(b) If so, do you consider that these rules should be formulated 
on a national basis and in co-operation with the representatives of 
employers' and 7vorkcrs' organisations? 

(c) Do you consider that such rules should relate, inter alia, to 
any or all of the following factors: 

(i) the existence of a labour dispute? 

(it) the existence of substandard wages or conditions of em- 
ployment, as defined by law or regulation, or by prevailing 
practice, including collective agreements? 

(Hi) the existence of employment practices which discriminate 
against applicants for employment on grounds unrelated to 
their working capacity? 

(d) Do you suggest any other rules which should be included 
to govern the referral policy of the employment service? 

Encouragement of Occupational Mobility 
AMONG Workers 

In any national employment market, a considerable amount of 
occupational mobility of labour is continuously necessary to adjust 
the supply of workers to present and prospective employment op- 
portunities in the various occupations. The need for such mobility 
has long been recognised, and current problems in most countries 
are connected with developing the means of promoting the occupa- 
tional mobility considered necessary and desirable and the functions 
of the employment service in this respect. 

Experience has shown that while much of the needed mobility 
of labour results automatically in response to changes in the employ- 
ment situation, the movement of workers from one occupation to 
another often falls short of the volume required by changing pro- 
duction and employment conditions. In the depression, the lack of 
sufiicient occupational mobility was recognised as one of the primary 
causes of long-term unemployment, yet the possibilities of encourag- 
ing occupational change were limited by the general lack of job 
opportunities. With the war, large-scale shifts of occupation were 
essential in many countries, and it was necessary to re-examine ways 
and means of encouraging such shifts. The post-war period has 
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brought the need to appraise these wartime methods from tlie stand- 
point of their enduring utility in peacetime and the opportunity to 
develop more adequate methods of encouraging occupational mobilit\ 
both in economies seeking to provide full production and employ- 
ment and in those faced with an over-all manpower shortage. It 
was for these reasons that the principle of encouraging necessary 
occupational mobility was emphasised in the decisions on employ- 
ment organisation taken by the International Labour Conference 
in 1944. The Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, states 
that the employment service should be responsible, among other 
things, for developing methods of facilitating the transference, where 
necessary, of workers from one occupation to another, while th(‘ 
Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944, states that every possible step should be taken to facilitate 
the occupational mobility necessary to adjust the supply of workers 
to present and prospective labour requirements. 

The promotion of the occupational mobility of labour has fre 
quently been mentioned among the specific functions of the employ- 
ment services, even from the earliest days of their development. An 
active policy in this field has been particularly emphasised as a task 
of newly organised or reconstituted employment services, as, for 
example, those newly established in Australia and Nezv Zealand and 
those reorganised in Belgium, Czechoslovakia and France. The mea- 
sures taken by the employment service to encourage occupational 
mobility often take the form of action to remove certain of tlie 
obstacles which stand in the way of a free flow of workers into 
and among the various occupations. The most common of these 
obstacles seem to be lack of the necessary skills to fill the available 
jobs, lack of adequate and reliable information concerning job op- 
portunities and working conditions in other occupations, social and 
psychological resistance to a change of occupation, and unnecessary 
or illogical restrictions on entry into the various occupations. In 
addition, some countries have found it necessary to bring the defini- 
tion and interpretation of the phrase ‘‘suitable employment", refusal 
of which involves disqualification for unemployment benefit or al- 
lowance, into harmony with the changing needs for occupational 
mobility growing out of variations in the employment situation na- 
tionally and locally. In all these fields, the employment service has 
important responsibilities. 

The provision of adequate and reliable information about job 
opportunities and conditions in other occupations is an important 
means by which the employment service can encourage necessary 
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occupational mobility and at the same time discourage haphazard 
shifts from one occupation to another. Comprehensive data on la- 
bour requirements and occupational trends are essential to determine 
how much and what kind of occupational mobility is needed at any 
given moment. Workers who become unemployed need factual in- 
formation about their chances of re-employment in their own or a 
closely related occupation. If these chances are very slim, they need 
to know what occupations and industries are expanding and in a 
position to absorb workers, and most of them wish for data telling 
them what training and qualifications are required and enabling 
them to compare wages and working conditions in available jobs in 
these occupations and industries with those in their former jobs. 
The employment service is responsible for providing this type of 
information in most countries and its responsibility for so doing 
has been explicitly included among the functions of the service in 
the recent legislation in Australia and Neiv Zealand, In France the 
manpower services are responsible for providing information aimed 
in particular at stimulating interest in acquiring skill through re- 
training. In several countries, the employment offices are giving 
special attention to developing this side of their work so that the 
information available will be more complete and more useful in 
encouraging suitable changes of occupation. This has involved, for 
example, studies of the relationship between different fields of work 
from the standpoint of occupational mobility (as in Canada, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Sweden and the United States) and more 
detailed analysis of the causes of immobility in particular areas or 
among particular groups in the labour force (as in France, Great 
Britain and the United States), A necessary preliminary to such 
activities is a considerable amount of national standardisation of 
occupational nomenclature; this task is now being undertaken by 
the employment service authorities in several countries, including 
India and New Zealand, 

Such factual information provides an indispensable basis for 
decisions on the need for and logical direction of occupational mo- 
bility, but it is merely a useful tool of policy. It does not ensure 
that the shifts so indicated will actually take place. In the first place, 
workers cannot move from one occupation to another unless they 
have the necessary qualifications for entering a new occupation where 
jobs are available. Even where these qualifications exist or are ac- 
quired, through vocational training or retraining, a subject outside 
the scope of this Report, other measures are needed, as a rule, to 
encourage occupational readjustment. 
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In almost all countries it has been found that large numbers of 
workers dread a change of occupation. Surveys undertaken in the 
pre-war depression in Belgium, France, Great Britain, Switzerland 
and the United States showed that resistance to changing one’s 
occupation was particularly deeply rooted among skilled and ex- 
perienced workers, and that, in the absence of special measures to 
promote their entry into other industries and occupations, these 
workers were apt to be among the long unemployed and their tech- 
nical ability to be lost to the economy. A similar resistance to occu- 
pational change has also been noted among many classes of unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers who tend to develop a strong attachment 
to the type of work with which they have acquired some familiarity. 
A further cause of resistance to a change of occupation has been 
the general feeling of insecurity among workers who have been 
accustomed to work and seek employment in an economy charac- 
terised by the continuance of considerable unemployment. 

The employment service has often been able to take a useful 
initiative in overcoming the resistance of individual workers to a 
change of occupation. Among the methods at its disposal are, for 
example, developing its vocational guidance facilities so that each 
office includes trained vocational counsellors able to provide friendly 
and individual advice to job seekers no longer able to count on 
finding suitable work in their own occupational fields; seeking to 
overcome ill-founded prejudices which unemployed workers may 
have against other types of work than their own; encouraging the 
provision of courses of training and retraining suitable for adult 
workers; paying adequate remuneration during periods of training 
undertaken on the advice of the employment service and making 
other financial assistance available as necessary; calling attention 
to the effect on labour transference of differentials in wages and 
working conditions among the different industries and occupations; 
co-operating in measures aimed at improving the conditions and 
raising the prestige of the less attractive industries and occupations 
in which jobs are available; assisting in defining the conditions in 
which workers in receipt of unemployment benefit or allowance 
should be required to accept available employment outside their own 
trade or occupation; and, in general, being on the alert to take or 
to suggest steps to promote the volume and kind of occupational 
mobility necessary in the employment conditions of each employment 
office area. In Belgium, France, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States, among other countries, stress has recently 
been laid on the need for the employment service itself to take a 
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more direct initiative in overcoming social, economic and psycholo- 
gical resistance to occupational transfers. It is considered that such 
action has a permanent part in general employment service work 
and can make an important contribution to the maintenance of full 
employment. 

A number of barriers to occupational change lie in restrictions 
placed on entry into the various occupations and industries by em- 
ployers or trade unions or by custom and tradition. In some cases, 
as in that of apprenticeship restrictions in certain trades, or em- 
ployers’ resistance to hiring women in certain industries and jobs, 
these restrictions have become outmoded by technological or other 
developments affecting skill requirements and bear little relationship 
to current employment market needs. Frequently, the employment 
service, through its regular placement work, can exert considerable 
inrtuence, in co-operation with the employers and trade unions con- 
cerned, in modifying these restrictions in the light of changed em- 
ployment conditions, seeking to abolish those which are no longer 
necessary or logical and which merely tend to prevent the re-employ- 
ment of unemployed workers. Since most of these restrictive prac- 
tices have their origin in a lack of job opportunities, the primary 
method of overcoming them lies in action to maintain full employ- 
ment, a ta.sk which goes far beyond the limits of competence of the 
employment service alone. Among the secondary methods which fall 
to the employment service are faj the encouragement of employers 
and trade unions, singly or jointly, to bring their hiring practices, 
training programmes or membership policies up to date, taking full 
account of wartime experience; (b) strict adherence by the employ- 
ment service to non-discriminatory employment policies’; and (c) 
planned publicity and campaigns of education and persuasion, based 
on facts rather than sentiment or tradition, and undertaken by the 
employment service in co-operation with employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, aimed at developing more rational employment poli- 
cies which would not discourage logical movements of workers from 
one occupation to another and which would at the same time safe- 
guard skill and output standards.* 

i 

' Sec the preceding section of this chapter, pp. 143 ct seq. 

’ In this 'connection, .special importance attaches to the maintenance of 
close collaboration with employers* and workers’ organisations. The Director- 
General of Post-War Reconstruction in Australia has pointed oiit that trade 
unions are likely to be co-operative where training programmes are well- 
planned in r ilation to job opportunities, stating the problem and the solution 
as follows: 
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Employment service responsibilities connected with encouraging 
occupational mobility through vocational training and retraining 
(including apprenticeship) vary considerably from one country to 
another. The laws and regulations governing the employment service 
do not always fix the relationship between the service and the voca- 
tional training authorities, and while in practice some kind of rela- 
tionship has usually been established, it has not in all cases been ns 
close as the connection between the two activities justifies. At pie 
sent, however, there is a trend everywhere towards the development 
of stronger ties between employment service work and the vocational 
training programme. This is shown in part by administrative re- 
organisation aimed at drawing the main responsibilities for the two 
questions within the same general frame (as in Czechoslovakia, 
France, and, to a less extent, Canada and the United States), by 
the establishment of co-ordinating committees at various levels (as 
in Canada, France, Szueden and the United States) and by the 
more specific responsibilities assigned in many countries to the em- 
ployment service in connection with the training and retraining 
programme. 

So far as the last of these is concerned, the most common provi- 
sions relate to the selection of persons for training or retraining, 


There may be some doubt as to the altitude of trade unions of skilled 
workers to special plans to recruit new workers for the industries in 
whicli they are engaged. The war has shown, however, that unions should 
be taken into consultation on the labour needs which arise from specific 
l)rogramiTies of production. Provided recruitment is based on definite 
production plans, and workers already in the trade are protected against 
recruitment being used merely to weaken their bargaining iK)sition, there 
is reason to expect the co-operation of unions in such special plans. 
(^Problems of a Full Fntploymenf Economy, p. 27.) 

British experience during the war and the transition period has been the 
same, and the White Paper on Employment Policy included the following 
passage (paragraph 35) : 

If retraining schemes are to be a success there must be the fullest 
co-operation between employers and the trade unions. Difticulties have 
arisen in the past because some sections of industry have been reluctant 
to admit trainees. There have been various reasons for these difficulties, 
including rules and practices which were devised to safeguard the security 
of employment of existing workers and their wage stardards, and to 
maintain a proper standard of skill. In some cases the difficulty has been 
increased by competition between unions. During this war causes of 
friction, including demarcation, have been greatly reduced; and the Govern- 
ment believe that with the creation of conditions designed to produce full 
emplojnient and stability, all parties in industry will agree that existing 
rules and practices may safely be modified to allow the r^dy admission 
of trainees, provided that proper steps are taken to train them to a 
standard which will justify the payment of the recognised rate of wages. 
Care will also be taken to ensure that the number of trainees does not 
exceed the number capable of being absorbed in the particular trade. 
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the determination of the content of training and retraining courses, 
and the placement of workers following the completion of their 
training. Applications for training or retraining are often, as in 
Great Britain, made through the employment service, since the local 
offices of the service come into contact with the bulk of the unem- 
ployed portion of the labour force, and in some countries the final 
selection of those to be admitted to the various courses of training 
or retraining is left in the hands of the employment service. In 
France the manpower services are responsible for the medical and 
psycho-technical examination of candidates for retraining, for se- 
lecting those to be admitted to training, and for allocating them, 
according to their aptitudes and wishes, to particular centres and 
courses. In Canada the employment service determines the need for 
training or retraining and has established local and regional selection 
committees for choosing persons for admission to training and re- 
ferring them to suitable courses. Often the task of selecting workers 
for training falls to the employment service in virtue of the statutory 
condition attaching to the receipt of unemployment benefit which 
requires insured workers, while receiving benefit, to be prepared 
to undertake a course of training or retraining to fit them to accept 
employment, if directed to do so by the responsible authorities. 

In the determination of the content of the training programme, 
the employment service is able to be of the greatest practical assis- 
tance, owing to its fund of national and local employment informa- 
tion. This task has been explicitly assigned to the new Commonwealth 
Employment Service in Australia, to the National Employment Ser- 
vice in New Zealand, to the manpower services in France, and to 
the Swedish Employment Market Commission, and it has been as- 
sumed, to a greater or less extent, in a wide variety of other coun- 
tries, including Canada, Belgium, Great Britain, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, It is a responsibility of the employment service which 
is being increasingly stressed, since many countries appreciate that 
the whole training or retraining programme must be closely inte- 
grated with the development of employment opportunities according 
to production requirements. In Australia, for example, where the 
Commonwealth Employment Service is just being organised, the 
Service is already undertaking a variety of research projects, in- 
cluding job analyses and changes in skill requirements for various 
occupations knd industries, v/hich, in addition to its current infor- 
mation on tie employment situation, will be used to assist in plan- 
ning and deiermining the content of training and retraining courses 
carried out either under the present Reconstruction Training Scheme, 
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or by the Industrial Training Division of the Department of Labour 
and National Service, or by the State Education Departments. In 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia the reorganised employment offices have 
been urged to concentrate on watching and reporting on employment 
market trends likely to affect training requirements. 

So far as the placement of trainees in employment is concerned, 
the employment service has been authorised or instructed to provide 
such facilities in a number of countries, including Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, India, Sweden and Szvitzerland. In 
Hungary the trade union employment offices are required to provide 
specialised placement facilities for apprentices. In a number of other 
countries, the employment service seeks to encourage persons com- 
pleting their vocational training or retraining to find their jobs 
through a public employment office. 

In some countries, the employment service has certain additional 
responsibilities connected with training and retraining. In Belgium, 
for instance, the centres for the retraining of skilled workers for 
industries suffering from a shortage of such workers are set up 
by the Provisional Unemployment Fund, to which the employment 
service is responsible. Moreover, individual retraining contracts may 
be concluded with private employers under the auspices of the em- 
ployment service, and the service supervises the retraining so pro- 
vided. In France the manpower services exercise general supervision 
over the operation of training and retraining centres for adults. In 
Sweden the Employment Market Commission is instructed to plan 
and carry out Government measures to promote the transfer of 
workers to other industries so far as may be necessary to secure 
the best use of available labour. In New Zealand the Employment 
Service, in carrying out its general mandate of “assisting persons 
who require occupational readjustment or training or other assis- 
tance to enable them to continue or resume full-time employment”, 
plans to enable persons to change their type of employment and to 
move into higher skilled categories and to promote such upgrading 
throughout the entire occupational structure, working in close co- 
operation with the universities and technical colleges, the educational 
authorities, and the training authorities of the Department of Re- 
habilitation. This aim of retraining is being stressed in a number 
of European countries, including Czechoslovakia and France, in 
both of which countries the acute manpower shortage requires the 
transfer of workers from less productive or unproductive work into 
productive occupations. In the Argentine Republic the National Em- 
ployment Service is required to keep constantly in touch with public 
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and private vocational schools and schools of arts and crafts for 
the purpose of keeping itself informed of the supply of skilled 
workers seeking employment and ensuring the registration of these 
workers with the employment offices. In Australia it is planned to 
put the Employment Service in a position where it will be able to 
recommend the initiation of special training or retraining courses 
to increase the number of workers in any particular occupation or 
to adapt the skills of unemployed workers to changed job opportu- 
nities. In some countries, the employment offices are responsible for 
paying training allowances and making other grants and loans to 
persons undergoing training or retraining courses approved by the 
employment service. In Switzerland the employment offices are en- 
couraged to take considerable initiative in encouraging employers to 
organise the retraining of unemployed workers for particular trades 
and occupations, as, for example, the shoe industry. In Canada the 
National Employment Service, in co-operation with the vocational 
training authorities, is making an intensive survey of opportunities 
for placing war veterans in training-on-the-job posts. 

At the present time, in a number of countries, including in fact 
most countries of continental Europe, Canada, India, South Africa 
and the United States, the whole question of employment service 
participation in training policy and procedures is under considera- 
tion, with a view to developing machinery for promoting far more 
direct and effective association between the activities in the two 
fields. The United States Employment Service has been emphasising 
the importance of close links, at all administrative levels, between 
employment service and vocational training activities. It has urged 
its local offices, in particular, to lend their support in the setting 
up of co-ordinating councils on these questions; for example, an 
instruction to these offices, dated 11 September 1945, states: “The 
existence of a training council on which the employment office is 
represented, and the extent to which its recommendations ensure 
that training curricula are geared to employment requirements, in- 
dicates achievement of one of the objectives [of the Employment 
Service] in the community participation programme." 

Finally, the employment service may frequently encourage occu- 
pational mobility by giving assistance to the appropriate authorities 
in defining and interpreting the conditions in which persons in re- 
ceipt of unemployment benefit or allowance should be required in- 
directly, under penalty of suspension of benefit or allowance, to 
accept available employment outside their own trade or occupation. 
The practical definition of the phrase “suitable employment" under 
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unemployment insurance and assistance schemes has always varied 
with employment conditions. What was considered reasonable in 
wartime may not be reasonable during the transition and what is 
reasonable now may not be considered reasonable later. The problem 
in this connection is to prevent the interpretation of the phrase from 
being too rigid, and thus an obstacle to needed occupational mobility, 
and to modify the interpretation in the light of the employment 
situation so far as this is possible without injustice or risk ot 
injustice to the workers concerned. While the final decision on 
disqualifications for refusal of suitable employment, and thus on 
the suitability of the employment itself, rests as a rule with the 
authorities responsible for administering unemployment insurance 
and assistance measures, the employment service becomes, by the 
character of its work, the agency responsible for determining the 
employments considered suitable in the first instance and for refer- 
ring applicants to such work. Its activities in so doing are necessarily 
closely connected with the promotion of occupational mobility. 

The chief consideration which must enter into account in limiting 
the right of an unemployed worker to adhere to his own occupation 
is his prospect of re-employment, either in his work place or 
through transfer to another area. Laws, regulations or administra- 
tive instructions concerning what should be considered '‘suitable 
employment'^ usually include a reference to several or all of the 
following factors: 

(a) The job offered must be suitable from the point of view of 
the applicant's training and experience (that is, it must utilise his 
top skill wherever possible or the closest comparable or related skill ) . 

(b) The wages and conditions of work must correspond to those 
prevailing by collective agreement or otherwise, for the same type 
of work in the locality (sometimes it is also specified that they must 
not be such as to depress existing wages or conditions). 

(c) The job offered must be appropriate to the man's physical, 
and sometimes intellectual, capacity and must not endanger health 
or morals. 

(d) It must not materially hinder a return to the person's former 
occupation, especially in the case of a person whose capacities in 
that occupation have been demonstrated over a period of years and 
who can hope eventually to find employment once again in that 
occupation. 

(e) In some cases (as in Sweden) the law itself specifies that 
the suitability of the job must be determined in the light of other 
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special circumstances calling for consideration in relation to the 
persons applying for employment or the nature of the employment; 
in most cases, instructions specify that such circumstances must be 
taken into account in reaching individual decisions. 

These factors do not necessarily involve a change of occupation. 
Many of them tend rather to preserve the right of the worker to 
refuse to move to employment outside his usual or a closely related 
occupation. But in a good man}'^ countries, the definition of suitable 
employment is modified according to the duration of unemployment, 
on the prima facie grounds that the length of a person’s unemploy- 
ment is an indication of his prospects for re-establishment in his 
own occupation. The interval during which an unemployed person 
may refuse to accept employment outside his usual occupation varies 
(commonly from 8 to 13 weeks, but in wartime this period was 
shortened considerably in the United Kingdom and certain other 
countries). The period is generally decided, moreover, with regard 
to the circumstances of the individual case (i.e., longer for skilled 
workers, particularly where a contrast in wage would be involved, 
shorter for younger and more adaptable workers, etc.). It often 
falls to the employment service to apply these various criteria in 
the case of job applicants claiming benefit or allowance. For this 
reason, among others, the relationship between the employment ser- 
vice and the unemployment insurance and assistance authorities is 
of considerable practical importance in employment market organi- 
sation.' 

The point emphasised in this Report, however, is not so much 
the particular methods by which each national employment service 
may encourage necessary occupational mobility. These will tend to 
differ from one country to another according to national circum- 
stances. But it is of general importance that each employment ser- 
vice should accept the responsibility of maintaining constant vigilance 
in developing the ways by which it may encourage necessary occu- 
pational mobility in the peacetime economy. It is thus significant 
that in a very large number of countries the service is being urged 
or instructed to pursue a more vigorous policy in carrying out this 
function, and is accumulating experience of methods by which this 
can be done. 

The Governments are therefore asked to state whether they 
consider it desirable that the regulations should include the principle 

’ This relationship is discussed in more detail later in this chapter, pp. 176 
et seq. 
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of encouraging necessary occupational mobility, as accepted in both 
the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, and the Employ- 
ment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, and 
also whether the regulations should suggest methods appropriate to 
facilitate the application of this principle. 

20. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
specify that the employment service should facilitate the occupational 
mobility necessary to adjust the supply of labour to present and 
prospective employment opportunities in the various occupations by 
any or all of the following methods: 

(i) provision of adequate and reliable information concerning 
job opportunities and working conditions in other occupa- 
tions? 

(ii) measures aimed at overcoming social and psychological re- 
sistance to a change of occupation? 

(Hi) measures aimed at eliminating unnecessary or illogical re- 
strictions on entry into the various occupations? 

(iv) assistance to the appropriate authorities in developing and 
determining the content of training and retraining courses, 
in selecting persons for training or retraining and in placing 
persons following the completion of training? 

(v) assistance to the competent authorities in defining and in- 
terpreting the conditions in which available employment out- 
side the usual occupation of an unemployed person should 
be regarded as suitable for him, under penalty in case of 
refusal, of suspension of unemployment benefits or 
allowance? 

Encouragement of Geographical Mobility 
AMONG Workers 

The promotion of geographical mobility in the labour force has 
by degrees become widely accepted as a main employment service 
function. While more effective action, on the one hand, to plan 
occupational mobility and, on the other, to organise the distribution 
of industrial activity in closer relation to the employment situation^ 
can help to reduce the need for transfers of workers from one area 
to another, it seems to be impossible, whatever the state of the em- 

* No country regards geographical mobility as desirable for its own sake 
alone; moreover, the practical difhailties of transferring workers and their 
families on any large scale, combined with the personal inconvenience 
caused to the workers affected, have led many countries to avoid such transfers 
so far as possible by a more vigorous policy in the field of industrial location 
and national planning of public investment and development. 
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ployment market, to avoid a certain amount of geographical redis- 
tribution of the labour force, A good deal of the necessary move- 
ment fakes place spontaneously in response to changing employment 
conditions, particularly in countries where labour is traditionally 
more mobile than in others. Experience has proved, however, that 
this automatic response cannot be relied upon in any country to en- 
sure that the volume, timing and direction of the transfers corres- 
pond to the demand for labour in the various areas and industries, 
and that special action is needed to remove the obstacles to transfers 
of workers from areas lacking sufficient or suitable job opportunities 
and to assist the movement of such workers to areas needing labour. 
By such action it is possible to bring together available skill and 
available employment opportunities, and thus to prevent or over- 
come certain kinds of unemployment or to distribute the available 
manpower according to national needs. 

The 1944 Session of the Conference realised that while efforts 
should be made to reduce the extent to which it was necessary to 
move workers and their families, nevertheless, the transition to 
peace would raise difficult and urgent problems of geographical 
redistribution of labour supply, both in European countries engaged 
in reconstruction and in other countries in which war labour require- 
ments had led to large-scale transference of workers from one area 
to another, I'he Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Re- 
commendation, 1944, therefore urged that Governments should take 
steps to facilitate any necessary geographical mobility of labour, 
and that for this purpose the employment service should take action 
to overcome the obstacles to transfers from one area to another and 
to assist the movement of workers to areas needing labour, thereby 
helping to bring together available skills and available employment 
opportunities and thus preventing unemployment.^ 

It is significant that post-war full employment policy in various 
countries includes provision for special action to encourage geogra- 
phical mobility of labour. The Government of the United Kingdom 
specifically endorsed such action in the 1944 White Paper on Em- 
ployment Policy; the principle has likewise been endorsed by official 
statements of policy in Australia, Canada, New Zealand and Szve- 
den; and long-term reconstruction plans in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Netherlands and Poland include measures to encourage 
a balanced allocation of workers to the various areas according to 
the changing needs for their services. In all these countries the 
employment service has been assigned the primary responsibility 

' General Principle VII and Paragraph 28. 
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for facilitating the mobility of labour necessary to combat unemploy- 
ment in particular areas and to assist the movement of workers to 
areas with employment opportunities. This is in full harmony with 
the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, which states that 
the employment service should be responsible for developing methods 
of facilitating the transference of workers, where necessary, from 
one area to another, and helping to achieve the best possible distri- 
bution of manpower among and within the various industries and 
areas.^ Moreover, it is becoming more widely realised that the need 
to encourage geographical mobility in the labour force is as urgent 
in countries in process of rapid industrialisation as in more highly 
industrialised countries; and certain I^tin American and Asiatic 
countries are therefore taking greater interest in methods of en- 
couraging labour redistribution as a part of measures to facilitate 
industrial development. 

Granted a high general level of employment, the chief obstacles 
to transfers of workers from one area to another seem to be: 
(a) the lack of adequate and reliable information about employment 
opportunities and working and living conditions, including housing 
accommodation, in other areas; (b) personal resistance to a change 
of residence; and (c) the additional costs involved in moving to 
and settling down in a new place. The methods adopted by the em- 
ployment service to encourage transfers needed in the interests of full 
employment are therefore directed largely towards overcoming these 
obstacles. 

The provision of information on job opportunities in other areas 
is specifically assigned to most employment services and is parti- 
cularly stressed in the current activities of the services of Australia, 
Canada, France, New Zealand, Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. Efforts are being made in several of these coun- 
tries to improve the information provided so that it may be more 
easily available to the workers in a form that they can readily un- 
derstand, and so that false or misleading information may be sup- 
pressed or exposed. In particular, as noted before, measures have 
been taken to make the clearance arrangements of the employment 
service practically useful to employers and workers alike so that 
they may be used to a far greater extent than before the war.* 
By acting as a national clearing house for information on job 
opportunities, the employment service can help workers to avoid 
futile moves and to find the jobs best suited to their skills and 

^ Paragraph 2 (d) and (e). 

* Sec above, pp. 139 et seq. 
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desires; and it can help employers to draw upon a far more exten- 
sive and resourceful labour supply. Employment service information 
about job opportunities generally includes a certain amount of in- 
formation on employment and working conditions — wages, hours, 
Overtime, vacations, seniority, job transfers, union agreements, etc; 
and it has been found that detailed facts on these conditions arc 
most useful in helping individual workers to reach a decision about 
taking up employment in a new place of work. In France and 
several other countries, it is obligatory to include such information 
on all vacancies registered for clearance. 

However complete, information of these kinds about job oppor- 
tunities in other areas is not enough. A great many workers have 
a deeply rooted resistance to moving from one area to another, even 
if they can be guaranteed suitable employment at standard wages 
and conditions. They far prefer to stay in the community to which 
they have belonged, instead of being force<l to break the continuity 
of social life for themselves and their families and to start to build 
these ties anew in some unfamiliar place. They need to be convinced 
that they will be able to make satisfactory living arrangements in 
the new area and that their personal and social difficulties will be 
soluble. In most countries, the employment service has accepted 
little or no responsibility for providing workers seeking jobs in 
other areas with accurate information on living conditions in those 
areas. During the war of 1939-1945, however, this situation was 
altered to some extent in several countries, particularly in Great 
Britain, Where there was an urgent need for transfers of workers 
to other areas, the employment service found that it had to accept 
considerable responsibility for supplying the workers to be trans- 
ferred with data on living conditions, as well as with standard in- 
formation on employment conditions in their new jobs. In Canada 
and the United States, where the problem was less acute in some 
ways, it was also found that as a rule workers were more willing 
to move to war employment in other areas if before taking their 
decision they had access to knowledge about housing, schools, local 
living costs, shopping and recreation facilities, churches, etc., in 
the areas offering employment. Housing problems, in particular, 
have been one of the greatest barriers to geographical mobility, and 
information on the accommodation available in the different areas 
with job opportunities is of special importance. In both Franee and 
Bulgaria, for example, it was found that tlie lack of information 
regarding the availability of food and lodging had held up needed 
movements of workers ; and the employment offices are now required 
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to provide such information in clearing orders from one area to 
another. For many workers, friendly encouragement and advice 
from the employment service staff may be all that is necessary to 
weight the scales in favour of transfer to a new work place. 

The financial obstacles to a desirable movement of workers from 
one area to another are serious, but arc comparatively easily over- 
come once their full significance as deterrents to transfer is appre- 
ciated. These obstacles include the travelling expenses of the worker 
and his family, the cost of moving household belongings, and the 
extra expense in settling down in the new area ami terminating 
liabilities in the old area. The sum total of these costs has often 
been far beyond the means of individual workers who otherwise 
would be willing, even at considerable personal sacrifice, to move 
elsewhere. Before the war of 1939-1945, the employment service in 
a number of b.uropean countries was authorised to pay the travelling 
expenses, and sometimes removal benefits of various kinds, for un- 
employed workers who agreed to move to other areas for suitable 
employment or retraining found for them through the employment 
service; during the depression, this practice was extended as one 
method of overcoming unemployment. During the war, it became 
far more widespread as a part of war manpower mobilisation 
schemes, and most countries have continued the practice in order 
to facilitate employment readjustment during the transition and re- 
construction period. 

The Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommen- 
dation, 1944, urges that ‘‘where a worker is transferred from one 
area to another on the initiative or with the consent of the employ- 
ment service, arrangements should be made to grant travelling ex- 
penses and to assist the worker to meet initial expenses in the new 
place of work by granting or advancing him a specified amount, 
fixed according to the circumstances*’.^ This paragraph has general 
application to the post-war period. It can be useful in discouraging 
haphazard transference, as well as encouraging moves considered 
useful for promoting high and stable employment, since the employ- 
ment service is in a position to appraise the proposed transfer before 
the financial aid is authorised. Several countries have already taken 
steps to apply similar measures in the interests of full employment. 

In Australia provision has been made for the advance of fares 
to assist the movement of workers from one area to another, and 
the question of providing additional financial assistance to workers 


* Paragraph 29 (1). 
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ready to take up available employment away from home is now 
under consideration by the Commonwealth Government. 

In Canada the employment service, which greatly assisted the 
wartime movement of workers, is equipped to perform the same 
task in the post-war period. In addition to providing information 
on the supply of and demand for labour in other areas, the service 
provides financial assistance to discharged workers to enable them 
to return home or to settle in other areas with better employment 
prospects. The financial aid granted by the employment service is 
authorised by an Order in Council of 6 March 1945 (P.C. 1415), 
under which, in such areas and at such times as may be specified by 
the Minister of Labour, the service may pay the travelling expenses 
of a discharged worker and his dependants either to his former place 
of residence or to a place where there is a reasonable prospect of 
employment. 

During 1946 Great Britain introduced a scheme of financial in- 
centives to workers moving from one area to another in search of 
suitable employment. Under this scheme, which came into operation 
on 1 May 1946, financial assistance may be given to certain workers 
who, with the approval of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, are prepared in the interests of full employment to leave 
their present home areas and resettle permanently in a new area in 
Great Britain. One of the most serious obstacles to such transfers 
is the cost of resettlement in a new area, and it is with the object 
of assisting workers to surmount this obstacle that the new scheme 
is being introduced. It applies to persons who satisfy certain con- 
ditions of eligibility and whose resettlement in a new area has re- 
ceived the prior approval of the Ministry. The types of cases speci- 
fied as suitable for assistance under the scheme are as follows : 

(1) The permanent transfer of key personnel for the purpose 
of establishing new industries or extending the scope of existing 
ones in areas where it is desired to encourage the growth or diver- 
sification of industry in pursuance of the Government's employment 
policy. Persons already transferred who would be suitable as key 
workers are eligible for assistance towards permanent resettlement. 
These workers are, in general, skilled workers, to a large extent 
employees of the firms concerned, detached from their old establish- 
ments and transferred as nucleus staff to the new establishments. 

(2) The permanent transfer of unemployed workers from areas 
where the prospects of employment for them are poor to areas where 
the prospects are good. These are workers (a) who have no good 
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prospects of suitable regular employment in the home area in the 
immediate future; (b) who are willing to transfer permanently with 
their dependants and household effects; and (c) who have been 
accepted for a job in a new area where they may expect to get 
regular work for which suitable local unemployed persons are not 
available. 

(3) The permanent resettlement of workers already in employ- 
ment away from home for whom there are no good prospects of 
employment in the home area. These workers are assisted to resettle 
either in the area where they are now employed or in another area 
according to the existence of regular employment for which suitable 
persons are not available locally. 

The main facilities available are: (a) free fares to the new area 
for the worker and his dependants; (b) a travelling allowance for 
unemployed workers to meet the incidental expenses of the journey ; 

(c) settling-in grant of 24s. 6d. (for both men and women); 

(d) financial assistance towards the cost of removal of household 
effects ; (e) lodging allowance of 24s. 6d. a week for a period 
up to three months for married men (and unmarried workers with 
similar responsibilities) while seeking family accommodation in the 
new area; and (f)^ continuing liabilities allowance of up to 24s. 6d. 
a week in cases other than those under (e) for the minimum period 
necessary to dispose of a liability for payments in respect of the 
old home. The period of three months for which lodging allowances 
are payable gives transferred workers a reasonable opportunity, in 
normal times, of securing suitable accommodation for their depen- 
dants in the new area. It is recognised, however, that, until the 
housing situation improves, a longer search may often be necessary 
before accommodation can be secured. The limit of three months 
to the payment of lodging allowances has not therefore been en- 
forced at the outset, but allowances are continued in suitable cases 
beyond the three-month period, provided that the workers concerned 
are making all reasonable efforts to find accommodation. 

Special assistance in time of sickness or domestic misfortune is 
available for three months after transfer, and where workers with 
dependants are concerned, for so long as separation from the depen- 
dants necessarily continues. In the latter case, there is also provi- 
sion for workers to receive railway warrants twice a year for the 
purpose of visiting their dependants, at a cost of 7s. 6d. on each 
occasion.^ 

‘ Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1946, p. 118. 
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In India a certain amount of financial aid is granted ex-service 
personnel to help them to move to available employment or training 
in other areas. In New Zealand the Employment Service is authorised 
to pay the travel expenses of workers requested by the Service to 
move from a place where employment is not available to a place 
where it is available. The United States Employment Service has 
urged that it should be authorised to encourage a programme of as- 
sisted transfers, but so far funds for this purpose have not been 
made available. 

On the continent of Europe the need for geographical mobility 
in the labour force has been particularly acute following the end of 
the war, and special measures have been taken in most of these coun- 
tries to induce workers to move to useful employment in other areas 
and to discourage them from moving in a haphazard manner. In 
Bulgaria the employment service has been instructed to pay the 
travelling expenses of workers (provided they are not covered by 
the employer) who are registered with the service, who cannot be 
placed in their home area and who are going to employment ap- 
proved by the service. In France, in accordance with a Decree of 
2 February 1945 supplemented by an Order of 20 April 1945, a 
scheme of assisted transfer was introduced whereby unemployed 
workers transferred through the employment service to employment 
in other areas receive, in addition to the wage for their new jobs, 
a daily transfer benefit fixed according to the home area of the 
worker and his family responsibilities; this benefit is paid by the 
State and charged to the National Unemployment Fund. Transferred 
workers are also entitled to special vacation arrangements and free 
transport for home visits. The Ministry of Labour proposes to in- 
crease these benefits still further and to add to them a special dis- 
placement bonus and a food bonus. The French legislation has the 
double aim of overcoming unemployment in particular areas and of 
facilitating the labour transference needed to place the available 
workers in the employments which most need to be filled. In Checho- 
slovakia, where considerable geographical transfers of labour are 
required to carry out the Two-Year Plan, the labour offices arc 
responsible for ensitring that the workers concerned arc fully pro- 
tected and that all the social aspects of the transfers (transport, 
lodging, food, and general living conditions) are arranged as satis- 
factorily as possible. In Sweden the problem of providing incentives 
to transference has been given special attention. The employment 
service may pay the travelling expenses of involuntarily unemployed 
workers who agree to be transferred to jobs found or approved by 
a public employment office and, in certain circumstances, additional 
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benefits (including the cost of removing dependants and household 
belongings) may be paid. Moreover, unemployed persons who agree 
to transfer to occupations with a labour shortage (forestry, in par- 
ticular) may receive a bonus to compensate for the fact that they 
are unaccustomed to the work, and such workers (and in some 
cases persons disabled in defence service) may also receive loans 
or grants for tools and clothes and maintenance expenses during 
the journey to new employment. In Szmtserland the Federal au- 
thorities, while anxious to avoid all unnecessary intercantonal 
transference of labour for social reasons, are following an active 
policy of encouraging transfers where necessary to overcome un- 
employment in particular cantons or communes. The Confederation 
makes extra funds available to cover the expenses of workers who 
suffer a financial loss through transfer or residence in other than 
their home areas. Additional measures to encourage geographical 
mobility among unemployed workers are now under consideration; 
the Government proposes that these should be based on the Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Conference adopted in 
1944. 

In addition, the employment service has a number of responsi- 
bilities for encouraging geographical mobility of labour as the 
result of provisions in unemployment insurance or assistance legis- 
lation requiring unemployed persons in receipt of benefit or allow 
ance to accept suitable employment offered by the employment 
service, on penalty of refusal or forfeit of the benefit or allowance. 
In a growing number of countries, especially in continental Europe, 
the definition of “suitable employment" specifically includes employ- 
ment in another place. In other countries, the inclusion is indirect 
since there is no explicit prohibition stating that a job in some 
other district shall not be considered “suitable". Where the worker 
is offered suitable employment elsewhere, however, most countries 
specify, either in the legislation or regulations or by instructions 
to the employment offices, that a number of different considerations 
affecting the relative mobility of the worker must be taken into 
account. These vary from country to country, but the most frequent 
seem to be: (a) the duration of unemployment; (b) the age and 
family responsibilities of the unemployed person; (c) the character 
of the job available in the new area {e.g,, whether it is in the 
thorities, while anxious to avoid all unnecessary intercantonal 
wages and conditions) and its permanency; and (d) the housing 
accommodation available in the new place of work. It should be 
added that, in general, where unemployed workers are requested 
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by the employment service to take up employment elsewhere, under 
pressure of suspension of unemployment benefit or allowance for 
refusal, the service is authorised to pay the travelling expenses and 
sometimes a number of other additional expenses connected with 
the removal of their families and belongings. 

In certain circumstances, moreover, the employment service 
may take action to promote the temporary transference of workers 
from one area to another. Temporary transfers of key workers 
may be needed in connection with industrial development, for 
example, or a temporary transfer of unemployed workers may 
help to overcome short-term problems of unemployment in localities 
in which employment opportunities are expected to develop in the 
near future, or arrangements for temporary transfers may be a 
necessary part of schemes to decasualise employment and increase 
labour mobility in particular industries. The need for such transfers 
is particularly acute in Europe at the present time. The employment 
service, since it is in a position to know the general employment 
situation, can judge whether or not temporary transfers offer a 
practical solution to given local unemployment problems, and where 
this is so it can facilitate such transference by providing financial 
assistance to those of the workers concerned who agree to transfer 
temporarily to employment in other areas. Hence the Employment 
(Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, provides 
for arrangements to encourage temporary transfers from one area 
to another and, where a temporary transfer made through the em- 
ployment service involves the separation of the head of the house- 
hold from his family, for an appropriate separation allowance, to 
cover the added costs of maintaining double living quarters.^ 

Thus in Bulgaria special measures have been taken to transfer 
unemployed tobacco workers to other employment during the dead 
season and to promote labour mobility in the construction industry 
through temporary transfers; in both cases travelling expenses are 
paid by the employment service. In Canada the employment service 
has been authorised to pay separation allowances, in certain cases, 
to heads of families whose temporary removal to new employment 
necessitates the maintenance of a separate establishment. In France 
a comprehensive scheme of promoting temporary transference of 
labour through financial inducements has been made a part of 
reconstruction employment policy. In Great Britain the scheme for. 
industrial transference provides also for the encouragement of 
temporary transfers by offering the workers free fares, a settling-ih 


* Paragraph 29 (2). 
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grant and, for those maintaining double living quarters, a lodging 
allowance. In addition, a special register is kept in the employment 
exchange in the home area, so that temporarily transferred workers 
do not forfeit local employment opportunities through their absence 
from home. In the Netherlands a scheme of temporary transference 
has also been in effect. 

The need for special action to discourage aimless migration — 
what the 1909 British Royal Commission on the Poor Laws called 
'‘the misery of tramping after problematical work*' — and to pro- 
mote the volume and kind of movements of labour needed for the 
maintenance of full employment has thus been widely recognised. 
It has, moreover, led to the development of various methods through 
which the employment service can take a useful initiative in 
encouraging economically necessary and socially desirable geogra- 
phical mobility in the labour force. The Governments are therefore 
consulted on these points. 

21. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
state that the employment service should facilitate the mobility of 
labour necessary to overcome localised unemployment in particular 
areas and to assist the movement of workers to areas with em- 
ployment opportunities? 

22. If so, do you consider that it should be specified that the 
employment service should take action to overcome the obstacles to 
transfers from one area to another by any or all of the following 
methods: 

(i) provision of authoritative information concerning employ- 
ment opportunities and working and living conditions, in- 
cluding housing accommodation, in other areas? 

(ii) measures aimed at overcoming personal resistance to a 
change of residence? 

(Hi) where workers are transferred from one area to another on 
the initiative or with the approval of the employment service, 
arrangements for the payment of travelling expenses by the 
employment service and additional financial assistance, fixed 
according to national and individual circumstances, to enable 
the workers to meet initial expenses in the new place of 
work or continuing liabilities in the former pierce of work? 
(iv) assistance to the competent authorities in defining and inter- 
preting the conditions in which available employment not 
accessible from the usual residence of an unemployed person 
should be regarded as suitable for him, under penalty, in 
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case of refusal, of suspension of unemployment benefit or 
allowance? 

23. In addition, do you consider that the regulations should state 
that the employment service should encourage temporary transfers 
of workers from one area to another where such transfers offer a 
practical solution to special problems of employment or unemploy- 
ment in particular areas? 

Co-operation in Unemployment Insurance and 
Assistance Administration 

There is necessarily a close connection between unemployment 
insurance and relief activities and employment service work. The 
employment service has a number of fixed responsibilities in con- 
nection with unemployment insurance and assistance schemes. As 
a rule, an applicant for unemployment benefit or allowance is 
required to register for employment at an employment office, to 
report periodically to the employment office as proof of being avail- 
able for and seeking work, and to accept suitable employment of- 
fered by the employment office, under risk of being denied benefit 
or allowance for unwarranted refusal. Thus, the employment ser- 
vice is an integral element in the administration of unemployment 
insurance and relief schemes and close co-operation between the 
two activities is essential. 

Co-operation has been facilitated because of the fact that in 
practice unemployment insurance and relief schemes and employment 
service organisation have developed side by side in most countries. 
In some countries, the two activities are administered by the same 
agency or under the same general ministerial responsibility; in 
other countries, they are administered by two or more separate 
Government departments or agencies. But in all countries, there are 
either statutory provisions or administrative arrangements govern- 
ing the co-operation of the employment service in unemployment 
insurance and assistance administration. These arrangements natur- 
ally differ from one country to another. In each country, however, 
the aim is to ensure co-ordination of policy and practice in dealing 
with unemployed persons who are applicants for benefit or allow- 
ance and seeking suitable employment. 

In Australia co-operation of the employment service in the ad- 
ministration of unemployment insurance and assistance is provided 
for in the Re-establishment and Employment Act as one of the 
functions of the Commonwealth Employment Ser\dce. In fact, the 
district employment officers are in most cases registrars of social 
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services under the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act, 1944 
(which is administered by the Department of Social Services). 
Persons claiming unemployment benefit register for this purpose 
with the district office of the Employment Service, and the employ- 
ment officer checks their claim, certifies whether suitable employ- 
ment is available or not, and if appropriate arranges for payment 
of benefit to be made. The district officer also acts in the same man- 
ner as agent for the Repatriation Commission as regards the payment 
of the special re-employment allowances to discharged service per- 
sonnel. 

In Belgium employment service and unemployment assistance 
activities arc administered by the same agency, and the employment 
service is required to co-operate closely in the assistance work. The 
employment offices register all unemployed persons, including those 
in receipt of unemployment allowance, and refer them to suit- 
able employment, which must be accepted subject to the penalty 
of disqualification for benefit or allowance. 

In Canada the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, combines 
a system of unemployment insurance with a federally administered 
employment service; both functions are closely co-ordinated at all 
levels of operation. An unemployed applicant for work registers 
with the employment office at the time when, and usually on the 
same premises where, he files his claim for benefit. The employ- 
ment offices are responsible for ascertaining whether suitable work 
is available for him or not; if so, they refer him to it, and if not, 
they so certify, in either case notifying the claims officer of the 
situation. 

In Chile the employment service is required to co-operate with 
the General Directorate for Social Assistance in the granting of 
relief, by verifying whether applicants are unemployed through no 
fault of their own and by registering them for work and seeking to 
place them in suitable jobs. 

In France the placement of workers and the assistance to un- 
employed workers are under the same administrative agency — 
the labour and manpower services — at the national, regional and 
local levels; harmony of policy and close detailed co-operation is 
therefore assured in practice. The manpower service is responsible 
for registering the unemployed, finding employment for them, and 
in general exercising supervision to make sure that the unemployed 
are available for and ready to take up suitable jobs. 

In Great Britain the administration of unemployment insurance 
and the employment exchange network were for many years within 
the Ministry of Labour, but, as a result of the passage of the Na- 
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tional Insurance Act, 1945, insurance functions have been transfer- 
red to the Ministry of National Insurance. However, the employ- 
ment exchanges continue to perform certain functions as agents 
of the Ministry of Insurance. Unemployed workers are required 
to attend local offices to make claims for benefit, to prove unem- 
ployment, to register for employment and to receive unemployment 
benefit or assistance where no suitable work can be found for them. 

In Greece the Unemployment Fund and the employment offices 
are both responsible to the Minister of Labour. The Act establishing 
the Unemployment Fund (No. 118 of 13 February 1945) specifies 
that the Fund shall be bound to provide employment through the 
employment offices for unemployed persons supported by the Fund 
and provides that the employment offices shall be responsible for 
registering such persons and referring them to suitable vacancies. 
The same Act requires the Fund to send each day to the competent 
employment office a return of persons declared as unemployed, and 
requires the employment offices to send each day to the Fund a list 
of unemployed persons offered employment regarded as suitable. 

In New Zealand the Employment Service co-operates with the 
Department of Social Security by registering for work unemployed 
persons in receipt of benefit and by certifying whether or not suit- 
able employment has been offered to them. 

In Sweden the employment service works in very close touch 
with the administration of the unemployment insurance and assis- 
tance activities of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

In Switzerland the rules of the Federal Department of Industry, 
Arts and Crafts and Labour governing assistance to the unemployed 
require each fund receiving Federal subsidy to make provision for 
entrusting the placement of its unemployed members, including 
those not claiming benefit, to the employment service, which is 
responsible for registering and interviewing them for employment 
and referring them to employment considered suitable for them by 
the service. 

In the United States there is, at the Federal level, a division of 
responsibility for unemployment insurance and employment ser- 
vice activities, the Social Security Board of the Federal Security 
Agency administering the former programme and the Department 
of I^bor the latter. Both programmes are now organised on a 
Federal-State basis, however, and within the various States the 
unemployment insurance and public employment office programmes 
are generally administered by the same State agency under fairly 
closely integrated administrative, procedural and fiscal practices. The 
Director of the Employment Service has emphasised the responsi- 
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bility of the State public employment office systems adequately to 
service State unemployment insurance programmes. The responsi- 
bilities of the employment offices are generally similar from one 
State to another. The offices do not make decisions on claims ; they 
register the claimants for work, refer them to available jobs con- 
sidered suitable for them, and if the State agency so requests, may 
even write up the claims. But the final decisions on the claims are 
made by State officials of the unemployment insurance administra- 
tion. 

In addition to these arrangements, unemployment assistance 
schemes are sometimes administered by separate agencies altogether. 
Where this is the case, measures have to be takt n to ilefine the ways 
by which the employment service should co-operate with these ageiv 
cies. Within the last decade, however, steps have been taken in 
several countries to integrate unemployment insurance and assistance 
activities within a general framework and to close the gaps in 
administrative policy and practice. 

One of the most important fields in which close co-ordination 
of employment service and unemployment insurance and relief work 
is essential has already been mentioned in noting employment service 
responsibilities in the promotion of occupational and geographical 
mobility of labour. There is a clear need for harmonising the inter- 
pretation of ''suitable employment"' used by the unemployment 
insurance and assistance authorities responsible for decisions in 
connection with disqualification for benefit or allowance with that 
used by the employment service in referring applicants for benefit 
or allowance to vacancies. Standards must be worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of the agencies charged with re-employment an 1 
those dealing with claims. In theory, there ri»ay be little cause for 
controversy in such matters; but in practice, it has been found that 
there is considerable room for difference of opinion in regard to 
the "suitable employment" refusal of which entails disqualification 
for benefit. This appears to derive in large part from a difference 
of outlook between the officials engaged on the one and the other 
kind of work. Employment service officials, interested in employment 
organisation, tend to take a different view from those dealing with 
eligibility for benefit and claims decisions, who are interested in 
reducing the volume of beneficiaries to as low a point as possible. 
The problems arise, moreover, regardless of whether the administra- 
tion of the employment service and that of unemployment insurance 
and assistance are entrusted to the same agency or whether several 
different agencies are involved. Their solution lies not only in cb- 
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Operative relationships, along the lines which now exist, but also 
in a clear definition of national employment service policy regarding 
the standards governing the referral of workers to employment. 
In the past, the policy of the employment service has often tended 
to be subordinated to the provisions of unemployment insurance 
laws and regulations rather than being defined independently in 
terms of the needs of the employment situation. Such a policy is 
hardly in accordance with the current conception of the responsi- 
bilities of the employment service in connection with the organisa- 
tion of employment, nor, in the long run, is it in line with an 
effective policy of protecting unemployed workers during periods 
of unemployment. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in 
several countries, including Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the problems involved in the definition and inter- 
pretation of the phrase ''suitable work” are receiving special con- 
sideration from the standpoint of post-war employment policy, and 
that there is a tendency to specify in more detail the policy of the 
employment service as the major instrument of interpreting the 
phrase in terms of the employment situation. 

Thus, while employment service and unemployment insurance 
and relief operations must be closely linked, experience has indicated 
that in many countries there may be a need to prevent the em- 
ployment service from being submerged in work, largely of a rou- 
tine character, connected with the payment of benefits or allowances 
to the unemployed, and thus made unable to concentrate its full ener- 
gies on the development of constructive placement activities. In other 
words, it is becoming more fully recognised that the employment 
service must be in a position to retain its identity as an agency 
of employment; and the functions performed by it in connection 
with unemployment insurance and relief should be regarded in true 
proportion as a secondary and minor phase of the total operations 
of an effective employment service. This principle has been strongly 
endorsed by Government spokesmen and trade union officials in a 
number of different countries, including Finland, France, New 
Zealand, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. Its 
application may be seen in the tendency to administer the employ- 
ment service in such manner that its closest ties lie rather with the 
agencies responsible for employment planning than with those re- 
sponsible for unemployment insurance and the relief of unemploy- 
ment.' 

* Thus in Great Britain there is now a Ministry of National Insurance 
responsible for unemployment insurance and other social security benefits, 
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On this subject, the Governments are consulted on the following 
point : 

24. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
specify that the employment service should co-operate closely in the 
administration of unemployment insurance and assistance and other 
measures aimed at the relief of the unemployed f 

Association of Employment Service with Activities 

AFFECTING THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 

In performing its specific functions, the employment service 
has gradually been led to assume a number of limited but highly 
important tasks in a variety of matters related directly and in- 
directly to the employment situation. At present, there is a broad 
field in which the service, while not carrying primary responsibility, 
may assist other agencies in their activities and at the same time, 
through its contacts with these agencies, enhance its ability to do its 
own work effectively. 

Before the war of 1939-1945, recognition of the need for em- 
ployment service co-operation in social and economic planning af- 
fecting the employment situation had been somewhat slow, except in 
one or two countries where there was considerable Government in- 
tervention in the economic and social field. During the war, how- 
ever, far-reaching changes took place. The important functions per- 
formed by the service in the belligerent and in many neutral coun- 
tries made it one of the basic war agencies; and the need for the 
co-ordination of wartime policy made it essential to link the work 
of the service with that of the other basic production and supply 
agencies and with all kinds of national and local planning. It was 
found that the employment service, through its knowledge of the 
employment situation and trend and its influence on labour supply 
and distribution, could assist other agencies in planning their pro- 


and the employment service remains under the Ministry of Labour; in the 
United States the Employment Service has been transferred to the Federal 
Department of Labor and separated from the direct control of the State 
tmemployment insurance agencies; in New Zealand the Employment Service 
is a separate Department of State under a newly created Minister of Em- 
ployment, and the Social Security Department will have no control over its 
policy or operations; Australia* s ^m^Xoym^nt Service has been set up under 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and is free to act independently 
of the Department of Social Services; a 1946 amendment to Canada's Un- 
employm^t Insurance Act makes the employment service directly responsible 
to the Minister of Labour, rather than having the chain of authority directed 
through the Unemployment Insurance Commission; and in Finland steps were 
taken in 1945 to reinforce the employment service by removing from it the 
burden of unemployment relief and insurance work and enabling it to con- 
centrate on its primary function of placement. 
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grammes, nationally and locally, and that, for its part, it needed 
intimate familiarity with these programmes as a guide to working 
out and applying its own policies. Thus in the major belligerent 
countries of the United Nations the manpower authorities became 
associated with all kinds of activities relating to military and civilian 
production, including the location of war plants, the allocation of 
priorities, the housing, feeding, and health of war workers, and 
other welfare questions. To machinery built up around the employ- 
ment offices were allotted such tasks as the general supervision of 
labour utilisation within factories and the organisation of welfare 
outside the factories. In a number of countries the employment 
offices became contributory agencies in the formulation of national, 
regional and local policy in such fields as contract distribution and 
termination, production and labour priorities, plant construction and 
expansion, the location of industrial activity, housing, food supply, 
health care, internal or international migration and various social 
services. While the employment service had, as a rule, no respon- 
sibility for taking action in these or related fields, it was its re- 
sponsibility to indicate what bearing the measures proposed or taken 
to deal with these and other similar questions had on the employ- 
ment situation. 

largely as a result of these wartime experiences, but also 

because of the greater extent of national planning for post-war 

full employment, it is now more fully appreciated that the em- 
ployment service, if it is to be an effective agency of employment 

organisation, needs these broader contacts permanently. The Em- 
ployment Service Recommendation, 1944, therefore mentioned a 
wide field in which the Conference considered that the employment 
service could assist other agencies, and urged that the service should 
work, at all levels of administration, in the closest co-operation with 
all authorities whose activities affect the employment situation. 

The organisation of co-operation between the employment 
service and other agencies whose work affects the employment 
situation can hardly be left to chance, once the desirability of such 
co-operation has been established. Tn consequence, there has been 
a marked trend to provide for representation of the service on the 
committees or other co-ordinating bodies set up to formulate and 
apply national policy, and in other ways to strengthen the formal 
and informal ties between the service and the social and economic 
planning done by public or private bodies. 

In Great Britain the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Labour have established the closest relations at all administrative 
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levels, the Ministry of Labour is working in closer contact with 
other Ministries or departments affecting employment, such as 
those concerned with housing, health and education, and the rela- 
tions of the Ministry with employers' and workers’ organisations 
have been greatly strengthened in connection with measures taken 
to apply the Government’s full employment policy. The Ministry of 
Labour has been specifically charged with advising other Govern- 
ment departments on the areas in which schemes designed to assist 
in maintaining a high level of employment should be applied, on 
the national position and prospects of the employment market and 
on other matters relating to the employment of labour. 

In the United States several new co-ordinating committees have 
been established at the national level; and the transfer of the Km- 
ployment Service to the Federal Department of Labor may like- 
wise facilitate a better integration of the Service with national 
economic and social planning. In addition, the Service itself has 
included in the six main points making up its post-war programme 
co-operation with other agencies and groups in the solution of 
employment problems, and particular efforts are being made to 
enlist the support of the large number of private groups, especially 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, which are interested in 
current employment problems. As the Director of the Employment 
Service has pointed out, a new sense of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of employment has been growing, and it is for the Em- 
ployment Service to utilise this sense of obligation to the full. 

In France it is planned that the reorganised manpower services 
of the Ministry of Labour shall play a central part in long-term 
reconstruction planning and in carrying out the measures taken for 
this purpose, and the principle of the representation of these services 
on national and departmental co-ordinating committees has been 
fully accepted. At the national level, the National Labour Council 
is the chief instrument for co-ordinating the work of the employ- 
ment service with that of other Government agencies concerned 
with manpower organisation and distribution. In the departments 
provision is made for close co-operation between the manpower 
authorities and the authorities responsible for economic questions. 
The same is true in Belgium, where the employment service has estab- 
lished close co-operation with other bodies whose work affects the 
employment situation directly or indirectly. 

In Czechoslovakia the employment service of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare works in the closest co-operation with 
the State Planning Board, the Economic Council and other au- 
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thorities responsible for carrying out the Two-Year Plan. In 
Hungary the public employment services organised by the trade 
unions function under the general direction of the Minister of 
Industry and therefore carry on their work as an integral part of 
the general national plan for economic development. In Sweden the 
State Employment Market Commission is considered to be one of 
the leading economic and social planning agencies and is in a posi- 
tion to exercise great influence on policy in many different economic 
and social fields. 

In Canada it is established employment service policy to co- 
operate to the fullest possible extent with other branches of the 
Federal Government, with the provincial Governments and with 
the councils of municipal corporations, for the purpose of assisting 
them in those of their activities that affect the solution of em- 
ployment problems within their particular jurisdiction. In Australia 
the Commonwealth Employment Service is instructed to work with 
the relevant State Government departments and other governmental 
agencies whose activities affect the employment situation ; the 
district offices of the Service are encouraged and expected to take 
an active part in local economic and social life and to contribute 
fully to the organisation of local activities on employment matters; 
for this purpose, they arc urged to keep in close touch with all 
kinds of public and private bodies within their areas and to be on 
the alert for ways to help them in their work. In New Zealand the 
Minister of Employment has broad responsibilities for bringing 
employment service facilities into use for the purpose of co-opera- 
ting with other public authorities in applying full employment 
policy at the national and community levels. 

The specific fields in which the employment service may co- 
operate with other bodies in general policy affecting the employment 
situation will vary from one country to another according to the 
structure of the economy and employment requirements. The pre- 
war, wartime and transition period experience of a number of 
countries has shown a few fields in which employment service colla- 
boration may have particularly useful results. These include, for 
example, measures taken to control or influence the location and 
diversification of industrial activity, public works, housing policy 
and its application in the various areas, the provision of different 
social amenities (such as adequate schools, restaurants and recrea- 
tional facilities). 

So far as the first of these is concerned, the employment exchange 
service of the British Ministry of Labour takes a prominent part 
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in decisions applying the provisions of the Distribution of Industry 
Act in co-operation with the Board of Trade; on the whole, more 
reliance is being placed on the vigorous application of this measure 
in organising employment effectively than on assisted large-scale 
transfers of labour from one area of the country to another. For 
this purpose, the Ministry is represented on two interdepartmental 
panels, one of which co-ordinates the views of the departments 
concerned on location questions, while the other deals with questions 
arising out of the allocation of surplus Government factories. In 
Sweden the Employment Market Commission has been a prime 
mover in the action taken in recent years to study industrial loca- 
tion and distribution with reference to the supply of workers and 
their qualifications. An increasing number of employers call upon 
the Commission for advice on industrial location, and in 1945, the 
Commission inaugurated systematic advisory services for this pur- 
pose through the headquarters of the employment service and its 
regional offices. The services include charted and detailed area em- 
ployment surveys and information regarding available sites, power, 
transport, taxes, etc. The Australian Commonwealth Employment 
Service is specifically instructed to work with other public and 
private bodies concerned with the location of industry in connection 
with employment planning. The Service has increasingly been called 
upon in the planning of industrial location. The State Governments, 
in carrying out decentralisation plans, are taking into consideration 
the data supplied by the employment offices as regards unused or 
inadequately used labour resources in different districts. Among 
other things, the Service has been useful in ensuring that munitions 
factories were converted to peacetime uses in such a manner that war 
workers could, so far as possible, be employed in the same locality 
in alternative work suited to their general qualifications. The Ne^v 
Zealand Employment Act, 1945, authorises and instructs the National 
Employment Service to do all things necessary for promoting full 
employment ‘'whether by facilitating the better location or avail- 
ability of employment in relation to the labour available or other- 
wise howsoever*\ In Canada the employers* member of the TTnem- 
ployment Insurance Commission recently called special attention 
to the importance of the co-operation of the employment service in 
the proper planning of industrial location : 

How many employers were able to survey the labour markets in Canada 
in a thorough manner with a complete picture of the distribution of skills 
before finally locating their plant? In the last few years, on account of the 
knowledge gained through the co-operation and operations of National Se- 
lective Service, we have been able to give our employers complete pictures of 
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labour supply and demand; and we have helped them in this way to locate 
their factories in the best place.' 

In several countries, including Australia, Chile, France, Sweden, 
Szvitzerland and the United Kingdom, the employment service co- 
operates directly with the authorities in charge of formulating and 
applying public works policy. Clearly, the volume, type and timing 
of such projects have a close relationship to the employment situa- 
tion generally and in particular areas; and collaboration among the 
agencies concerned is of great practical importance. In most coun- 
tries, as in Australia, Chile and the United States, the employment 
service co-operates with the public works authorities by providing 
current and advance information on local employment conditions 
and by maintaining a close liaison with these authorities for the 
purpose of employing unemployed persons on public works projects. 
In Szveden, however, the organs of the employment service are 
responsible for co-ordinating the planning and organisation of the 
country’s public works reserve and they have a strong voice in 
determining the projects mapped out for execution or undertaken. 
The Employment Market Commission has been asked to plan a 
reserve of projects, suited to the employment situation, for the cen- 
tral, provincial and local Governirents, and for this purpose has 
organised systematic contacts between the employment offices and 
provincial labour boards (which direct provincial employment ser- 
vice work) and the local authorities and other bodies concerned 
with public works planning and execution. The same principle 
holds for the wider held of public investment as a whole. Both 
Sweden and the United Kingdom attach special importance to pro- 
moting more complete employment service co-operation in decisions 
concerning public investment. The Employment Service Recommen- 
dation, 1944, called particular attention to the desirability of organ- 
ising the closest co-operation betw^een the employment service and 
the authorities charged with responsibility for accelerating or slow- 
ing down public works in accordance with the current state of 
employment and unemployment. 

The need for employment service co-operation on housing pro- 
jects derives partly from the intimate connection between the avail- 
ability of appropriate housing and the geographical mobility of 
labour and partly from the relationship of the employment service 
to the availability of the skilled and unskilled workers needed for 
such projects. As the British White Paper on Employment Policy 
pointed out, pre-war experience showed that the worker’s difficulty 
in obtaining a suitable house to rent in areas where work was avail- 


' Industrial Canada, July 1946. 
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able was a dominant obstacle to his transfer. The Swedish iMnploy- 
nient Market Commission has found that the same factor greatly 
reduces inter-area mobility, and in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Pin- 
land and France the geographical mobility of labour has been 
severely restricted in practice by the acute shortage of housing ac- 
commodation. In Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the United 
States the wartime manpower authorities found the lack of suitable 
accommodation a serious obstacle to desired movements of labour. 
Many other countries have also noted that desirable transfers of 
workers were made difficult or impossible because of the housing 
situation, and that the problem is one of both the (iiiantity and the 
quality of the housing accommodation available. Moreover, there is 
an increasing realisation that home ownership militates against mo- 
bility. All these matters require special analysis. They have an im- 
portant effect on the type of housing programme, including arrange- 
ments for ownership, which may be desirable from an employment 
standpoint. Conversely, they directly affect the ])olicy of the employ- 
ment service on the question of geographical mobility and its pos- 
sibilities of practical action in this held. In addition, the employ- 
ment service can co-operate with the housing authorities by giving 
information concerning the available supply of the necessary work- 
ers and by recruitment and placement activities designed to ensure 
that this supply is adequate in quantity and (juality. For both these 
reasons, there is a strong case for associating the employment service 
directly with the authorities responsible for formulating and carry- 
ing out housing policy. Several countries have taken steps in this 
direction in connection with their post-war building programmes. 
Australians Commonwealth Employment Service is instructed to 
work closely with public or private bodies concerned with housing; 
in New Zealand the. National Employmem Service is authorised 
itself “to establish, maintain, and operate hostels and other resi- 
dential or boarding establishments for workers’ as well as to co- 
operate in carrying out the present large-scale housing programme; 

‘ The purpose of this provision of the Act has heeii described by the 
Minister of Employment as follows: 

It has been found necessary during the war years for the Govern- 
ment to make certain provi.sion for the accommf)dati(jn of war workers 
who have been brought to centres where the plant was available for 
carrying out certain vital war jobs. We found tliat accommodation faci- 
lities were very limited in the cities and that it was necessary, in bringing 
these people along to do certain work, that wc: should do something 
towards the provision of accommodation for them, and because of that 
ho.stels were set up and are being operated by the Government. In the 
future, if we are going to require workers, particularly single men, to 
move from a place where employment is not availal^lc to another place 
where it is available, if wc are going to say to them “we expect you ta 

(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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in Canada the Employment Service has been able to provide useful 
advice to public and private bodies concerned with housing projects 
as regards the supply of skilled and unskilled workers available 
locally and elsewhere, and on other questions affecting the execution 
of housing programmes; and in the United States the National 
Housing Administrator has drafted a ten-point list of suggestions 
by which the Employment Service offices could render invaluable 
assistance in the national and local housing programmes. 

Another field in which employment service co-operation has 
been sought and given in recent years is that of general welfare 
outside the factories. In most countries, this collaboration sprang 
from the need to provide more satisfactory amenities for workers 
transferred away from their homes, particularly during the war. 
In Great Britain, for example, an extensive welfare organisation 
grew up around the employment exchange network of the Ministry 
of Labour to assist in promoting satisfactory lodging and living 
conditions, aflequate transport facilities, good food arrangements, 
attractive recreational facilities and adequate health and other social 
services. Special welfare officers were appointed, working under the 
supervision of the regional, and later the district, manpower offices, 
and were required to maintain close contact with the local organi- 
sation of other Government departments, and particularly the local 
authorities, on such matters as medical, nursing and hospital ser- 
vices, lodging and billeting, meals for school children, the provision 
of day nurseries, etc. This work is to continue as a permanent func- 
tion of the Ministry. The Ministry is also represented on the inter- 
departmental committee set up to survey the improvements needed 
in the basic services of the development areas in l^aigland and Wales. 
In Australia, the Commonwealth Employment Service is to work 
closely with other Government and private agencies concerned with 
the provision of social amenities and similar measures, since war- 
time experience in the Commonwealth, as in Great Britain, showed 
the value of such co-operation in solving community problems con- 
nected with labour mobility. In a number of other countries as well, 
including European countries in particular, employment service staff 
have accepted the responsibility of ascertaining the need for various 
kinds of social amenities and of stimulating their provision, and have 
entered into co-operation with other public and private agencies for 
this purpose, calling their attention to the ways in which the em- 


take that employment and if you do not you will not get any unemployment 
benefit”, we shall be able to say it with more justification if we are able 
to offer them reasonable accommodation in the localities where the jobs 
are situated. The Act therefore enables the Service to establish, maintain 
and operate hostels and other residential or boarding establishments for 
workers. 
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ployment situation either affects or would be affected by policy on 
welfare matters and social services and giving advice, as may be 
required, on solutions. This task of the employment service is par- 
ticularly stressed in Czechoslovakia, for example; and in France a 
special corps of social controllers attached to the manpenver offices 
is responsible for ensuring that the living conditions of transferred 
workers are satisfactory. 

In some countries, particularly those which have had to go 
through a far-reaching employment readjustment in the transition 
to peace, local communities have begun to take an active interest in 
their employment future and a variety of employment activities 
have been organised, with the aim both of enlivening public under- 
standing of local employment problems and of promoting the availa- 
bility of production and employment within the community. This 
has been the case in certain localities in Canada, Great Britain, the 
Union of South Africa and the United States, largely as a result of 
war experience, and in Belgium, France and other European coun- 
tries, largely as a part of rehabilitation and reconstruction activities. 
In the United States, in particular, the community role of the em- 
ployment service is being stressed as a pillar of the post-war pro- 
gramme of the service. The extent to which the local office is drawn 
into community planning in the economic and social field is regarded 
as a major criterion of the success with which the office is doing its 
work. Provision is made for labour market reports to contain in- 
formation about housing, transportation, educational facilities, re- 
creational facilities, child care centres, shopping facilities, health 
services, etc., and for labour market information to be given to local 
employers and employers’ organisations, trade unions, veterans’ or- 
ganisations, and other interested groups. 

The machinery set up for local comnmnity planning on general 
employment matters seems to vary considerably from one country 
to another and from one community to another. It differs, as a 
rule, from the local advisory committees of the employment ser- 
vice by having broader terms of reference and broader represen- 
tation, including all kinds of public and private agencies within the 
community. The local employment office can contribute a good deal 
to the success of such community planning. Its labour market in- 
formation gives a factual basis for estimates of what is happening 
and what is going to happen in the community ; its recognised func- 
tions in connection with local industry and labour give it a useful 
knowledge of conditions underlying the problems of the community 
and their solution; and the national outlook of the employment ser- 
vice staff may be a useful supplement to the local community ap- 
proach. Moreover, from its own standpoint, the employment office 
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gains from taking part in these community organisations. It is able 
to do more effective work as it broadens and strengthens its con- 
tacts with local authorities, local labour unions and employers^ 
groups, youth organisations and various voluntary associations, and 
deals with them in wider fields than those directly affecting 
employment service policy and practice. 

The influence the employment service is able to exert on policy 
in fields outside its own specific sphere of action tends to vary with 
the character and trend of the national and local employment situa 
lion, the extent of economic and social planning towards full use 
of resources, and the calibre of the employment service and its staff. 
Thus, where there are or are expected to be difficult employment 
problems — a large surplus of workers or an acute shortage of man- 
power — the employment service is often found to be more closely 
associated with other activities affecting the employment situation 
than where employment problems are regarded as of less immediate 
importance. Where there is a clearcut policy aimed at maintaining 
high levels of production and employment and a cohesive relation- 
ship between the various public agencies carrying out the policy at 
the national, regional and local levels, it is easier to gear the employ- 
ment service into the general administrative structure and to asso- 
ciate it logically with these broader activities. Where employment 
service work is up to a high standard, its general prestige is higher, 
its co-operation is more apt to be sought as a matter of course, 
and its staff are naturally in a better position to play a more con- 
.structive part in all fields relateil in one WTiy or another to employ- 
ment organisation. 

The Governments are therefore consulted on the following points 
concerned with the association of the employment S(*rvice with 
activities affecting the employment situation : 

25. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations shotdd 
[provide that the employment sendee should assist other public ami 
private bodies in social and economic planning affecting the em- 
ployment situation!^ 

(b) If so, do you consider that for this purpose provision 
should he made for the employment service to be represented on any 
co-ordinating machinery set up in connection with the formulation 
and application of policy relating to any or all of the following 
questions: 

(i) location of industry? 

(iij public works? 

(Hi) housing? 
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(iv) the provision of social amenities (such as health care, 
schools and recreational centres)? 

(v) general community planning and organisation affecting the 
availability of employment? 



CHAPTER VII 


UTILISATION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FACILITIES 

The preceding survey of the main functions which a national 
employment service may reasonably be expected to perform in the 
post-war economy leads directly to a further central question of 
employment service policy. The employment service cannot be an 
effective agency of manpower organisation and redistribution unless 
its facilities are widely used by employers and workers and by the 
community in general. In fact, unless its facilities are widely used, 
the service as a whole is unable to assume a number of the tasks 
generally considered necessary and desirable for efficient employ- 
ment organisation in an expanding economy. The question therefore 
arises as to the methods appropriate in peacetime to promote full 
use of the facilities offered through the public employment service.' 

Before the war of 1939-1945, no national employment service 
laid claim to be fully or even widely used, though it is true that in 
most countries tliere was a steady trend towards broader occupa- 
tional and industrial coverage of the employment market and towards 
a more comprehensive conception of placement and employment prob- 
lems. One index of the extent to which the employment service 
was used in the pre-war period was its share in the total placements 
effected within the country. Even in the countries with highly de- 
veloped services, such as Germany and Great Britain, this share was 
small — averaging, for example, about one third of the total in Great 
Britain and only slightly more in pre-Nazi Germany. In addition, 
the range of placement activity was limited in most countries; the 
contacts of the service with employers in many industries and with 
many groups of workers in the employment market were relatively 
narrow. In the United States, for example, the former Director of 
the Employment Service admitted in 1945 that when war came most 
employers regarded the employment offices solely as sources of 

' The lutional monographs on employment service organisation in Appen- 
dix IT of tais Report include a brief description of the extent to which em- 
ployment scivice facilities are used in the various countries for which infor- 
mation is a^ailable. Consequently, it has not been thought necessary to do 
more than ci'e a very few national examples of the points covered in this 
chapter. 
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manual labour and domestic servants. '‘A small portion of all em- 
ployers made use of the local employment offices and only the asso- 
ciation of these offices with unemployment compensation . . . brought 
the bulk of workers seeking jobs to register there.”^ In Great Britain 
the Report of the Ministry of Labour for the year 1938 called 
attention to the fact that the large number of engagements effected 
otherwise than through the employment exchanges indicated that 
there was still a large field in which the services of the exchanges 
might with advantage be utilised by employers. 

During the war, the employment service in the major belligerent 
countries of the United Nations, in the occupied countries under 
Nazi domination, and in European neutral countries gained an 
almost complete monopoly of placement work of all kinds. This 
was largely the result of employment controls imposed to mobilise 
and redistribute manpower for war purposes, but wartime employ- 
ment conditions had the incidental effect of widening the voluntary 
use of the service by employers and workers alike. In a great many 
countries, therefore, the employment service became the recognised 
channel for finding suitable workers of all kinds for employers and 
suitable employments for all categories of workers, including many 
in both groups who had never before made use of the public place- 
ment system. 

During the first year of the transition to peace, most countries 
dropped their wartime controls of employment as rapidly as possible, 
but at the same time they gave consideration to methods of encour- 
aging a wide use of employment service facilities by employers and 
workers. Aside from certain exceptions noted below, the general 
consensus of current national opinion appears to be that the use 
of these facilities should be on a voluntary basis. It is considered 
that each national employment service must derive its authority and 
broaden its basis of operation and coverage of the employment 
market through its own ability to do competent and effective work 
and to give satisfaction to those who use its facilities. This lends 
special force for the future to the paragraph of the Employment 
(Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, urging 
that every effort should be made by the authorities (and in parti- 
cular by the employment service), in co-operation with employers' 
and workers' organisations, to encourage as wide a use as possible 
of public employment service facilities by employers and workers 
of all industrial and occupational groups.* 

‘ U.S. Congress, Senate: Hearings, op. cit., p. 42. 

* General Principle IV and Paragraph 16. 
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A good many countries have already taken steps along these 
lines. Tn Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States, for 
example, the employment service authorities have made special ef- 
forts to draw the attention of the public as a whole, and of parti- 
cular groups of employers and workers, to the facilities provided 
by the employment offices and the benefit to be obtained from con- 
sulting these offices on employment problems. Among the methods 
used are planned national and local programmes of publicity, in- 
cluding newspaper and technical periodical advertising, radio broad- 
casts, direct mail campaigns, visits to employers* establishments and 
trade union offices, and speeches to employers, trade unions and 
other gatherings ; the use of films is under consideration. In coun- 
tries with newly established national employment services, like 
Australia and New Zealand, campaigns have been launched to pub- 
licise and popularise the aid which the local offices and the service 
as a whole can give to employers, workers and the community. In 
these countries and in Great Britain, Sweden and the United States, 
such efforts have been made in co-operation with the trade union 
movement and with the support of various employers* organisations, 
and these associations have been encouraged to organise indepen- 
dent campaigns to promote a full use of employment service faci- 
lities by their members. 

While the general principle that the use of the employment ser- 
vice should be wholly on a voluntary basis dominates national law 
and practice, exceptions to this principle apply in most countries. 
It has been found that there are likely to be circumstances in which 
the imposition of pressure, direct or indirect, on employers and 
workers to use employment service facilities is justified from the 
standpoint of social policy and desirable and practical from the 
standpoint of employment policy. 

The ICmployment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommen- 
dation, 1944, recommended that employers should be encouraged 
to give advance notice of their labour requirements to the employ- 
ment service.^ This was a common wartime practice which appeared 
to retain validity for the transition period. It may have equal im- 
portance as a long-term post-war practice. The employment service 
in most countries makes systematic efforts to encourage employers 
to provide the local offices with such data at regular intervals. 

Such a measure, though essential, is only a first step towards 
giving the employment service the comprehensive picture of labour 
requirements which it needs for carrying out its work efficiently. 


'Paragraph 13 (2). 
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A further step is compulsory notification of vacancies. This leaves 
the employers free to fill the vacancies as they please, and at the 
same time the employment service is pul in a position to obtain 
complete and accurate information on employment needs and trends 
and thus to carry out more effective placement work of particular 
value to the unemployed applicants for employment registered with 
it, and likewise of practical value, in the long run, to the employers 
and communities concerned. Several countries have therefore gone 
beyond tlie provision of the 1944 Recommendation and now require, 
rather than merely encourage, employers to notify their job openings 
(and often their engagements of workers as well) to the employment 
service. So far, such provisions appear to have (operated without un- 
due administrative difficulties, perhaps partly because during the war 
employers became far more accustomed to complying with require- 
ments of this kind and are more ready to accept them as useful in 
developing a better organisation of labour supply. Their logic in 
terms of efficient employment organisation makes it probable that 
the practice will be accepted by other countries, as the various em- 
ployment services become capable of administering and enforcing 
the obligation involved. 

The Recommendation also urged that vacancies on public works 
projects, and in undertakings working on public orders to the extent 
of 75 per cent, or more of their operations, should be filled through 
the employment service.^ Iwen before the war, many countries re- 
quired public contractors to recruit their labour through the public 
employment offices, and the Public Works (National Planning) 
Recommendation, 1937, drew attention to the desirability of this 
practice, urging that the recruitment of workers for employment 
on public works should be effected for preference through the em- 
ployment service. This proposal has a special value for the post- 
war period in the many countries in which public operations are 
assuming increasing importance and nationalisation of industry is 
making progress. It does not seem unreasonable to require public 
contractors or undertakings to use employment service facilities; it 
would merely mean that such managements are obliged to set an 
example as '‘good employers'* in this respect. Technically, it is legally 
possible to impose such a condition in connection with public enter- 
prise and the allocation of public orders, whereas the imposition of 
a similar requirement on all private employers might be open to 
challenge in a number of countries. Clearly, the practicability of 
such a provision hinges on the ability of the employment service 


Paragraph 13 (1). 
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to fill the vacancies satisfactorily. As a rule, the service is given 
a certain number of days to refer the needed workers, after which, 
if satisfactory results have not been obtained, free recruitment of 
the workers in question is permitted. 

Thirdly, the Recommendation proposed that all persons applying 
for publicly supported training programmes or transfer assistance, 
or claiming unemployment benefit or allowance, should be required 
to register with the employment service.' This provision is of prac- 
tical importance in ensuring a wide use of employment service faci- 
lities by job seekers; at the same time, it is one to which little or 
no exception appears to be taken by the persons concerned. In every 
country with an unemployment insurance system, applicants for 
benefit must register for employment with an employment office; 
in most countries, the same requirement extends to recipients of 
unemployment assistance and relief of various kinds. It is likewise 
a common, though less universal practice to require persons under- 
going publicly supported training courses to be or to have been 
registered applicants for work with the employment service. This 
applies as a matter of course where the training is undertaken as 
a condition of continued receipt of unemployment benefit or allow- 
ance. Unemployed persons who are financially assisted to move to 
other areas in search of work are almost invariably persons regis- 
tered for work with the employment service, since the service is 
usually responsible for authorising the transfer. These various pro- 
visions serve, in practice, to bring the employment service into 
contact with the great bulk of the unemployed population and thus 
enable it to have a comprehensive knowledge of their needs for 
employment or re-employment and an accurate picture of local and 
national unemployment conditions. 

In addition to these measures incorporated in the 1944 Recom- 
mendation, one further method of extending the range of employ- 
ment service work so far as labour supply is concerned has been 
fairly widely accepted in national law and practice, namely, a re- 
quirement that juveniles and other persons entering employment 
for the first time should register for employment and attend for 
interview at an employment office. Where such a requirement has 
been imposed, the employment service is in a position to obtain 
fairly complete information on the inflow of new workers into the 
employment market and, without restricting the individual choice 
of occupations or jobs, it can provide better advice to new workers 
on employment prospects appropriate to their qualifications and tastes 


* Paragraph 14. 
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and help them to avoid overcrowded, blind-alley or otherwise un- 
suitable employments. By so doing, it can carry out, in part at least, 
one important aspect of its general function of helping to ensure 
the best possible distribution of workers among the various branches 
of production and the various areas. 

These four suggestions all have a wide basis in long-term na- 
tional policy and practice. They are by no means the only methods 
of achieving greater use of employment service facilities within a 
“free’’ employment market, however. As may be seen from the 
monographs in Appendix II, the employment service in a number 
of countries, and particularly in countries of continental Europe, 
retains or has been given relatively extensive powers to control the 
allocation and redistribution of manpower and to obtain from em- 
ployers and workers comprehensive information on labour require- 
ments and labour supply. In addition, a number of countries are 
experimenting with different kinds of incentives and indirect pres- 
sures on employers and workers which may have the practical effect 
of encouraging wider use of employment service facilities. It is 
possible, therefore, that the various Governments may have other 
measures to propose which would have the effect of increasing the 
share of the public employment service in the total volume of place- 
ments effected, by whatever means. 

The Governments are therefore consulted on the following 
points : 

26. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
state that the use of employment service facilities by employers 
seeking workers and by workers seeking employment should be on 
a voluntary basis so far as possible? 

27. (a) If so, do you consider that any special measures should 
be taken by the public authorities, and in particular by the employ- 
ment service, in co-operation with employers^ and workers* organi- 
sations, to encourage as wide a use as possible of employment ser- 
vice facilities by employers and workers? 

(b) What measures would you suggest for this purpose? 

28. (a) Do you consider that provision should be made for 
special measures to require the use of employment service facilities in 
certain circumstances? 

(b) If so, do you consider that any or all of the following mea- 
sures should be specified: 

(i) that employers should be required to notify their job va- 
cancies to the employment service? 
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(\%) that vacancies on public works projects and in undertakings 
working on public orders to the extent of 75 per cent, or 
more of their operations should be filled through the employ- 
ment service? 

(Hi) that persons applying for employment on public training 
programmes or for unemployment benefit or assistance 
should be required to register with the employment service? 
(iv) that juveniles and other persons entering employment for 
the first time shoidd be required to register for employ- 
ment and to attend for interview at an employment office? 

29 . Do you suggest any other methods of increasing the share 
of the employment service in the total volume of placements effected? 



CHAPTER VIII 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION AMONG 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

Employment problems have never respected national frontiers 
and their solutions have therefore to be sought along international 
as well as national lines. This has been increasingly appreciated as 
the interdependence of the world’s economy has become more obvious. 
So far as employment organisation is concerned, it implies the de- 
sirability of encouraging the international co-operation of national 
employment services in order that they may work together, instead 
of at cross purposes, in fulfilling their fundamental task of pro- 
moting **the best possible organisation of industrial, agricultural and 
other employment as an integral part of the national programme 
for the full use of productive resources”.^ 

At the 1st Session of the International labour Conference, in 
1919, provision was made in Article 2 of the Unemployment Con- 
vention that ‘'the operations of the various national systems shall be 
co-ordinated by the International Labour Office in agreement with 
the countries concerned”. Although it has not been possible to apply 
this Article of the Convention in a regular and systematic manner, 
it provided the Office with authority to act on request as an inter- 
mediary in putting different employment services in touch with one 
another. The same Conference of 1919 adopted an Unemployment 
Recommendation which urged, among other things, that “the re- 
cruiting of bodies of workers in one country with a view to their 
employment in another country should be permitted only by mutual 
agreement between the countries concerned and after consultation 
with employers and workers in each country in the industries con- 
cerned”. 

In the early stages of employment service operations, the na- 
tional services were naturally concerned above all with the place- 
ment of their own nationals. In some countries, however, arrange- 
ments were made, largely through bilateral agreements, to meet spe- 
cific national employment market problems by transporting workers 
from one country to another. Little progress was made in the field 

‘ Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, Paragraph 1. 
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of general international co-operation among national services, de- 
spite the steady growth and expansion of these services in many 
different parts of the world. The world depression, and the conse- 
quent employment dislocations, brought a greater appreciation of the 
interdependence of national employment services, and requests to 
the International Labour Office to assist in overcoming national 
problems through greater international co-operation. In June 1933 
a Technical Placing Conference was held, attended by representa- 
tives of 31 Governments and a tripartite delegation of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. The agenda of the Con- 
ference was determined by the Governing Body in accordance with 
a suggestion made in 1931 by the Commission of Enquiry for Eu- 
ropean Union which had been set up by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. The agenda comprised: (a) organisation of a permanent 
exchange of information on the state of the labour market and the 
creation of the necessary international bodies; (b) means of faci- 
litating bilateral relations between the various international placing 
systems for the actual transference of labour from one country to 
another; (c) comparison of the methods of placing in force in 
various countries. In view of the fact that the attempts made by the 
Office, as a result of the 1919 Unemployment Convention, to organise 
an exchange of information regarding the state of the labour market 
had had no positive results, and that in practice this interchange had 
been carried out primarily through bilateral agreements between the 
countries concerned, the Conference recommended the conclusion of 
further agreements of this kind. It considered that, on the whole, 
general international action could hardly be successfully initiated 
under conditions of widespread and large-scale unemployment. The 
Conference therefore suggested that the Office could render the best 
service as regards international co-ordination of the various national 
systems of employment exchanges by publishing a documentary 
survey of the laws and regulations concerning: (a) the admission of 
foreign workers to employment in the various countries ; (b ) the ad- 
mission of foreign workers to the benefits of labour legislation and in 
particular of social insurance; (c) the situation of foreign workers 
with regard to the remuneration of labour, and working, housing and 
living conditions; (d) the emigration of workers, including recruit- 
ing. The Technical Placing Conference also decided that the ques- 
tion of facilitating bilateral relations between the various interna- 
tional placing systems for the actual transference of labour from 
one country to another should be dealt with by the Migration Com- 
mittee of the Governing Body. 
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As a consequence of the recommendations of the Technical 
Placing Conference and of the general work of the I.L.O. in the 
field of migration, the whole question of recruitment, placing and 
conditions of work of migrant workers was placed on (he agenda 
of the 1938 Session of the International Labour Conference for 
preliminary discussion. Finally, in 1939 the International Labour 
Conference adopted a Convention and two Recommendations dealing 
with the recruitment, placing and conditions of labour of migrants 
for employment. 

The Migration for Employment Convention, 1939, provides, 
among other things, for an adequate service in each country to sup- 
ply information and give assistance to emigrants and immigrants. 
It also provides that the right to engage in the operations of recruit- 
ment, introduction and placing of migrants for employment shall be 
restricted to certain specific bodies and persons, including, in parti- 
cular, “public employment exchanges or other public bodies of the 
territory in which the operations take place*' and “public bodies of 
a territory other than that in which the operations take place which 
are authorised to operate in that territory by an agreement between 
the Governments concerned**. In addition, each Member State which 
maintains a system of supervision over contracts of employment 
between an employer and a migrant for employment, concluded be- 
fore the departure of the migrant, is to require such contracts to 
comply with specified provisions relating to the language in which 
the contract is drawn up, the duration of the contract, the date on 
which and the place at which the migrant has to report, the method 
of meeting the travelling expenses, deductions which may be made 
from the worker’s remuneration, housing conditions, and arrange- 
ments to ensure the maintenance of the migrant's family in the 
country of origin. Provision is made in the Convention for the 
assistance of a migrant who fails to obtain employment. Equality 
of treatment for foreigners and nationals in respect of conditions 
of work, trade union membership, employment taxes, and legal 
proceedings relating to contracts of employment are to be applied, 
subject if desired to reciprocity. 

In the Migration for Employment Recommendation, 1939, the 
Conference specified, among other things, the duties which should 
be entrusted to the employment services, and the procedures that 
should be adopted in respect of the recruitment, introduction and 
placing of migrants for employment. 

In the Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) 
Recommendation, 1939, the Conference recommended the conclusion 
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of bilateral or plurilateral agreements on various matters, including 
in particular the methods of recruitment, introduction and placing 
of migrants for employment and the co-operation of Members in 
the practical solution of problems relating thereto. 

This is not the place to consider in detail the various questions 
dealt with in the Convention and Recommendations of 1939. More- 
over, the whole subject is now being reconsidered in the light of 
the post-war situation. In August 1946, the first session of the 
Permanent Migration Committee of the International Labour Office 
was held in Montreal and attended by 28 Governments, represen- 
tatives of the United Nations, U.N.R.R.A., and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, a tripartite delegation of the Go- 
verning Body and three expert members named by the Governing 
Body. After a full discussion of the international measures required 
for facilitating the resumption of orderly migration, the Committee 
adopted a resolution which, on a number of points, has a direct 
bearing on the question of international co-operation among national 
employment services. In the first place, the Committee recommended 
to the Governing Body that Governments should be consulted on 
the desirability of revising the Migration for Employment Con- 
vention of 1939 and the two related Recommendations. Secondly, the 
Committee suggested that the International Labour Office should 
extend its studies and its assistance to Governments in respect of 
the recruitment of persons for temporary migration for employment. 
Thirdly, the Committee invited the Governing Body to authorise 
the Office to consult Governments on the points that might be in- 
cluded in a model agreement for the use of Governments in nego- 
tiating conventions and agreements regarding migration and to con- 
sider placing this question on the agenda of a future session of the 
International Labour Conference. Finally, in considering another 
question on its agenda, namely, that of the technical selection of 
migrants, the Committee called attention to the need for co-ordi- 
nating the appropriate services in both immigration and emigration 
countries and invited the Governing Body to place on the agenda 
of an early session of the International Labour Conference the 
question of the technical selection of migrants and provisions for 
their training. 

The Governing Body at its meeting in October 1946 authorised 
the Office to begin the various consultations and studies called for 
by the Permanent Migration Committee. In the meantime, it would 
seem desirable that, when international regulations concerning em- 
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ployment service organisation are under consideration by the Con- 
ference, attention should be drawn to those aspects of the problems 
raised by the Permanent Migration Committee which directly in- 
volve national employment services. In particular, Governments 
might consider how far international co-operation of national em- 
ployment services might assist in the orderly recruitment of labour 
in one country and its placement in employment in another (whether 
on a permanent, seasonal or other temporary basis), and in regard 
to the related problems of the satisfactory technical selection of such 
workers. 

The discussions that have taken place in the various meetings 
referred to above, convened under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organisation, have all emphasised the use of bilateral ar- 
rangements for carrying out the recommendations of a general 
character affecting both migration and practical co-operation be- 
tween national employment services. During the inter-war period 
international migration for employment within the European con- 
tinent was organised very generally on the basis of bilateral agree- 
ments between the States concerned, which usually provided for 
the participation of the employment services of the two countries 
in the recruitment and placement of the migrants. Among the coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth there was also close co-operation 
between the representative employment services in connection with 
the numerous schemes for migration from the United Kingdom to 
the Dominions. 

Both during and since the war there has been a remarkable 
expansion of this system. Such bilateral agreements are no longer 
confined to Europe but arc now part of the accepted practice on 
the North American continent. Moreover, the northern countries 
of Europe have concluded a very interesting plurilateral agreement 
providing in some detail for co-operation between the employment 
services of those countries. In view of the significance of these 
recent developments, some mention may be made in particular of 
the war agreements concluded by Great Britain and Ireland, by the 
United States and other American countries and territories and by 
Germany and other European countries. It was the knowledge of 
these agreements and of some of the new arrangements already 
entered into since the end of the war which prompted the Perma- 
nent Migration Committee to urge that further consideration should 
be given to the type of provisions that might be included in such 
agreements in the future. Some examples are therefore given here. 
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Great Britain recruited Irish workers for agricultural and in- 
dustrial employment by agreement with the Irish Government. Re- 
cruitment in Ireland was usually carried out by representatives of 
British employers, often acting on behalf of a whole group of in- 
dustries. The employment offices of the two countries were used 
as the machinery for supervising the recruitment and placing of 
the workers. Each worker had initially to be registered in an em- 
ployment office in Ireland; each job offered had to be approved by 
the appropriate employment exchange in Great Britain. 

The United States encouraged the immigration of workers from 
other countries, notably Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland, the British 
West Indies, and British Honduras, This immigration was in most 
cases organised on the basis of bilateral agreements, the first of 
which was concluded by the Mexican and United States Govern- 
ments on 4 August 1942. The agreements protected United States 
workers by providing that no foreign workers should be employed 
to displace other workers for the purpose of reducing rates of pay 
previously established; they assured the freedom of the foreign 
workers from military service and from discriminatory acts of any 
kind ; and they provided that costs of transportation and subsistence 
while in transit should be borne either by the United States Govern- 
ment or by the employer. The agreements also guaranteed ‘'pre- 
vailing wages^’ in every case. They provided that there should be 
no discrimination against the migrants in respect of wages, hours 
and working conditions, and that when the workers were off the 
job they should have access to housing, feeding and medical care 
facilities equivalent to those furnished to United States workers. 
The Mexican agreements specified that the workers should be en- 
titled to have representatives of their groups with authority to 
bargain with the employer or with trade union representatives and 
other interested parties. They also specified that the Mexican con- 
suls and special labour inspectors from the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare of Mexico would protect the interests of the Mexi- 
can workers in the United States. The responsibility for recruiting, 
transporting and repatriating the migrants was entrusted to the 
United States Government in every case, though the financial liabi- 
lity of the employer varied according to the circumstances. All the 
agreements retained for the country of emigration the right to 
determine the number of workers who might be recruited during 
any year and the occupations from which they might be taken. 
Written contracts for the individual workers were a prerequisite 
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to admission to the United States and formed a part of the inter- 
national agreements except in the case of the Canadian workers 
who had no written guarantee, though the Canadian Government 
was assured that these workers would be paid “prevailing wages*'. 
In the United States, the functions of recruitment, transportation, 
placement and protection with respect to the industrial workers were 
undertaken by the War Manpower Commission, to which the United 
States Employment Service was attached. 

On iht European continent, in so far as it was under German 
domination, it is not possible to speak of co-operation between em- 
ployment services. It may, however, be mentioned that Germany 
recruited a vast mass of foreign workers through a wide expansion 
of its own employment service, known as the Manpower Allocation 
Administration. Some agreements were concluded for the recruit- 
ment and placing of foreign labour, more especially with Italy and 
Spain} 

Since the war, there has been a further expansion of employment 
service co-operation, the most striking example being the Conven- 
tion concluded by the Ministers of Social Affairs of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway and Sweden in September 1945.* This Con- 
vention provides for the appointment by the contracting countries 
of a joint committee consisting of one or more representatives of 
the several employment service authorities of the individual coun- 
tries for the purpose of following the employment situation in those 
countries. The central employment service authority of one country 
may address a request to the corresponding authority in one or more 
of the contracting countries concerning the transfer of suitable 
workers. It will be the duty of the authority receiving such a request 
to assist the authority making the request by investigating the pos- 
sibility of co-operating in the desired placement. If no suitable un- 
employed workers are available in the country from which labour 
is sought or if the workers offered cannot be employed, the central 
employment service authority will state that the placement is im- 
possible. If, as the result of a placement,- any central employment 
service authority considers that a shortage of suitable national labour 
or alternatively, unemployment, may be expected to arise imme- 
diately or in the near future in the occupation or area concerned, 
it must advise that it cannot co-operate in the placement. If an un- 

> Cf. I.L.O. : The Exploitation of Foreign Labour by Germany, Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 25 (Montreal, 1945). 

* See Appendix IV for the text of the Convention, which up to the time 
of writing had been ratified by Sweden. 
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employed worker seeks, through the central employment service in 
his country, to find work in one of the other contracting countries, 
the service will transmit to the central employment service authority 
of the country in question such information concerning the worker 
as may be needed to provide suitable employment for him provided 
the provisions mentioned above are complied with. An employment 
permit will not be required in the contracting countries for the na- 
tionals of those countries. Provision is also made for reciprocity 
with regard to social legislation. In a draft protocol annexed to 
the agreement, the Ministers state that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the countries most aflfected by the war that their manpower 
should be available for national reconstruction work, and they there- 
fore agree that a request for labour should not be addressed to one 
of these countries without the consent of its representative on the 
joint committee provided for in the Convention. They also said that 
the work begun before the war with regard to the exchange of 
young workers for training purposes would be resumed and extended 
at the earliest possible date. They added that the Convention should 
be administered in such a way that there would be no question of 
transferring to one of the other countries concerned persons who 
had displayed an unpatriotic attitude during the war. 

It is of interest, moreover, that in July 1946 the Swedish 
Government set up a committee of experts, consisting of two em- 
ployers’ and two workers’ representatives, with the President of the 
Employment Market Commission as chairman, to enquire into the 
desirability and feasibility of employing certain categories of foreign 
workers as a means to help to meet the Swedish labour shortage. The 
committee is to consider both the categories of workers to be 
admitted and the conditions under which the admissions should 
take place. In Demnark an office has been set up under the Employ- 
ment Directorate for the purpose of referring Danish workers, pri- 
marily unskilled, for employment in Sweden, This office is to 
serve as a link between the Swedish employment service and the 
Danish workers. 

In Great Britain the Home Secretary announced in the House 
of Commons on 27 June 1946 that as from 1 July 1946 women 
entering the country from Ireland would no longer be subject to 
special restrictions relating to employment. For men, the restrictions 
on employment are retained for the time being, but the Ministry 
of Labour’s arrangements for placing men from Ireland in work 
of national importance continues. Early in 1945 arrangements were 
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made for the recruitment of Belgian women for domestic work in 
London hospitals. Approximately 900 women were brought to Great 
Britain under this scheme up to the middle of 1946 on an under- 
taking that they would remain in that country in hospital employ- 
ment for not less than six months with the option to renew for a 
further six months at the end of that period. The first selection of 
Belgian women was made in Belgium by officers of the British em- 
ployment service with the help of two hospital representatives, but 
subsequently the Belgian Government made the selections on behalf 
of the British Ministry of Labour on the basis of the standard of 
selection fixed by the Ministry's officials in the first place. In Great 
Britain, the allocation of the women was arranged through the nor- 
mal machinery of the employment exchange network. The British 
employment service also has recognised functions in the recruitment 
of workers for employment abroad. Vacancies of the types normally 
dealt with by the employment exchanges are notified to the Over- 
seas Department of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
and vacancies of the type normally dealt with by the Appointments 
Department are notified to the Department. The notifications may 
be made either by Government departments or by private firms. 
The normal procedure is to circulate details of the vacancies to the 
employment exchanges so that they may be brought to the notice 
of all workers registered for employment. Applications are received 
at headquarters and forwarded to the prospective employers, who 
may, if they wish, use the employment service machinery to arrange 
interviews with likely applicants. Moreover, some of the pre-war 
arrangements for migration from Great Britain to the Dominions 
have been resumed in the course of the last year. An agreement 
announced in March 1946 between the United Kingdom and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia provided that the Ministry of I-abour and 
National Service, in conjunction with the Dominions Office, should 
make arrangements to assist the migration of suitable British sub- 
jects who wish to settle in Australia and whom the Australian 
Government is willing to receive. In September it was announced 
that although shortage of shipping and Australia's own problems 
of resettlement would prevent the full arrangement from coming 
into effect at the present time, it had been decided at the request 
of the Australian Government to accept applications from a small 
number (about 600) of intending settlers with experience in the 
building trades and ciyil engineering. The arrangements are being 
carried out by the local offices of the Ministry of Labour and 
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National Service in Great Britain and the Ministry of Labour and 
National Insurance in Northern Ireland. 

Italy has concluded a number of agreements with other European 
countries, providing for the temporary migration of Italian workers 
to those countries. For example, an agreement concluded with France 
provides for the entry of 20,000 workers to be trained for em- 
ployment in coal mines. An agreement with Belgium provides for 
the recruitment of 50,000 Italian workers for employment in 
Belgian coal mines. This agreement enabled Belgium to place at the 
disposal of Italy three million tons of coal. Similar agreements 
have been concluded with Czechoslovakia and Poland. An agree- 
ment has also been concluded with Switzerland, providing for the 
recruitment of Italian workers for employment in that country, 
and at the end of August 1946 contracts had been signed in 
respect of 35,000 Italian workers. 

There is another form of co-operation between employment ser- 
vices which may perhaps be considered, namely, the pooling of 
experiences and exchange of personnel in order that the staffs of 
each employment service may profit by the progress made else- 
where. Joint co-operative arrangements have sometimes been made. 
For example, technical conferences on employment service problems 
have been held by Canadian and United States officials; the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has participated in the development of 
the Indian employment service; and the United States has aided the 
Venezuelan authorities in the same field. The International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services, which is a professional orga- 
nisation of employment service staffs in Canada and the United 
States, numbering in 1945 about 20,000 members, and which has 
official backing in the two countries, is planning to extend its work 
by bringing in members from other countries, more especially 
Australia, Ireland, Mexico and Newfoundland. One of the points 
to which special attention is being paid is the expansion of the 
Association's programme for an exchange of personnel between 
States, provinces and countries. 

In concluding this brief survey of the forms of international 
co-operation between employment services that have been considered 
in the past, it may be noted that in spite of the meagre progress 
made in the period following 1919, developments during the war 
of 1939-1945 and immediate post-war plans emphasise the need for 
much more systematic co-operation between employment services 
in the future. The present condition of the world employment market 
may make such co-operation far more practicable than could have 
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been the case before. There seems little doubt that the International 
Labour Organisation might now take a more positive role in assist- 
ing employment services to assume international responsibilities with 
regard to both temporary and permanent migration of workers for 
employment. 

In the light of the foregoing facts and considerations, the Gov- 
ernments are asked to reply to the following questions: 

30. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for international co-operation of national employment ser- 
vices, in appropriate cases and, if desired, with the help of the 
International Labour Office, by such means as: 

(i) bilateral agreements between the central employment service 
authorities of two countries? 

(ii) regional agreements among the employment services of 
groups of neighbouring countries? 

(b) Have you any other methods to suggest for the promotion 
of international co-operation among national employment services? 



CHAPTER IX 

PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Co-ordination by the Public Employment Service 

The movement to abolish or to regulate the activities of private 
employment agencies and to co-ordinate their activities with those 
of the public employment service has always been closely connected 
with the building up of the public employment service and has 
gained strength as the public service has become more extensive 
geographically, broader in its coverage of the employment market 
and more efficient in its methods of work. 

As early as 1919, the International Labour Conference adopted 
the Unemployment Convention, 1919, Article 2 of which provides 
that ** where both public and private free employment agencies exist, 
steps shall be taken to co-ordinate the operations of such agencies 
on a national scale**. The Unemployment Recommendation of the 
same year urged that each Member of the Organisation should take 
measures to prohibit the establishment of employment agencies which 
charge fees or carry on their business for profit, that where such 
agencies already exist they should be permitted to operate only 
under Government licences and that all practicable measures should 
be taken to abolish such agencies as soon as possible. 

In the beginning, the main purpose of the movement to abolish 
or regulate private fee-charging agencies was to provide guarantees 
against the abuses associated with the work of these agencies. Later, 
however, it was said that the existence of private agencies run for 
profit and therefore unable to co-operate wholeheartedly with the 
public service made for disunity in the employment market and also 
served to slow up the development of public employment service 
facilities for many groups of workers. Thus, as part of its efforts 
to promote more effective employment organisation, the Interna- 
tional labour Conference took up the question of private agencies 
once more and in 1933 adopted the Eee-Charging Employment 
Agencies Convention.^ 

This Convention requires ratifying Members to abolish profit- 
making, fee-charging employment agencies within three years of the 

* See the second section of this chapter, pp. 220 et seq. 
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coming into force of the Convention and during this interval to 
prohibit the establishment of any new agencies of this character, 
and to subject such agencies already in existence to the public super- 
vision of the competent authority, which is instructed to regulate 
the scales of fees and expenses of the agencies. Exceptions to the 
requirement that profit-making agencies shall be abolished may be 
permitted in special circumstances, after consultation of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, and only in respect 
of agencies catering for categories of workers exactly defined by 
national laws or regulations and belonging to occupations in which 
placement work is carried on under special conditions justifying the 
exception. Where an exception is made, the private agency must be 
subject to public supervision; it must be in possession of a yearly 
licence, renewable at the discretion of the public authority for a 
period not exceeding 10 years ; it may only charge fees and expenses 
on a scale approved by the authority; and it may only place or re- 
cruit workers from abroad if specifically authorised to do so in its 
licence and if its operations are conducted under agreement with 
the countries concerned. The Convention also stipulates that non- 
profit-making private agencies shall be required to be licensed by 
the competent public authority and supervised by that authority, that 
they shall not charge fees in excess of a scale approved by the 
public authority and that they shall only place or recruit workers 
abroad if authorised to do so by the competent authority and if 
these operations are governed by agreements with the countries con- 
cerned. Up to the end of 1946, this Convention had been ratified by 
6 countries — Chile, Finland, Mexico, Spain, Stveden and Turkey. 

At the present time there is a marked tendency towards extend- 
ing the control of the public employment service over the operations 
of private employment agencies of all kinds. Many countries have 
taken steps either to abolish such agencies altogether or to regulate 
their activity more strictly. In part, this is a logical continuation of 
the pre-war trend of national policy. In part, it has been the result 
of the fact that the comprehensive wartime controls of employment 
introduced in the major belligerent countries and in continental 
Europe greatly narrowed the field of work of most private agencies 
and in many cases paralysed their activities altogether. In most 
European countries, such controls still exist, and many of these 
countries have adopted special measures governing the existence 
and operations of private agencies. On the other hand, the transi- 
tion to peace has been accompanied by a revival of private employ- 
ment agency activities in a few countries (the United States, in 
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particular, and to a less extent, the United Kingdom). In many 
countries the public employment service does not seem to be in a 
position to exert a strong co-ordinating influence on private employ- 
ment agencies, and little effort appears to have been made to develop 
methods of integrating their work with that of the public service. 
A few examples are given below to illustrate recent national deve- 
lopments affecting the work of private employment agencies and 
their relationship to the public employment service. 

In the Argentine Republic the Decree of 1943 organising the 
National Employment Exchange Service provides for the affiliation 
to the Service of private non- fee-charging agencies (including those 
receiving grants from employers for the exclusive purpose of de- 
fraying administrative expenses), and where such agencies have 
been affiliated with the Service, for the grant of a Federal subsidy, 
with a view to co-ordinating their work closely with the public em- 
ployment offices attached to the Service. The National Service is 
in a position to exercise general policy direction over such affiliated 
agencies, to supervise their budgets, and to obtain such information 
and other particulars regarding their operations as may be desired. 

In Belgium an Order of 26 May 1945, supplemented by a Minis- 
terial Order of 15 June 1945, provides for the co-ordination of the 
operations of the public employment service and non-fee-charging 
private employment agencies and prescribes rules to govern their 
approval by the employment service authorities and the grant of a 
subsidy to them. Non- fee-charging agencies may be set up by the 
trade unions or professional or philanthropic associations under 
conditions fixed by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare and 
subject to the direct supervision of the Provisional Unemployment 
Fund (the present directorate of the employment service) of the 
Ministry. Approved agencies are granted a State subsidy propor- 
tionate to the number of placements which they make. The subsidy 
and approval of any agency may be withdrawn or suspended not 
only in case of contravention of the regulations of the Fund but 
also whenever their placements seem too few to justify their con- 
tinued existence. The chief methods of co-ordinating their work 
with the public employment service are: (1) that the private agen- 
cies must comply with all requests for information from the Fund; 
(2) that they must send each month a detailed report on their place- 
ment operations; (3) that they must send each week to the nearest 
regional employment office a list and description of the vacancies 
which they have been unable to fill; and (4) that they must accept 
the general budgetary and supervisory control of the Ministry and 
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the Fund as the licensing and subsidising public authority. There 
are now (1946) 18 non- fee-charging private employment agencies 
operating in the above fields; the total monthly placements of all 
these agencies ranged, in 1945, from 285 in January to 1,005 in July. 
Fee-charging agencies may be set up only to deal with specified 
occupational categories (namely, agricultural workers, domestic ser- 
vants, musicians, theatrical and cafe concert artistes and circus per- 
formers) and must have been in existence prior to 10 May 1945; 
no new agencies may be established. Those which fulfil the above 
conditions may be granted a licence each year, which is renewable 
for a period of up to 10 years from the date when Belgium will 
have ratified the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 
1933. Detailed provisions to govern their operations and control their 
fee structure are laid down in a Ministerial Order of 5 June 1945. 

In Canada the control of private agencies falls to the provincial, 
rather than the Dominion, authorities. However, in addition to the 
provincial regulations, a Dominion Order in Council, was adopted 
on 12 February 1943 under the War Measures Act, prohibiting the 
solicitation and collection of fees by persons not acting for bona 
fide employment agencies or offices established or registered under 
any Dominion or provincial law. The policy of the National Employ- 
ment Service is to co-operate with any non-commercial private or 
quasi-public agencies or trade unions or employers' organisations 
engaged in finding employment for workers so long as the co-opera- 
tion relates to work belonging properly to a public employment ser- 
vice. While co-operating fully, the local offices are instructed not 
to allow themselves to become agents of any one interest or asso- 
ciation or class in the community to the detriment of other groups 
or classes. In no case is the Employment Se rvice authorised to co- 
operate with any agency in effecting placements in employment 
entailing any fee, commission or profit from the making of the 
placements. 

In Denmark and Norway the work of private employment agen- 
cies is small in volume and secondary in importance and it is hoped 
that the continued strengthening of the public employment service 
will reduce the field of operation of these agencies still further. 

In Finland private employment agencies have ceased to exist, 
with the exception of those run by particular associations authorised 
by the State to carry on specialised placement work on behalf of 
specified groups of workers and licensed for a period of up to 5 
years, subject to renewal. All these agencies work in segments of 
the placement field to which the activities of the public employment 
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service have not been extended or in which they have been least 
effective. Of the 16 private agencies now in existence, 10 are fee- 
charging, but the volume of placements of the non-fee-charging 
agencies is much greater than that of those which exact fees for 
their services. The fee-charging agencies may effect placements only 
on behalf of the members of the association concerned and the scale 
of fees is fixed by the State. 

In France an Ordinance of 24 May 1945 concerning place- 
ment laid the foundation for the complete abolition of all private em- 
ployment agencies and in particular for the suppression of fee- 
charging agencies. In the absence of machinery to administer the 
Ordinance, however, existing fee-charging agencies were allowed to 
continue in operation for a year, subject to the strict control of the 
manpower services of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, 
and, in view of the immediate impracticability of organising satis- 
factory public employment service arrangements for theatrical ar- 
tistes of various kinds and domestic servants, it was considered 
that such agencies might have to be prolonged beyond the period 
of a year. This has, in fact, taken place so far as theatrical artistes 
are concerned, but the case of each agency is examined individually 
to determine whether its temporary continuance remains wholly 
justified. The public employment service was in a position by May 
1946 to take over the placement of domestic service workers, 
however, so that fee-charging agencies in this sphere were forbidden 
to continue operations. So far as free private agencies are con- 
cerned, the Ordinance of May 1945 provided that no new agencies 
should be opened and that those in existence might continue to 
operate temporarily for a year. At the end of this period in May 
1946, it was decided to allow the existing agencies to continue their 
work temporarily, subject to individual examination of their utility 
in employment organisation and subject to the development of public 
employment service work. 

In Great Britain private employment agencies are licensed and 
controlled by the local authorities. The Trades Union Congress does 
not consider the position satisfactory and its General Council has 
urged the Government to take national measures to abolish fee- 
charging agencies and to regulate free agencies with a view to 
integrating their work with the public employment exchange service. 
In connection with the controls on engagement imposed during the 
war the Ministry of Labour and National Service did in fact control 
the work of private agencies. Those approved for placement pur- 
poses were required to conduct their operations in accordance with 
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general arrangements approved, and specific directions given, by the 
Ministry. The agencies approved in practice were the well-established 
trade union agencies or agencies handling categories of placements 
with which the employment exchanges were least equipped to deal. 
As part of its post-war programme, the employment exchange 
service of the Ministry is seeking to overcome its deficiencies in 
these fields so that it may be able to compete successfully with the 
fee-charging agencies and may also be able to co-ordinate the 
work of the free employment agencies with the employment 
exchange network. 

In Hungary all private employment agencies, regardless of 
whether their operations were carried out free of charge or on a 
fee basis, have been abolished and all placement work is entrusted 
to the public employment service. 

In Italy the present policy is to abolish private employment 
agencies and to grant to the public employment offices a virtual 
monopoly of placement activities in all fields. 

In New Zealand there arc no private free employment agencies. 
Twenty-eight servants’ registry offices are registered as fee-charging 
employment agencies under the Servants’ Registry Offices Act ; 
they operate under the supervision of the Department of Labour 
and deal mostly with domestic and farm labour, and their fees are 
regulated under the Act. The number of offices registered under 
the Act decreased from 110 in the year 1936-37 to 28 in 1944-45. 
The National Employment Service expects to expand its operations 
in the field of placement for domestic workers. 

In Poland the Decree of 2 August 1945 includes provision for 
the abolition of all fee-charging employment agencies and for the 
discontinuance of all non- fee-charging agencies, except that certain 
trade unions and professional organisations may be granted per- 
mission, after examination of each case on its merits, to carry on 
placement work; the unions of hotel and restaurant workers have 
been granted permission to organise free placement work for their 
members, and other unions, including those in the printing trades 
and for theatrical artistes, have asked permission to be allowed to set 
up placement offices. 

In Sweden an Act of 18 April 1935, which came into force on 
1 January 1936, gave the State increased powers to co-ordinate the 
operations of public and private employment offices; but in its 
report for 1944-45 on the application of the Unemployment Con- 
vention, 1919, the Government noted that the steps so far taken 
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to achieve the desired co-ordination had not yet produced satisfactory 
results. 

In Switzerland the plans now under consideration to modernise 
and strengthen the public employment service legislation include 
proposals for regulating the operations of private agencies much 
more comprehensively and for co-ordinating their work more closely 
with that of the public employment service. It might be noted that 
in Switzerland the different professional organisations of employers 
and workers sometimes unite to set up their own placement services, 
which are recognised and subsidised by the Federal authorities. This 
is the organisational basis, for example, of the technical placement 
services (for engineers, architects, and other technicians), the 
placement service for commercial personnel, and the placement ser- 
vice for musicians. The formation of other special joint placement 
services is encouraged, and the Federal authorities are empowered 
to delegate the tasks incumbent on the public employment service 
to these organisations, which are required to carry on their activities 
in close collaboration with the general public employment offices. 

In the Union of South Africa a certain amount of private place- 
ment work is done by some of the trade unions on behalf of their 
own members; these activities are principally confined to the larger 
industrial centres where the unions arc situated and have not so 
far overlapped with the work of the public employment service. 

In the United States the regulation of private employment agen- 
cies is a matter for action by the several States, although legislation 
to regulate the activities of such agencies engaged in interstate 
commerce has been introduced into the Federal Congress on several 
occasions. A large number of the States have legislation controlling 
the work of private agencies and designed to safeguard workers 
from exploitation, particularly as regards the amount of the fees 
charged.^ An important question of principle was resolved by a 


In commenting on the problem of regulating private agencies, and endors- 
ing Federal legislation introduced for that purpose, the former Secretary of 
Labor (Miss Perkins) said in 1941: 


It has long been recognised among experts on labour legislation that 
uncontrolled private labour recruiting is sometimes accompanied by fraud, 
exploitation, and abuse. Of course, not all employment agencies carry on 
these practices. Many operate efficiently and honestly. Such agencies, 
however, need protection from the less scrupulous. 

Some few States have enacted effective and well-administered laws 
tor the licensing or registration of employment agencies. Although this 
approach is universally regarded as sound for the protection of employers, 
employees, and the public, not many such laws have been enacted. More- 
over, I believe we must frankly admit that State laws cannot cope with 
national nmhlm * • * ^ 
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United States Supreme Court decision of April 1941 reversing a 
judgment of the Nebraska Supreme Court, which had held unconsti- 
tutional and thus invalid a statute of that State fixing the maximum 
compensation which fee-charging agencies might collect. By revers- 
ing this judgment, the way was opened for a continuation of the 
movement towards more effective State legislation to control the 
work of private agencies of all kinds and to co-ordinate their work 
more closely with public employment service operations. In fact, 
a number of States have adopted new laws relating to private 
employment agencies in the last few years. These differ from one 
State to another, but most of them include stronger and more detailed 
provisions for public supervision of the private agencies, and par- 
ticularly those which charge fees. The public employment service 
co-operates with the free private agencies, as a rule, and encourages 
the maintenance of trade union placement arrangements. However, 
the employment service is confronted with many problems arising 
out of its lack of authority to co-ordinate the work of private agen- 
cies with that of the public offices, by such means as requiring the 
private agencies to provide statistical and other information on 
their work, to take part in joint clearance arrangements, to meet 
specified minimum standards in organisation and operation, and to 
collaborate in a general way with the public employment service. 
The United States Employment Service has been attempting to 
meet these problems partly by developing informal co-operation at 
the local level and partly by extending its own activities into the 
occupational fields hitherto covered exclusively or largely by private 
agencies.^ 


unemployment, and the increasing migration of job seekers from one 
part of the country to another, without regard for State lines, have 
shown the impotence of a single State law to prevent abuse and the 
need for regulation at the Federal level. (U.S. Congress, House of 
Representatives: Hearings before a sub-committee of the Committee on 
Labor on a hill to regulate private employment agencies engaged in inter- 
state commerce, November J941,) 

* An interesting indication of the type of work done by private agencies 
comes from an Apr. 194^ reixjrt of the California Department of Imlustrial 
Relations. This report showed that private employment agencies in Cali- 
fornia collected $1.7 million in fees from job seekers in 1945, the highest 
annual amount on record. This sum was paid for 118,982 placements in 
temporary and permanent positions in commercial, domestic, hotel and restau- 
rant, nursing and medical, teaching, technical, industrial and other fields. In 
addition, theatrical and motion picture agencies and artists’ managers col- 
lected nearly $9 million in fees and commissions in 1945. The 118,9^ place- 
ments in non- theatrical fields in 1945 compare with 98,366 in 1944 and 
211,416 in 1940, representing a reduction of 44 per cent, below the pre-war 
year. Fees collected, on the other hand, increased by 72 per cent, from the 
1940 total of over $1 million, and 43 per cent, from 1944. The sharp rise 

(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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In Venezuela the National Employment Service is responsible 
for registering and supervising the work of existing private non- 
profit fee-charging agencies. No new fee-charging agencies con- 
ducted with a view to profit may be set up and those already in 
existence are to be abolished by a date to be fixed by regulations 
under the Labour Act. 

The preceding examples indicate recent national developments 
aimed at more effective measures to abolish or regulate private 
employment agencies. However, the prohibition or licensing of 
private employment agencies is merely a first, and a negative, step 
forward, as several of these countries have stressed. The real solu- 
tion would appear to lie rather along the lines of developing public 
employment service work to such an extent and in such a manner that 
private employment agencies become unnecessary. Where a job 
seeker and a prospective employer can rely on high quality service 
from the regular employment offices or specialised facilities pro- 
vided in or around these offices, they have less need to trust to the 
operations of a private agency. Almost without exception, the 
existing private agencies are most active in occupational and pro- 
fessional fields which the public employment service has neglected 
to cultivate or has been poorly equipped to handle expeditiously. 
Thus an expansion of public employment service in these fields 
of work will tend to obviate any continuing need for private agen- 
cies. This is a principle of action in regard to private agencies to 
which the Governments of France, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the United States attach special importance. For example, in 
reply to the British Trades Union Congress request for the abolition 
of fee-charging employment agencies, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service stated that, while the question was too contro- 
versial to permit of immediate legislation at that time even if the 
Government thought it desirable, he hoped to create such an effi- 
cient public employment service that it would be used automatically 
by all employers seeking workers and workers seeking jobs. 

In a number of countries, trade unions conduct placement 
services of their own, on a local, regional and national basis. These 


in fees reflects, largely, increased wage and salary rates. For permanent 
placements in the commercial field, the average fee for obtaining such posi- 
accountant, stenographer, bookkeeper, typist and office clerk was 
^^5, compared with $21.18 in 1940; and for females, 
j against $18.45 in 1940. Fee-charging agencies in 1945 

tjiaced 8,114 domestics in permanent positions and 14,012 in temporary jobs. 
This contrasts with 33,337 permanent and 15,185 temporary domestic placements 

domestics for a permanent position was 
$11.97 m 1945, compared with $4.46 in 1940. 
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are based on somewhat different principles from those of other 
organisations operating private agencies^, since they are used by 
the trade unions as a means of confining the engagement of workers 
to union members and ensuring the maintenance of union standards. 
In countries where they were well-established in certain industries 
{Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States), their 
sphere of operations was respected by the wartime employment 
control authorities, subject to restrictions needed to safeguard 
general priority labour requirements. In Hungary the entire public 
employment service has been entrusted to the trade unions. Where 
such arrangements serve a practical purpose, they are far less 
likely to lead to abuse, and the main questions which arise relate 
to the co-ordination of their work with that of the public employ- 
ment service and the methods by which this should be done. 

But it should be noted that the future of trade union placement 
arrangements also depends primarily on the effectiveness of the 
public employment service. Where the latter maintains union stan- 
dards in its referral policy, where it specialises its placement work 
as necessary to meet the needs of particular union groups {e,g., 
dockers) and where through the quality of its work it has won the 
confidence of the union concerned, there is little need in most 
industries and occupations for the continuance of special union 
placement arrangements. Many trade unions have taken this view 
and have therefore urged the expansion and strengthening of the 
public employment service. Even w’here it means that this service 
takes over functions formerly performed by the unions themselves 
for their members, they strive towards improvements in the public 
service rather than seeking to create or to maintain duplicating 
placement machinery. 

The foregoing considerations suggested the following questions 
as a basis for consultation of the Governments: 

31. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
include provisions to ensure effective co-ordination by the public 
employment service of the operations of non-profit-making private 
agencies? 

32. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide that each national employment service should make conti- 
nuous efforts to develop its work to such an extent and in such 

^ Certain non-profit-making professional societies which include some 
placement work in their activities may perhaps be regarded as falling into 
the same general category. 
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manner as to obviate the need for private employment agencies in 
all occupational fields? 

(b) If so, have you any exceptions to this general principle to 
suggest (e.g., in respect of trade union placement arrangements 
approved by the employment service)? 

Proposed Revision of the Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies Convention, 1933 

At its 17th Session, the Conference adopted the Fee-Charging 
Employment Agencies Convention, 1933 (No. 34), which has 
been summarised in the previous section of this chapter. This 
Convention does not fall strictly within the terms of the question 
which the Governing Body has placed on the agenda of the forth- 
coming session of the Conference and for that reason no detailed 
consideration would, in the ordinary course of events, have been 
given to it in the present Report. However, the Swedish Government 
has asked the Governing Body to open the procedure for a revision 
of the Convention in respect of Article 3, paragraph 4 (d), and 
Article 4 (c), and it seems to the Office that the present Report 
offers a suitable opportunity for consulting the Governments on 
this question. 

It may be recalled that Article 3, paragraph ^ (d), provides that 
every fee-charging employment agency conducted with a view to 
profit which is allowed to continue operations under the provisions 
of Article 3, paragraph 1, ‘‘shall only place or recruit workers 
abroad if authorised so to do by its licence and if its operations 
are conducted under an agreement between the countries con- 
cerned'*. Article ^ (c) provides that fee-charging employment agen- 
cies not conducted with a view to profit “shall only place or recruit 
workers abroad if permitted so to do by the competent authority 
and if their operations arc conducted under an agreement by the 
countries concerned”. 

By a letter dated 27 March 1940, the Minister of Social Affairs, 
Mr. Gustav Moller, on behalf of the Swedish Government, pro- 
posed the revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Con- 
vention, 1933, in respect of the above two provisions. He explained 
that Sweden had ratified the Convention on 1 January 1936 and 
that the Convention had consequently come into force for Sweden 
on 1 January 1937. The letter continues as follows : 

Article 3, paragraph 4, specifies certain conditions which 

must be complied with by any fee-charging employment agencies 
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conducted with a view to profit which are allowed to operate 
after the expiry of the period of three years from the coming 
into force of the Convention. Among these conditions there is 
one which meets with insurmountable difficulties in Swedcti. 
That condition, as laid down in Article 3, paragraph 4 (d), is 
that such agencies ''shall only place or recruit workers abroad*’ 
if, inter alia . . its operations are conducted under an agree- 
ment between the countries concerned”. Among the categories 
of workers for which the Royal Decree of 10 February 1939 
authorises fee-charging employment agencies conducted with 
a view to profit to operate is that of musicians and artistes. It 
has not appeared possible in present circumstances to organise 
a public employment service which would function satisfactorily 
for this category of workers and it is therefore considered 
necessary for the time being to leave the recruiting and placing 
of musicians and artistes mainly in the hands of private fcc- 
charging employment agencies. A large part of the work of these 
agencies consists in placing Swedish musicians and artistes abroad 
and recruiting musicians and artistes abroad for employment in 
Sweden. In order that these operations might be undertaken in 
the conditions prescribed by the Convention, preparations were 
made with the view to arriving at agreements as provided for 
in Article 3, paragraph 4 (d). As most of the countries, which 
might be taken into consideration in this connection, had not 
ratified the Convention and consequently did not appear to have 
sufficient interest in the conclusion of such agreements, the ini- 
tiated preparations were not pursued. In these circumstances, 
the Swedish Government should, in order to comply strictly with 
the terms of Article 3, paragraph 4 (d), of the Convention, 
prevent Swedish fee-charging employment agencies from con- 
tinuing the work of placing and recruiting such workers abroad 
which they have been doing hitherto. 

The Swedish Government cannot, however, ignore the con- 
sequences which such a state of affairs would have for Swedish 
musicians and artistes. As fee-charging employment agencies are 
at present the only bodies in Sweden capable of dealing satis- 
factorily with the placing or recruiting abroad of this category 
of workers, it follows that if the activity of these agencies were 
prohibited in this respect, the placing and recruiting in question 
could, in future, be undertaken only by foreign agencies. In 
consequence, Swedish artistes and musicians could no longer be 
placed abroad by Swedish employment agencies which are sub- 
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ject to the supervision of the Swedish Government as laid down 
by the Convention No. 34, and they would have to rely upon 
foreign agencies which, in many cases, do not provide the same 
guarantees, in view of the fact that up to now Convention No. 34 
has been ratified by only a small number of countries. 

The Swedish Government believes that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Convention to place countries which have ratified 
it in so unfavourable a situation in relation to those which have 
not ratified it, and it is for these reasons that the Swedish 
Government asks the Governing Body to commence the revision 
procedure for Convention No. 34 with a view to amending 
paragraph 4 (d) of Article 3. If this proposal be taken into 
consideration, the Governing Body will, no doubt, at the same 
time consider an amendment to Article 4 (c), which specifies 
the same condition for fee-charging employment agencies not 
conducted with a view to profit. 

Owing to the situation created by the war, consideration of the 
above request received from the Swedish Government had to be 
postponed, and at its 90th Session (New York, October 1941) the 
Governing Body decided that the Office should be left free to bring 
forward the matter at a suitable opportunity. 

In a letter of 19 June 1943 accompanying the annual reports 
on the application of this Convention for the years 1940-41 and 
1941-42, and also in the corresponding report for the year 1944-45, 
the Swedish Government referred to its request for a revision 
of the Convention on the two points mentioned. The question came 
before the Committee of Flxperts on the Application of Conven- 
tions, which met in Montreal from 8 to 12 July 1946. The Com- 
mittee suggested that the question might appropriately be taken up 
for further examination on the presentation of the ten-yearly report 
on the working of the Convention which, under normal circumstan- 
ces, would be due in October 1946. It may, however, be some time 
before the Governing Body will be in a position to resume considera- 
tion of periodical reports on the working of Conventions and before 
the Office can collect the necessary data on the Fee-Charging 
Employment Agencies Convention, 1933, so as to enable the Govern- 
ing Body to review its working. 

In the light of the above facts, points are included in the 
Questionnaire with a view to ascertaining the views of the Govern- 
ments on the proposal made by the Swedish Government. If the 
Governments are of the opinion that it would be appropriate to make 
changes in this Convention, the points on which revision is desirable 
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might be considered at the 30th Session of the Conference and, 
if agreement were reached, a proposed text of the revisions would 
be submitted to the 31st Session. The questions are as follows: 

33. Do you consider that the 30ih Session of the Conference 
should consider the question of the partial revision of the Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933, in accordance 
with the request made by the Swedish Government? 

34. (a) If so, do you consider that, as requested by the Swedish 
Government, Article 3, paragraph 4 (d) and Article 4 (c) of the 
Convention should be revised? 

(b) What revision do you propose? 

35. (a) Do you consider that any other provision of the Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933, should be revi- 
sed? 

(b) If so, what provisions and what revision do you propose? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

As explained in the Preface, Article 32 of the Standing Orders 
of the International I-abour Conference provides that a preliminary 
report and a questionnaire “requesting the Governments to give 
reasons for their replies shall be communicated by the Office to the 
Governments at the earliest possible date so as to reach them at least 
six months before the opening of the Conference”. On the basis 
of the replies received the Office will prepare a further rej^ort 
“indicating the principal questions which require consideration by 
the Conference”. It is particularly requested that the replies should 
be sent in so as to reach the International Labour Office in Montreal 
not later than 15 March 1947. 

The preceding chapters contain questions relating to the different 
points dealt with; for the convenience of Governments these ques- 
tions are repeated below. 

1 . FORM OF THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 

1. Do you consider it desirable that the International Labour 
Conference should adopt international regulations concerning the 
organisation of an employment service and that these regulations 
should take the form of a Convention? 

2. Do you consider it desirable to supplement the proposed Con- 
vention with one or more Recommendations on the subject? 

IL OBJECT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

3. Do you consider that the international regulations should pro- 
vide that the essential duty of the employment service should be to 
ensure, in co-operation where necessary with other public and pri- 
vate bodies concerned, the best possible organisation of industrial, 
agricultural and other employment as an integral part of the national 
programme for the maintenance of full employment and the deve- 
lopment and use of productive resources? 
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III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

A. Administrative Organisation 

4. Do you consider that the international regulations should sti- 
pulate that the employment service should be established on a 
national basis under the control of a central authority f 

5. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the establishment of regional employment service offices 
as units between the central headquarters of the service and the 
local employment offices? 

(b) If so, do you consider 

(i) that the regional offices should be responsible directly to the 
central headquarters of the employment service? and 

(ii) that the local employment offices should be directly respon- 
sible to the regional offices? 

6. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
proznde for an integrated network of local employment offices ade- 
quate in number to serve each geographical area of the country, 
conveniently located from the standpoint of the employers and 
workers, and revised from time to time to take account of changes 
in the distribution of economic activity and of the zvorking popula- 
tion? 

7. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for national administrative instructions to be issued by the 
headquarters of the employment service and for national inspection 
of the employment service in order to secure co-ordination of the 
regional and local offices? 

(b) What other methods, if any, do you suggest as useful and 
appropriate for this purpose? 

8. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the formulation of minimum national standards to 
govern the staffing and material arrangements of the regional and 
local employment offices? 

(b) Do you consider that the regulations should provide for the 
employment service to be financed wholly by the central Government 
or, alternatively, for the costs of employment service operation to 
be shared by regional or local government units? 

B. Machinery for Management-Labour Collaboration 
with the Employment Service 

9. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
specify that machinery should be established for securing the full 
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co-operation of employers^ and workers' representatives in employ- 
ment service organisation — 

(i) at the national level? 

(ii) at the regional level? 

(Hi) at the local level? 

(b) If so, do you consider that the regulations should specify 
that this machinery should consist of general advisory committees, 
set up at each administrative level and including equal numbers 
of employers' and workers* representatives, together with represen- 
tatives of such other interests as may be considered useful according 
to national and local circumstances? 

(c) Have you any suggestions concerning the functions of the 
committees that might be specified in the regulations? 

10. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the employment service to co-operate with any joint 
management-labour committees that %nay be set up to deal with the 
special problems of particular industries or undertakings? 

(b) If so, have you any suggestions concerning the machinery 
and methods appropriate for this purpose? 

C. Specialisation of Employment Service Work 

11. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide that the employment service should organise its activities 
primarily on an occupational basis, that is, with direct reference to 
the occupations of the persons seeking employment and the occupa- 
tional characteristics of the workers required by employers? 

(b) If so, do you consider that this should be done in general 
through internal arrangements within the employment offices, that 
is, through sections specialised in filling employers' orders for and 
in placing workers belonging to certain occupations, industries or 
groups of industries? 

(c) In addition, do you consider that provision should be made 
for separate employment offices to be set up for workers in certain 
industries and occupations? 

(d) If the answer to Question 11 (c) is affirmative, do you con- 
sider that such arrangements might usefully be made, according to 
national circumstances, for any or all of the following industries or 
occupations: 

(i) port transport (dock labour)? 

(ii) merchant marine (seafarers)? 
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(Hi) railroads? 

(iv) building and civil engineering? 

(v) agriculture and forestry? 

(in) domestic service? 

(vii) teaching? 

(viii) nursing? 

12. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for specialised arrangements by the employment service on 
behalf of particular categories of workers in the employment 
market? 

(b) If so, do you consider that such arrangements should be 
made in respect of: 

(i) juveniles? 

(ii) technical, professional and executive workers or salaried 
employees? 

(Hi) disabled persons? 

(iv) ex-service personnel? 

13. (a) Do you consider that for the placing of women the 
general organisation of placement work on an occupational basis is 
sufficient to ensure access to employment on the basis of individual 
merit? 

(b) If not, do you consider that the international regulations 
should provide for the employment service to develop specialised 
arrangements for the placement of women applicants for employ- 
ment? 

14. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the co-ordination of any such specialised arrangements 
with the general work of the employment service? 

IV. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
AND METHODS OF APPLICATION 

A. Collection of Information concerning Employment 
AND Unemployment 

15. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
state that the employment service should be responsible for collecting, 
in co-operation where necessary with other authorities, and for 
making available at regular intervals, comprehensive information on 
the situation and trend of employment and unemployment, both in 
the country as a whole and in the different industries, occupations 
and areas? 
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(b) If SO, do you consider that this information should cover 
any or all of the following subjects: 

(i) current and prospective labour requirements, including 
details as to the number and type of workers needed, clas- 
sified on an industry and area basis? 

(ii) current and prospective supply of workers, classified by 
numbers, age and sex, skills, industries and areas? 

(Hi) number, location and characteristics (occupational and 
otherwise) of unemployed persons, and the duration of 
their unemployment? 

(c) In addition, do you consider that the regulations should 
provide for the employment service, in co-operation where neces- 
sary with other authorities, to make continuous and special studies 
of employment opportunities and trends, both generally and in the 
various industries and areas, the causes and incidence of unemploy- 
ment, the factors affecting employment opportunities, the regulari- 
sation of employment, the skills required to do particular jobs and 
their inter-relationship, changes in skill requirements within the 
different industries, and other questions affecting the achievement 
and maintenance of full employment? 

(d) Have you any suggestions to make concerning methods of 
collecting any or all of the above kinds of information in order 
that it may be as authoritative and useful as possible? 

16. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for each country to draw up an annual national manpower 
budget, shozving the anticipated volume and distribution of the 
national labour force in relation to the anticipated volume and dis- 
tribution of the demand for labour? 

(b) If so, do you consider that the manpower budget should 
be drawn up by the employment service 

(i) alone? or 

(ii) in co-operation zvith other public authorities? 

17. Should provision be made for all this information to be made 
available systematically, and as soon as possible after its collection, 

(i) to the Government agencies, employers' organisations and 
trade unions concerned? 

(ii) to the International Labour Office? 

B. General Recruitment and Placement of Workers 

18. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide that the employment service should have the primary respon- 
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sibility for assisting workers to find suitable employment and for 
assisting employers to find suitable workers, and that for this pur- 
pose the employment service in each country should develop uniform 
procedures formulated on a national basis — 

(i) for registering job seekers, recording details of their occu- 
pational qualifications, experience and desires, providing 
them with vocational guidance as may be required, inter- 
viewing them for employment, and referring them to 
available job vacancies f 

(ii) for obtaining from employers particulars of their job va- 
cancies and precise information concerning the nature of 
these vacancies and of the specifications to be met by the 
workers? 

(in) for clearing job vacancies and job applicants from the area 
of one employment office to another so that a national 
system of clearance may be maintained? 

19. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for the employment service to develop rules to govern the 
referral of workers to available employment? 

(b) If so, do you consider that these rules should be formulated 
on a national basis and in co-operation with the representatives of 
employers* and workers* organisations? 

(c) Do you consider that such rules should relate, inter alia, to 
any or all of the following factors: 

(i) the existence of a labour dispute? 

(ii) the existence of substandard wages or conditions of em- 
ployment, as defined by law or regulation, or by prevailing 
practice, including collective agreements? 

(Hi) the existence of employment practices which discriminate 
against applicants for employment on grounds unrelated to 
their working capacity? 

(d) Do you suggest any other rules which should be included 
to govern the referral policy of the employment service? 

C. Encouragement of Occupational Mobility 
AMONG Workers 

20. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
specify that the employment service should facilitate the occupa- 
tional mobility necessary to adjust the supply of labour to present 
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and prospective employment opportunities in the various occupations 
by any or all of the following methods: 

(i) provision of adequate and reliable information concerning 
job opportunities and working conditions in other occupa- 
tions? 

(ii) measures aimed at overcoming social and psychological re- 
sistance to a change of occupation? 

(Hi) measures aimed at eliminating unnecessary or illogical re- 
strictions on entry into the various occupations? 

(iv) assistance to the appropriate authorities in developing and 
determining the content of training and retraining courses, 
in selecting persons for training or retraining, and in pla- 
cing persons following the completion of training? 

(v) assistance to the competent authorities in defining and in- 
terpreting the conditions in which available employment 
outside the usual occupation of an unemployed person 
should be regarded as suitable for him, under penalty in 
case of refusal of suspension of unemployment benefits or 
allowance? 

D. Encouragement of Geographical Mobility 
AMONG Workers 

21. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
state that the employment service should facilitate the mobility of 
labour necessary to overcome localised unemployment in particular 
areas and to assist the movement of workers to areas with employ- 
ment opportunities? 

22. If so, do you consider that it should be specified that the 
employment service should take action to overcome the obstacles to 
transfers from one area to another by any or all of the follotuing 
methods: 

(i) provision of authoritative information concerning employ- 
ment opportunities and working and living conditions, in- 
cluding housing accommodation, in other areas? 

(ii) measures aimed at overcoming personal resistance to a 
change of residence? 

(Hi) where workers are transferred from one area to another 
on the initiative or with the approved of the employment 
service, arrangements for the payment of travelling expen- 
ses by the employment service and additional financial 
assistance, fixed according to national and indizndual cir- 
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cumstances, to enable the workers to meet initial expenses 
in the new place of work or continuing liabilities in the 
former place of work? 

(iv) assistance to the competent authorities in defining and in- 
terpreting the conditions in which available employment 
not accessible from the usual residence of an unemployed 
person should be regarded as suitable for him, under 
penalty, in case of refusal, of suspension of unemployment 
benefit or allowance? 

23. In addition, do you consider that the regulations should state 
that the employment service should encourage temporary transfers 
of workers from one area to another where such transfers offer a 
practical solution to special problems of employment or unemploy- 
ment in particular areas? 

E. Co-operation of the Employment Service in Unemployment 

Insurance and Assistance Administration 

24. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
specify that the employment service should co-operate closely in 
the administration of unemployment insurance and assistance and 
other measures aimed at the relief of the unemployed? 

F. Association of the Employment Service with Activities 

Affecting the Employment Situation 

25. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide that the employment service should assist other public and 
private bodies in social and economic planning affecting the employ- 
ment situation? 

(b) If so, do you consider that for this purpose provision should 
be nusde for the employment service to be represented on any co- 
ordinating machinery set up in connection with the formulation and 
application of policy relating to any or all of the following questions: 

(i) location of industry? 

(ii) public works? 

(Hi) housing? 

(iv) the provision of social amenities (such as health care, 
schools and recreational centres)? 

(v) general community planning and organisation affecting the 
availability of employment? 
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V, UTILISATION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FACILITIES 

26. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
state that the use of employment service facilities by employers 
seeking workers and by workers seeking employment should be on 
a voluntary basis so far as possible? 

27. (a) If so, do you consider that any special measures should 
be taken by the public authorities, and in particular by the employ- 
ment service, in co-operation with employers' and workers' organi- 
sations, to encourage as wide a use as possible of employment ser- 
vice facilities by employers and workers? 

(b) What measures would you suggest for this purpose? 

28. (a) Do you consider that provision should be made for 
special measures to require the use of employment service facilities 
in certain circumstances? 

(b) If so, do you consider that any or all of the following 
measures should be specified: 

(i) that employers should he required to notify their job va- 
cancies to the employment service? 

(ii) that vacancies on public works projects and in under- 
takings working on public orders to the extent of 75 per 
cent, or more of their operations should be filled through 
the employment service? 

(Hi) that persons applying for employment on public training 
programmes or for unemployment benefit or assistance 
should be required to register with the employment service? 

(iv) that juveniles and other persons entering employment for 
the first time should be required to register for employ- 
ment and to attend for interview at an employment office? 

29. Do you suggest any other methods of increasing the share 
of the employment service in the total volume of placements ef- 
fected? 


VI. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION AMONG 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

30. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide for international co-operation of national employment ser- 
vices, in appropriate cases and, if desired, with the help of the 
International Labour Office, by such means as: 
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(i) bilateral agreements between the central employment service 
authorities of two countries? 

(ii) regional agreements among the employment services of 
groups of neighbouring countries? 

(b) Have you any other methods to suggest for the promotion 
of international collaboration among national employment services? 

VII. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

A. Co-ordination by the Public Employment Service 

31. Do you consider that the international regulations should 
include provisions to ensure effective co-ordination by the public 
employment service of the operations of non-profit-making private 
agencies? 

32. (a) Do you consider that the international regulations should 
provide that each national employment service should make conti- 
nuous efforts to develop its work to such an extent and in such 
manner as to obviate the need for private employment agencies in 
all occupational fields? 

(b) If so, have you any exceptions to this general principle to 
suggest (e.g., in respect of trade union placement arrangements 
approved by the employment service)? 

B, Proposed Revision of the Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies Convention, 1933 

33. Do you consider that the 30th Session of the Conference 
should consider the question of the partial revision of the Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933, in accordance 
with the request made by the Swedish Government? 

34. (a) If so, do you consider that, as requested by the Swedish 
Government, Article 3, paragraph 4 (d) and Article 4 (c) of the 
Convention should be revised? 

(b) What revision do you propose? 

35. (a) Do you consider that any other provision of the Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933, should be re- 
vised? 

(b) If so, what provisions and what revision do you propose? 

VIII. SUPPLEMENTARY RECOMMENDATION 

36. Which, if any, of the above points should, in your opinion, 
be excluded from the Convention and included in a Recommenda- 
tion? 
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A. ARTICLE 2 OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
CONVENTION, 1919^ 


2. Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall establish 
a system of free public employment agencies under the control of a 
central authority. Committees, which shall include representatives 
of employers and of workers, shall be appointed to advise on mat- 
ters concerning the carrying on of these agencies. 

Where both public and private free employment agencies exist, 
steps shall be taken to co-ordinate the operations of such agencies 
on a national scale. 

The operations of the various national systems shall be co- 
ordinated by the International Labour Office in agreement with 
the countries concerned. 


B. THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE RECOMMENDA- 

TION, 1944 


Whereas the application of the Employment (Transition from 
War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, requires the existence and 
development of an efficient employment service; and 

Whereas the Unemployment Convention, 1919, provides for 
the establishment of a “system of free public employment agencies 
under the control of a central authority"'; and 

Whereas the fulfilment of the tasks enumerated in the Employ- 
ment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, 
involves a new and broader definition of the responsibilities, func- 
tions and methods of operation of the employment service; and 
Whereas this broader conception is of importance in the formu- 
lation and application of a long-term full employment policy; 

The Conference recommends the Members of the Organisation 
to apply the following general principles, and to report to the 
International Labour Office from time to time, as requested by the 
Governing Body, concerning the measures taken to give effect to 
these principles: 

‘ The complete list of countries which have ratified the Unemployment 
Convention, 1919, is as follows: Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 

S iria, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
ungary, India (denounced later), Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia. The Convention is also in force for Burma. 
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1. The essential duty of the employment service should be to 
ensure, in co-operation with other public and private bodies con- 
cerned, the best possible organisation of industrial, agricultural 
and other employment as an integral part of the national pro- 
gramme for the full use of productive resources. 

2. (1) To fulfil this duty, steps should be taken to strengthen 
the employment service and related authorities. 

(2) These services should be responsible for: 

(a) collecting and making available information concerning 
labour supply, employment opportunities, the skills re- 
quired to do particular jobs, changes in skill requirements 
within the different industries, employment and unemploy- 
ment trends, the regularisation of employment, and the 
causes of unemployment, and other information of value 
in promoting full employment; 

(b) assisting workers to find suitable employment and em- 
ployers to find suitable workers; 

(c) assisting in developing and in determining the content of 
training and retraining courses; 

(d) developing methods of facilitating the transference, where 
necessary, of workers from one occupation or area to 
another ; 

(e) helping to achieve the best possible distribution of man- 
power within each industry and area; 

(/) co-operating as may be required in the administration of 
unemployment insurance and assistance; 

(g) assisting other public and private bodies in planning the 
location of industry, public works, housing projects, social 
amenities, and other social and economic measures. 

3. The closest co-operation between the employment service 
and other authorities whose activities affect the employment situa- 
tion, including authorities charged with responsibility for accelera- 
ting or slowing down public works in accordance with the current 
state of employment and unemployment, should be established at 
the national, regional and local levels. 

4. (1) In addition to the joint advisory bodies provided for in 
Article 2 of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, the employment 
service should co-operate closely with employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. Appropriate machinery should be devised to enable 
these organisations to assist in the formulation and carrying out of 
employment policy. 

(2) The employment service should co-operate with any joint 
industry committees which may be set up to facilitate the solution 
of the special problems of the industries concerned. 

C. EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT, 1944 

The Committee of the 26th Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Philadelphia, 1944) which reported to the full Con- 
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ference on the third item on the agenda, entitled **The Organisation 
of Employment in the Transition from War to Peace'', presented 
at the outset of its report to the full Conference some general con- 
siderations applicable to the three Recommendations which it pro- 
posed for adoption, and which zvere ultimately adopted unanimously 
by the Conference.^ The report then dealt at length zvith the Em- 
ployment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, 
and after that with the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, 
The texts of the general considerations and of the section of the 
report relating to the latter Recommendation are as follows: 


General Considerations 

In presenting its conclusions on the subject matter falling speci- 
fically within its terms of reference, the Committee on employment 
first calls attention to two general considerations which it deems of 
great importance and to which it hopes to see proper emphasis given 
in action taken by the Conference. 

First and foremost, the Committee wishes to state its convic- 
tion that policies to assure full employment constitute an indispen- 
sable condition for the successful solution of the problems with 
which this Conference is faced. Access to employment in the pro- 
duction of useful goods or services is essential for the preservation 
of human dignity as well as for the proper support of physical 
existence. Organisational arrangements and above all a strong em- 
ployment service to bring together available workers and available 
jobs in an orderly manner, with which the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee have been concerned, are broad in scope and of great poten- 
tial significance for the post-war era. Nevertheless they leave un- 
answered the question of how assurance is to be given that sufficient 
jobs will be available. This assurance must depend upon the willing- 
ness of nations to adopt whatever measures may be necessary and 
appropriate to promote employment opportunity for as many men 
and women as may seek employment. 

In the second place, the Committee would not wish to proceed 
to the enumeration of particulars without first pointing out that 
the application of the various principles on organisation of employ- 
ment herein suggested presents problems that are different and far 
more difficult for liberated areas than for other countries. With the 
principles themselves all nations can agree, but their successful 
application in liberated areas will probably not be practicable for 
some time. Even the general size of the labour supply and the 
magnitude of the devastation will not be known in these areas until 
the workers have been repatriated and the entire situation surveyed. 
As for the attainment of full employment and an adequate standard 
of living, these goals must await the reconstruction of all the means 
of production. This Committee is confident that the more fortunate 

* The three Recommendations are: the Employment (Transition from War 
to Peace) Recommendation, 1944; the Employment Service Recommendation, 
1944; and the Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1944. 
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nations will lend assistance in this task of reconstruction in liberated 
areas, so that all nations may go forward together. 


Proposed Recommendation II 

This proposed Recommendation concerns the employment ser- 
vice. 


Paragraph 1 

The Office text was as follows: 

1. The essential duty of the employment service should be to ensure, in 
co-operation with other public and private bodies concerned, the best possible 
organisation of employment as an integral part of the national programme 
for the full use of productive resources. 

The United States Government members proposed to insert the 
words ‘‘industrial, agricultural and all other” after the words “or- 
ganisation of”. This was adopted. 

Paragraph 2 

The Office text was as follows: 

2. To fulfil this duty, the employment service should be made responsible 

for: 

(a) collecting and making available, in co-operation with other public and 
private bodies where necessary, information concerning employment 
opportunities, the skills required to do particular jobs, changes in 
skill requirements within the different industries, employment trends, 
the regularisation of employment, and the causes of unemployment, 
and other information of value in promoting full employment; 

(h) assisting workers to find suitable employment and employers to find 
suitable workers; 

(c) assisting in developing and in determining the content of training and 
retraining courses; 

(d) developing methods of encouraging the transference of workers from 
one occupation or area to another; 

{e) helping to achieve the best possible distribution of manpower within 
each industry and area; 

(/) co-operating as may be required in the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance and assistance; 

(p) assisting other public and private bodies in planning the location of 
industry, public works, housing projects, schools, hospitals, social 
amenities, and other social and economic measures. 

The United States Government members proposed to replace 
the preamble of the paragraph by the following: 
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To fulfil this duty, steps should be taken to strengthen the employment 
service and related Government agencies and to facilitate co-operation between 
the employment service and other agencies concerned with respect to: . . . 

It was stated that in the United States other Government agencies 
were charged with responsibility for some of these functions. The 
amendment was adopted. 

The United States Government members proposed in clause 2 

(a) to make the following changes: 

Delete the words: “collecting and making available, in co-operation with 
other public and private bodies where necessary”. 

Insert the words “labour supply” after the words “information concerning”. 

Insert the words “and unemployment” after the words “different indus- 
tries, employment”. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The United States Government members proposed in clause 2 

(b) to replace the words '‘suitable employment’* by the words “em- 
ployment suited to their qualifications”. This was withdrawn. 

The United Kingdom Government member said that clause 2 
(g) in the Office text suggested work for the employment service 
rather remote from its normal sphere of operation. So long, however, 
as the word “assisting” is broadly interpreted, he did not object to 
the subparagraph. 


Paragraph 3 

The Office text was as follows: 

3. The closest co-operation between the employment service and other 
public authorities whose activities affect the employment situation should be 
established at the national, regional and local levels. 

The United States Government members proposed to insert the 
words “including authorities charged with responsibility for accelera- 
ting or slowing down public works in accordance with the current 
state of employment and unemployment” after the words “employ- 
ment situation”. 

This amendment was adopted. 

Paragraph 4 

The Office text was as follows : 

4. (1) In addition to the joint advisory bodies provided for in Article 2 
of the Unemployment Convention, 1919, the employment service should co- 
operate closely with employers’ and workers’ organisations. Appropriate ma- 
chinery should be devised to enable these organisations to assist in the formu- 
lation and carrying out of employment policy. 

(2) The employment service should co-operate with any joint industry 
committees which may be set up to facilitate the solution of the special 
problems of the industries concerned. 
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The Mexican Employers’ member drew particular attention to 
the provision in the Unemployment Convention, 1919, for joint 
advisory bodies, including representatives of employers and workers, 
and asked that reference to this matter should be made in the report. 

The Office text was adopted. 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 

The following monographs have been prepared in order to give 
a general idea of the organisation of the employment service in the 
countries concerned. It is regretted that it has not been possible to 
prepare monographs for all countries which have an employment 
service, but an effort will be made to fill the gaps before the 
30th Session of the Conference meets. 


Argentine Republic 


Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

Decree No. 2928, issued on 21 July 1943, reorganised the Na- 
tional Employment Exchange Service (Registro Nacional de Colo- 
caciones) in the Argentine Republic and gave it wider power. Well 
before 1943, legislation had been enacted governing public employ- 
ment exchanges (Act No. 9148 of 25 September 1913) and private 
employment exchanges (Act No. 9661 of 25 August 1915). By rati- 
fying the Washington Unemployment Convention, 1919, on 30 No- 
vember 1933, Argentina undertook to establish a system of free 
public employment exchanges under the control of a central autho- 
rity, and to take steps to co-ordinate on a national basis the operation 
of both public and private free employment exchanges. To give effect 
to these international obligations. Act No. 12101 of 15 October 1934 
was issued, to amend Act No. 9148 with respect to the Employment 
Exchange Service. 

Under the 1943 Decree, the National Employment Exchange 
Service was made directly subordinate to the National I..abour De- 
partment. On 21 November 1943 the National Employment Ex- 
change Service was made part of the Secretariat of Labour and Social 
Welfare. In order to carry out its functions it may make use of 
Ae following aggies as intermediaries and with a view to obtaining 
information : national employment exchanges attached to the Service, 
of which two operate in Buenos Aires (one for wage earners* in 
general » and the other for domestic servants) and as many as may 
be necessary in the interior of the Republic ; free public or private 
employment exchanges which operate in any part of the national 
territory and desire to adhere to the general plan of co-ordination 
for employment exchange services laid down m the Decree. 
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The Decree provides that the chief of the National Employment 
Exchange Service shall be directly subordinate to the President of 
the National labour Department and that the Service shall include 
the following sections: employment exchanges attached to the Ser- 
vice; publicity service; information and statistical services; and co- 
ordination services. A Joint Advisory Committee is set up within 
the National Labour Department and is presided over by the head 
of the Department. Its terms of reference are: 

(a) to study the organisation and operation of the National Em- 
ployment Exchange Service and the services for which it 
is responsible, and make recommendations concerning any 
changes or improvements considered advisable; 

(b) to hear complaints or objections with respect to the activities 
of the Service and advise on measures to be taken in each 
case; and 

(c) to fix minimum wage and salary rates below which the Ser- 
vice will not offer employment to wage earners or salaried 
employees. 

The Committee consists of three employers’ and three workers* 
representatives, all of whom act in an honorary capacity for a term of 
one year, but who may be reappointed. The members are appointed 
from nominations submitted by the most representative organisations 
of employers and employees. 


General Functions 


The principal duty of the National Employment Exchange Ser- 
vice is to co-ordinate and regulate throughout the country applica- 
tions for and offers of employment and to supervise the activities 
of the employment exchanges affiliated to it. For this purpose it is 
required to : 


(a) 

(b) 


(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

( 9 ) 


relate the applications for employment to the vacancies of- 
fered, at the request of the persons concerned ; 
study and publish the openings for unskilled and skilled 
labour in the various industries and occupations, and analyse 
the state of the employment market throughout the territorv 
of the Republic; 

supervise the work of the employment exchanges and ensure 
compliance with the provisions of the regulations applyine 
to them ; 1 1 ^ 

compile general statistics of applications for and offers of 
employment ; 

facilitate the work of the employment exchanges affiliated 
to the National Service by providing them with the neces- 
sary information and instructions; 

diwt workers applying for employment, in accordance with 
their qualifications; 

provide th^e appropriate international bodies with any infor- 
mation which they m^y request, and exchange information 
with provincial or municipal bodies. 
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The duties of all employment exchanges are to: 

(a) register offers of and applications for employment; 

(b) provide the necessary publicity for such offers and appli- 
cations ; 

(c) bring persons seeking employment into contact with persons 
in need of employees; 

(d) study any demographic movements which may alter the 
balance between labour supply and demand; 

(f) keep statistics of offers of and applications for employment 
and all placings effected ; 

(/) inform the National Employment Exchange Service of fluc- 
tuations in unemployment. 

The exchanges are also required to provide workers with exact 
information concerning the nature and conditions of the employment 
offered and, in particular, to inform them of the existence of any 
collective disputes in which the employer concerned may be involvi'd, 
as well as to ensure that employers obtain skilled labour when they 
so request. 

In order to carry out these duties the National Employment 
Exchange Service must keep in constant touch with vocational 
schools and schools of arts and crafts, both public and private, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what skilled workers are in search of employ- 
ment and of ensuring that these workers are registered at the employ- 
ment exchanges. It must also keep in touch with psycho-technical and 
vocational guidance institutions in order that the employment ex- 
changes may use these in cases where it is necessary or advisable 
to determine the vocational aptitudes and occupational skill of per- 
sons seeking employment. 

Provision is also made in the Decree for the co-ordination of 
the services of the various free employment exchanges. The object 
is to secure: 

(a) mutual communication of vacancies notified by employers to 
affiliated exchanges; 

(b) exchange of information on possibilities of employment in 
particular regions, industries or activities; 

(c) exchange of information concerning skilled workers regis- 
tered by the exchanges; 

(d) uniformity of administrative and statistical practice. 

Each affiliated exchange sends monthly returns to the National 
Employment Exchange Service containing the following particulars : 

(a) number of workers registered as applying for employment, 
and number of vacancies known to the exchange; 

(b) number of offers of and applications for employment, pla- 
cing operations carried out, wages of persons placed and 
employment in which they are placed, arranged by groups 
of industries and occupations, in conformity with a uniform 
system of classification. 
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Use of the Service 

Under the Decree, applications for employment must be made to 
the employment exchange by the applicant in person, who must enter 
on a card his name and address, the wages and kind of employment 
which he desires, his special trade or qualifications, his present em- 
ployment and his references and identity papers. He must also state 
whether he is prepared to accept employment away from the seat of 
the exchange. After registration, the applicant receives a card, which 
must be stamped every month at the exchange; otherwise his regis- 
tration card will be removed from the files. Applications for employ- 
ment are classified and filed in order of submission, and workers are 
sent to prospective employers in the order of registration, within 
each trade or category, preference being given to the wholly un- 
employed. 

The Decree provides further that State administrative depart- 
ments and contractors or undertakings which carry out public works 
on account for the Government shall engage the workers they require 
through the employment exchanges under the National h-mployment 
l^xchange Service. The National Accountant and the administrative 
offices through which payments are made for work undertaken on 
Ciovernment account may not cash the warrants for such work until 
the National Labour Department has certified that this provision has 
been complied with. 

The following table summarises the applications for employment, 
vacancies notified by employers, and placing operations carried out 
by the National Employment Exchange ^Service in the period Octo- 
ber 1942 to September 1943: 


Irulustry or occupation 

Applications 

Vacancies 

Placements 

Primary industry 

584 

189 

173 

Food 

88 

22 

22 

Commerce and offices 

787 

232 

144 

Clotliing 

104 

27 

27 

Construction and Inulding 

2,600 

1,240 

1,181 

Electricity, gas and water 

118 

40 

33 

Printing, publisliing and paper 

105 

31 

22 

Hotels and restaurants 

158 

37 

36 

Wood 

339 

259 

195 

Metal 

329 

329 

164 

Public services 

117 

36 

36 

Land transi)ort 

2,166 

1,187 

1,089 

Miscellaneous 

5,795 

5,507 

4,536 

Total 

13,290 

9.136 

7,658 


Selected Official References 
Boleiin Oficial, 24 July 1943, 51st year, No. 14,661, p. 3. 
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Australia 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

Employment offices had existed in the various States of the 
Commonwealth of Australia for many years, but they had not been 
co-ordinated on a national basis before the war of 1939-1945. At 
present, a Commonwealth Employment Service is being built up, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Re-establishment and Employ- 
ment Act of 1945; in addition, several of the States are operating 
employment service systems. 

To meet wartime needs, a Commonwealth-wide system of em- 
ployment organisation was introduced under the National Security 
(Man Power) Regulations, dated 31 January 1942. These Regula- 
tions provided for the appointment of a Commonwealth Director- 
General of Man Power, who, subject to the direction of the Minister 
of T.abour, was responsible for organising the Commonwealth’s 
manpower resources. In each State, a Deputy-General of Man 
Power was appointed. To act as local offices, 25 national service 
offices were set up (one for each military district). Whenever 
possible, the pre-war offices and staff of the State employment 
services were taken over and used in the wartime machinery. Com- 
mittees of advice were established for the Commonwealth and in the 
States, consisting of two persons . nominated by employers' and two 
by workers' organisations and an independent chairman. The Man 
Power Regulations were repealed and the national service offices 
ceased to exist as such on 1 May 1946. 

In 1945 the Re-establishment and Employment Act was adopted, 
providing for the creation of a Commonwealth Employment Service 
as a part of the Department of labour and Industry. The Service 
was formally inaugurated on 1 May 1946. The main purpose is to 
organise a national service, decentralised in operation to suit the 
constitutional structure of the Commonwealth. Thus the Service 
operates on a Commonwealth-wide basis, with a central headquarters 
staffed with key officers concerned with policy formulation, inspec- 
tion and research. It is based, however, on the State structure, a 
regional headquarters being set up in each State and divided into 
three main sections — employment, rehabilitation and administrative, 
with subsidiary sections covering research and vocational guidance. 
Locally, the Service works through some 150 district offices set up 
in selected localities throughout the Commonwealth, and through 
over 500 part-time employment agencies appointed in smaller country 
centres where a full-time office is not justified. Special efforts have 
been made to try to retain the pre-war and wartime staff of the 
State employment offices so that their knowledge and experience 
will not be lost to the new Commonwealth Employment Service. 
The facilities of the Service include special arrangements for the 
placement of technical and professional workers, ex-service person- 
nel and disabled persons, and it is planned to establish committees 
of advice to assist the Minister of Labour and the State officers in 
administering the employment service. The expenses of the Service 
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are met entirely by the Commonwealth Government. Tn June 1946, 
the total staff of the Service numbered 1,907, of whom 749 were 
females and 914 returned service personnel. 


General Functions 

The duties of the new Commonwealth Flmployment Service are 
quite separate and different from those of the manpower machi- 
nery which it replaces. Tt is an entirely new service and is 
designed for specific purposes. As outlined in section 48 of the Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, 1945, the functions of the 
Service will be to provide services and facilities in relation to 
employment for the benefit of persons seeking to become employed, 
to change employment or to engage labour, to provide facilities to 
assist in bringing about and maintaining a high and stable level of 
employment throughout the Commonwealth and, in particular: 

(a) to provide facilities to assist in the rc-einploytncnt of discharged 
members of the forces, including facilities relating to the operation of other 
.specified parts of the Act; 

(J)) to provide facilities to assist in the re-estahlishment of civilians who 
have been engaged in war work; 

(r) to aid any per. son who has been trained to become employed in the 
manner best suited to his training, experience, abilities and (pialifications ; 

(<i) to provide means whereby any person whose name is entered in the 
Register of Disabled Persons (referred to in the Act) may obtain employment; 

(e) to afford occupational advice, vocational guidance and other .services 
to facilitate the engagement in employment and continued employment of 
persons in the manner best suited to their experience, abilities and qualifica- 
tions ; 

(/) to provide means whereby any person in receipt of unemployment 
benefit under the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act, 1944, or of a 
re-employment allowance un<lor this Act, may obtain employment; and 

(. 9 ) to provide such advice and information services, and such other 
facilities in relation to employment or to matters connected with employment, 
as the Minister determines. 


The Service i.s also designed to provide assi.stance in increasing 
the geographical mobility of labour. For this purpose, a clearing 
house system will operate in each of the State capital cities, linking 
each district office in the State with the State clearing house in order 
to facilitate the matching of workers with available employment 
opportunities and, generally, the transfer of workers where this is 
desirable; and interstate clearing-house arrangements will operate, 
as necessary, through the Central Commonwealth Office. Particular 
importance is attached to the dissemination by the Employment 
Service of information concerning labour supply and requirements 
and employment trends and opportunities in each area, in each 
State, and in the country as a whole. 
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In performing its functions, the Employment Service of the 
Commonwealth will work with the relevant Stale Government 
departments and other public or private bodies {e.g,, those concerned 
with the location of industry, public works, housing, social amenities 
and similar measures) whose activities affect the employment situa- 
tion. 


Use of the Service 


The facilities of the Commonwealth lunployment Service are 
to be used on a purely voluntary basis, and special efforts have been 
made to enlist the full co-operation of employers and workers 
Although certain employers’ groups opposed the initial establishment 
of a Commonwealth service, saying that the State services were 
sufficient, they have adopted a co-operative attitude so long as there 
is ‘'no compulsion as to notification of jobs; no compulsion as to 
employment; no compulsion as to any person taking any job and no 
compulsion as to any employer employing any person he chooses”. 
The Minister of Labour has assured them that no compulsion of 
these sorts is intended. Under the Re-establishment and Employment 
Act, 1945, the Employment Service is to provide means whereby a 
person receiving unemployment benefit may find employment. Thus, 
it is likely that persons seeking benefit under the Unemployment and 
Sickness Benefits Act, 1944, would be required to register with the 
Service, and those refusing employment which the Service considers 
suitable would be deemed voluntarily unemployed and therefore not 
entitled to receive unemployment compensation, since claimants must 
prove that they have taken reasonable steps to gain employment 
which the Director-General of Social Services deems suitable for 
them. 

In the six months ending 31 April 1946, 243,000 persons were 
sent to employers by the Service (not then formally opened), of 
whom 193,000 were engaged. Placements during May 1946 totalled 
14,584 males and 3,836 females. 


Selected Official References 


Commonwealth of Australia, Parliament : Pull Employment in Australia 
(by Command, 30 May 1945, No. 11). 

Regulations: National Security (Man-Power). 31 January 1942 {Statutory 
Rules, 1942, No. 34). 

Commonwealth of Australia : Parliamentary Debates (House of Represen- 
tatives), 22 March 1945, pp. 872 et seq., and 20 July 1945, pp. 4353-4355. 

Act: Re-establishment and Employment. No. 11 of 1945, assented to 28 June 
1945. 
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Belgium 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

Public employment offices known as labour exchanges were in 
existence in all large Belgian cities before 1914. They received 
Government subsidies provided they were administered by joint 
boards and subject to public supervision. Rut the placing system 
was not integrated, and a series of Royal Orders, issued between 
1920 and 1924, therefore provided for the unification of the 
employment service. The existing labour exchanges were placed 
under the Ministry of Industry and Labour, and supervised 
by it; and free employment offices established and subsidised by the 
Government collaborated with those set up by the local authorities 
to exchange information concerning the supply of and demand for 
labour. 

Between 1934 and 1936 this system was modified by three Royal 
Orders establishing a National Employment and Uneinplovment 
Office subordinate to the Ministry of labour and Social Welfare. 
The Office was required to establish regional employment and unem- 
ployment offices and to supervise these as well as the free private em- 
ployment agencies; it exercised permanent general supervision over 
all the unemployment funds and regulated the authorisation of the 
free private agencies under specified conditions. The employment ser- 
vice established at each regional office had to keep in touch with 
emplovers so as to be informed of and to satisfy their labour needs, 
and also to register all persons seeking employment, whether mem- 
bers of unemployment funds or not. Lastly, in 1938 the powers of 
the employment service were extended by a Royal Order which 
required the managing committee of the National Employment and 
Unemployment Office to determine the conditions under which un- 
employed workers might be accepted for reapprenticeship. The 
same Order also established national advisory committees at the in- 
dustry or occupational level, which were to give their opinion in 
regard to placement in industries or occupations where this was or- 
ganised on a national basis. 

Various changes were introduced during the war, but not such 
as to alter the basic structure of the employment service. After 
the invasion, the National Employment and Unemployment Office 
was transformed into the National Employment Office by an Order 
of 10 April 1941 ; this also provided for the establishment of 
local employment offices wherever industrial activity so required, 
and of special national offices for certain industries and occupations. 
The service, which supervised all placing operations and transfers 
of labour and helped to organise vocational training and retraining 
and the placing of young workers, was put under the authority of 
the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. 

After the liberation, the employment service was entirely reor- 
ganised bv an Order of the Regent issued on 26 May 1945 in pur- 
suance of the Legislative Order of 28 December 1944 concerning 
social security, and amended by another Order dated 26 November 
1945. Ministerial Orders of 5 June, 26 June and 8 July 1945, re- 
lating respectively to the operation of fee-charging employment agen- 
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cics, the operation of and grant of subsidies to private eniploynient 
agencies not charging fees, and the supervision of the unemployed, 
completed the scheme laid down by the first Order. 

The Order of the Regent provides for a Provisional Fund for 
the maintenance of involuntarily unemployed persons, under the 
direct authority of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. Its 
administration is in the hands of a Director-General appointed by 
the Crown and assisted by a board comprising 6 representatives of 
the trade unions and 6 representatives of employers’ organisations, 
with an independent chairman. There arc central services for general 
administrative purposes. Regional offices are also organised, and at- 
tached to each of these is a regional employment service and an 
advisory board composed of 4 representatives of trade unions and 
4 representatives of employers’ organisations in the region, with an 
independent chairman. The boards arc required to give their views 
on the working of the respective services, to ensure that tliese are 
impartial, to promote their efficiency by securing the interest of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in their operation and making 
suggestions for their improvement, and to examine any questions 
submitted to them by the directors of the regional employment offices. 
Auxiliary employment offices may be established in other places in 
a region. The regional and subsidiary services arc specialised by 
industry or occupation cither in their structure or at least in their 
operation. Fee-charging employment agencies are prohibited, except 
for agricultural workers, domestic servants and persons employed in 
entertainment undertakings. Lastly, approval of private employment 
agencies not charging fees is made subject to the fulfilment of 
certain conditions. 


General Functions 

The regional employment services established at each of the 
Fund’s regional offices, as well as the auxiliary offices, keep in 
active touch with employers within their area, in order to be in- 
formed of manpower needs and to help in recruitment. They colla- 
borate closely with the services responsible for issuing allowances 
and for supervision, as well as with employers, employers’ organi- 
sations, workers and workers’ organisations, in order to find unem- 
ployed persons with the necessary qualifications and place them im- 
mediately in the vacancies which occur. 

The services are open to any person desiring work. When making 
applications or offering employment, workers and employers must 
indicate the occupation in question, the degree of skill, the wages 
offered or required and any other particulars calculated to enable 
the appropriate recruitment or placing to be undertaken. In case of 
applicants whose qualifications arc below normal, the service com- 
municates with employers and employers’ organisations in a special 
effort to find adequate jobs, without prejudice to the possibility of 
vocational retraining. They may require applicants to undergo a 
medical examination to ascertain their physical abilities. In order to 
fill offers of employment which cannot be immediately satisfied in 
the region, “clearing” arrangements are made daily between the scr- 
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vices of neighbouring regions, and at least once a week between all 
the regional services of the country. Justly, the einployment service 
collects and supplies information regularly concerning available em- 
ployment and available manpower and keeps records of labour 
market trends and causes of unemployment. 

The employment service also takes part in the vocational retrain- 
ing of workers. The Provisional Fund, to which the employment 
offices are attached, is required to establish centres for the training 
of skilled workers for such industries as suffer from a shortage of 
the type of labour in question. Furthermore, contracts for vocational 
retraining may be concluded between individual workers and em- 
ployers, with the approval of the employment service, which super- 
vises the retraining process. Young unemployed persons may be 
reejuired to attend classes at the vocational schools established or 
subsidised by the authorities. 

Another function of the employment service is to facilitate the 
transfer of workers from one occupation to another and arrange 
for their vocational retraining. There are no special regulations 
reejuiring it to help in the distribution of labour within individual 
industries or regions, but its work automatically tends to bring about 
such a distribution. 

The employment service also co-operates in the administration 
of unemployment insurance and public assistance. All unemployed 
persons and all persons in receipt of public assistance are registered 
with the service as applicants for work, [)rovided they are fit for 
employment. Those who refuse a job or leave their employment 
without good reason are tem[)orarily debarred from unemployment 
benefit and public assistance. Lastly, the services are at the disposal 
of the authorities and of the public for the preparation of industrial 
location schemes, public works, etc. 

Use of the Service 

Unemployed persons are not obliged to register with the employ- 
ment service; but it automatically registers as applicants for work 
all persons fit for employment who receive unemployment benefit 
or assistance, who cannot refuse the work offered to them on pain 
of temporarily forfeiting the right to such payments. Nor is there 
any obligation on employers to notify the service of vacancies; the 
service is responsible for keeping in touch with employers in order 
to be informed of their labour requirements. 

At present there are 25 regional offices of the Provisional Fund, 
and 18 private employment agencies operating free of charge. In 
1936 the number of regional offices attached to the National Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Office and having an employment service 
was 55, besides which there were 28 free private employment 
agencies. 

The number of offers of employment received by the regional 
offices in 1945 was 602,229, and of placing operations effected 
402,645. The free exchanges effected 5,902 placements during the 
period January-September 1945. 
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Selected Official References 

Order : Employment Exchanges. 19 February 1924. 

Order: Employment Exchanges (Amendment). 19 January 1925. 

Order: Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 27 July 1934. 
Order: National Employment and Unemployment Ofiice. 27 July 1935. 

Order: National Employment and Unemployment Office (Amendment). 23 
August 1935. 

Order : Employment Exchanges. 25 May 1936. 

Order: Employment Exchanges (Amendment). 25 August 1938. 

Order: Labour Market. 4 April 1941. 

Order: National Employment Office. 10 April 1941. 

Order: Unemployment Assistance. 26 May 1945. 

Order: Unemployment Assistance (Amendment). 26 November 1945. 
Minist£:ke du Travail kt de la Prevoyance Sociale, Fonds de soutien des 
CHOMEURS iNVOix)NTAiuES : Lcs placements effectucs par Vinlermcdiaire 
du Fonds au cours dc Vannee 1945 (Brussels, 9 April 1946). 


Bolivia 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

A Decree to regulate the organi.sation of employment offices was 
issued on 4 April 1945. The preamble explains that the organisation 
of the public employment service was called for in view of the 
urgent need to avoid any unemployment problems that might arise 
out of economic developments in the mining industry. 

Under this Decree the employment offices are placed under the 
General labour Inspectorate and are organised in accordance with 
the Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation. They act as intermediaries between workers and 
employers for the purpose of paid employment, assist all persons 
who cannot find work and help them to find employment in the 
various industries and occupations. The employment offices also keep 
a Placement Register and endeavour to correlate the demand for 
and the supply of labour. 

The offices are to be established in the various districts of the 
country. At present, the General Labour Inspectorate has employment 
offices in the districts of Ua Paz, Cochabamba, Potosi, Uncia, Villa- 
montes and Santa Cruz, attached to the regional labour inspectorates. 
Each district has a joint advisory committee, composed of two em- 
ployers* representatives appointed by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, and two workers* representatives appointed by the Trade 
Union Federation or — failing this — by the trade unions, with the 
district Government officer as chairman. The committees collaborate 
actively with a view to promoting the rapid placement of workers. 
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General Functions 

As stated above, the principal function of the employment offices 
is to co-ordinate the demand for and the supply of labour. The 
offices usually classify and publish all applications for employment 
and all announcements of vacancies made to them, and communicate 
to the persons concerned any information relating to their needs. 

In order to carry out their duties, the offices keep three registers: 

(i) applications for employment; 

(ii) offers of employment; 

(iii) a note of particulars concerning employers who fail to 
respect the conditions under which they engage workers, 
ami concerning workers similarly guilty of breach of 
contract. 

The offices also keep a special register for salaried employees, 
classified, in order of registration, according to occupation, skill and 
other special qualifications, so that they may be placed without delay. 
The district authorities prepare a monthly summary of the placement 
operations conducted throughout their territory and send a copy to 
the Ministry of Labour, which is responsible for compiling statistics 
for the whole of the Republic. These include the following data: 

(a) number of registered workers, classified by occupation; 

(b) number of applications for employment; 

(c) number of offers of employment; 

(d) number of workers placed; 

(e) number of workers not placed; 

(/) number in each occupation. 

The offices use special forms for recording data concerning the 
characteristics of persons seeking employment and the recjuircments 
of persons wishing to engage labour; these include all the conditions 
relating to the employment, including the remuneration. 

Use of the Service 

Mining, industrial, agricultural, road transport and other employ- 
ing undertakings send their applications for labour to the employ- 
ment offices, with the following particulars: 

(a) name and registration of the undertaking; 

(b) type of activity; 

(c) location and district; 

(d) number of workers, classified by occupation; 

(^) wages and salaries in force, and any other forms of remu- 
neration ; 

(/) production by month or other period; 

ig) canteen arrangements; 

(h) capacity of hospitals or first-aid posts; 

(i) capacity of camps for housing salaried employees and 
manual workers ; ^ 
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(/) employment contract form, which must be in conformity 
with existing labour legislation. 

Salaried employees and manual workers must provide proof of 
identity in order to secure free entry in the appropriate register of 
the employment service, and manual workers must also produce a 
certificate of work from their last employer. On registration, each 
worker receives a duplicate of his personal form, which shows his 
name, address, trade, service or previous workplace, wages, family 
situation, nationality, and the number of his identity book. 

Workers are classified in groups according to their trade or 
occupation but most conclude individual contracts with their em- 
ployers with the aid of the employment offices. Contracts must 
specify the following: 

(a) name of the employer or employing company; 

(h) name or personal description of the worker engaged; 

(c) type of employment; 

(rf) hours of work; 

{e) rate and form of payment; 

(/) other remuneration (housing, food, fuel, etc.) ; 

{g) workplace; 

(h) duration of contract (fixed or indefinite period); 

(i) period of notice — if any. 

Once the contract is signed the employment office has no further 
responsibility and the employee deals directly with the employer or 
employing company. The latter is required, further, to meet all the 
expenses of transferring the worker and his family to the work- 
place, pay wages from the day of engagement, and provide ratiejns 
and other requirements. He must also arrange for hygienic and 
sufficiently comfortable housing, and provide the necessary tools and 
protective equipment in accordance with the relevant legislation. 

The Decree akso makes special arrangements for dealing with 
excess manpower which, it is provided, will be organised in gangs 
and employed on public works in accordance with national needs. For 
this purpose, labour districts are established and listed according to 
importance and immediate needs. 

Selected Official References 
\ 

Leyes Sociales de Bolivia, 1945, No. 3, pp. 74-81. 


Bulgaria 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The employment service and unemployment insurance in Bulga- 
ria arc based on an Act of 12 April 1925. Placement is done by 
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employment offices and local employment exchanges and under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and labour. 
Private employment agencies have been abolished, excepting those 
attached to employers’ and workers* organisations. Employment of- 
fices arc established by the Ministry in all centres where there are 
over 3,000 workers ; they include sections dealing, respectively, with 
placement and unemployment, social insurance, and vocational train- 
ing. There are 18 such offices at present. In localities where there is 
no office, placement is carried on by a local employment exchange 
or, failing this, by the municipal authorities. All these services are 
supervised nationally by the Department of Labour and, within each 
area, by the labour inspector. 

The Minister of Commerce, Industry and I^xbour is required to 
appoint, at each employment office, an arbitration board composi*d of 
a magistrate, a representative of the workers and a representative 
of the employers. This board settles, within seven days, any dispute 
concerning placing, dismissal, engagement, payment of wages aiul 
conformity with works rules. 

There is also, at each local employment exchange, a local labour 
camncil composed of the labour inspector, as chairman, the head of 
the exchange, the mayor or his deputy, a member of the district 
council, the local chief of technical services, the senior public health 
officer, a representative of the chamber of commerce and industry, 
three representatives of the employers and three representatives of 
the workers. The local labour council studies any public works pro- 
jects which might be carried out in the area in case of unemployment, 
and any other possible action to prevent or reduce unemployment, 
enforce labour legislation and improve conditions of work. 

General Functions 

The employment service must be notified by employers within 
S days of all engagements and dismissals of personnel : and — since 
the war — IS days in advance of all imminent reductions of person- 
nel. The employment offices enter applications for employment :!nd 
announcements of vacancies, in the order in which they are received, 
in special registers and also include them in the statement they send 
to the competent labour inspector. 

Since 1941 the Minister of Commerce, Industry and Labour has 
had authority to require employers in certain classes of establishments 
to engage their personnel through the employment service; he may 
also make the engagement and dismissal of workers in these establish- 
ments subject to the previous consent of the service. Special regula- 
tions have been issued applying this rule to various industries, in- 
cluding coal mining, the metal trades, and textiles. The same applies 
to the tobacco and building industries, where in addition, each worker 
must hold an employment card; the employment service retains a 
copy of this, which enables it to follow the movements of workers 
in these industries and, on the basis of the occupational skill and 
training mentioned thereon, to direct them in case of unemployment 
towards other work corresponding to their qualifications. 
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The employment service is required to place workers — manual 
and non-manual — in jobs in their own occupations, as near as pos- 
sible to their homes. If the job indicated is outside tlie area of the 
worker’s home, the employment service pays travel expenses. Since 
1945 action has been taken to ensure a more rapid and efficient ba- 
lancing of supply and demand as between different regions by im- 
proving the information service in this respect: each labour inspec- 
tion office is required to inform the Department of Labour if it 
cannot find in its own district the workers required there, indicating 
the name of the undertaking which needs personnel, the number of 
workers wanted (classified by sex and occupation), the conditions 
of work and the housing and transport provided, and also stating 
whether the undertaking is prepared to take unskilled workers (and 
on what terms) if there are not enough workers of the occupational 
group desired. Furthermore, an enquiry has recently been conducted 
in the principal industrial undertakings in order to determine the 
number of workers employed by them, the number probably needed 
in the future and the number liable to be dismissed. I'his encpiiry 
made it possible to estimate the chances of re-employment of dis- 
missed personnel, and thus tended towards an adequate distribution 
of labour. The local labour councils were required, further, to exa- 
mine the possibility of placing the unemployed in fresh occupations 
and if necessary, of organising public relief works. 

The employment service also administers the unemployment in- 
surance scheme and pays benefit for not more than 12 weeks a year 
to workers involuntarily unemployed who have held jobs and paid 
contributions to unemployment insurance during a period of not less 
than 32 weeks in the two years immediately preceding the beginning 
of the unemployment. The qualifying period is reduced to 16 weeks in 
the case of persons involuntarily unemployed owing to the closing of 
the establishment in which they were working or owing to wShortage 
of raw materials. 

When an unemployed worker cannot obtain a job owing to in- 
sufficient training, the employment service may send him to a voca- 
tional school, or to a class, or to some appropriate plant so that he 
may^ receive the necessary training; but its duration may not then 
exceed the period during which he is entitled to unemployment 
benefit. The Vocational Training Directorate has taken steps to set 
up workshops at all vocational schools. 

Through the arbitration boards, the employment service exerts 
an influence on the increase or reduction of personnel in each estab- 
lishment, since the boards settle disputes between employers and 
works committees on this subject. 

I_^stly, the employment service is responsible for the placing of 
disabled war veterans and other handicapped persons, and for en- 
suring that all establishments reserve one tenth of their jobs for 
such persons. 


Use of the Service 

In specified industries (coal mining, textiles, metal working, 
tobacco manufacture, building) employers who desire to dismiss 
workers and workers who desire to leave their employment are re- 
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quired to obtain the previous consent of the employment service. 
Further, all hiring must be done through the employment office, or 
must be notified to it within 5 days in the case of establishments 
situated outside the seat of the labour inspectorate. The Minister 
of Commerce Industry, and Labour may extend these provisions 
to other industries and occupations. 

Where this special scheme does not apply, an employer engaging 
workers is merely required to inform the employment service within 
5 days of their starting work, and to notify their names and the 
numbers of their insurance books. The same obligation applies when 
he dismisses workers or they leave his employment of their own 
accord. Placing by means of the employment service (where all work- 
ers in search of jobs are registered) is not compulsory save for 
public establishments and undertakings, which may only engage 
workers direct if the employment offices are unable to provide them 
with the personnel they require. 

All employers must inform the employment service at least 15 
days in aclvancc of any intended reduction in personnel, as well as of 
any stoppages due to shortage of raw materials. In the latter case, 
the worker continues to receive his wages for 45 days and, if he 
cannot be placed in other employment, receives an allowance from 
the office for 25 days, irrespective of any claim to unemployment 
benefit. 

Selected Official References 

Act: Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 12 April 1925 
(amended by Act of 30 April 1941). 

Ordinance: Engagement and Dismissal (Coal, Metal and Textile Industries). 

No. 2, 26 November 1945. 

Act: Arbitration Boards, 1946. 

Ordinance: Employment (Tobacco Industry). No. 3, 11 December 1945. 
Ordinance: Employment (Tobacco Manipulation). No. 1, 14 May 1946. 
Ordinance: Employment (Building Industry). No. 17, 16 December 1943. 

Decree of Council of Ministers. No. 14, November 1944. 

Circulars of General Labour Directorate concerning collection of data on 
labour ilemaiul and supply; protection of disabled war veterans; obligation 
of employers to notify employment service in advance of probable reduc- 
tions in personnel. 


Canada 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, passed in May 1918 
by the Dominion Parliament, created a Dominion-Provincial Em- 
ployment Service, later designated as the Employment Service of 
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Canada. This Service consisted of a chain of employment offices 
stretching across Canada and administered by the provincial 
Governments but co-ordinated by the Dominion Government, which 
granted subsidies to the provinces operating employment offices. 
These subsidies, amounting to $150,000 each year, were distributed 
among the provinces in proportion to the expenditures of each in 
relation to the total expenditures of all provinces for the maintenance 
of employment offices. 

The employment services operated on the Dominion-provincial 
basis until 1940, when, with the passage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, a central national employment service was set up on 
a Dominion-wide basis and administered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Seven provinces therefore signitied their 
intention of withdrawing from the public employment service field, 
and in August 1941 the Commission took over the control and 
financing of the offices of these provinces.^ 

The Employment Service of Canada, now directly responsible to 
the Minister of Labour, works through a headquarters in Ottawa, 
responsible for the general policy of the Service and for ensuring 
minimum uniformity in its operations and through regional offices 
in 5 regions (Quebec, Ontario, Maritime, Prairie and Pacific). The 
regional offices supervise the activities of the local employment 
offices in their regions and the headquarters office co-ordinates the 
work of the regional offices. In April 1944, there were 242 offices 
in the 5 regions, operating with a staff of 5,200 persons ; in December 
1945, the number of operating offices had fallen to about 210, but 
the staff had increased to 7,572 regular employees and 1,265 tem- 
porary employees. 

At headquarters, a central advisory National Kmployment Com- 
mittee has been established to assist in employment service opera- 
tions. Five regional and 61 local employment service advisory 
committees have been set up. Each committee is representative of 
workers' and employers' organisations, women, veterans and agricul- 
ture. The National Committee co-ordinates the work of the regional 
and local committees. In August 1945, the five regional advisory 
committees were renamed “advisory boards, I-abour Department", 
and their scope of activity was broadened to provide that the boards 
should “act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour for 
the co-ordination of the work of the various divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labour". At the headquarters of the Service in Ottawa, 
there is an Employment Branch, subdivided into three divisions 
under the direction of a Chief Employment Officer and dealing 
respectively with general placements, special placements and vete- 
rans' placements. These divisions are further subdivided into sections, 
each of which specialises in particular industrial and occupational 

‘ With the opening of the Commission's employment offices in Quebec, the 
Government of that province worked in close collaboration with the Commission 
to provide employment placement facilities in the province, but it did not give 
up its own public service. Prince Edward Island was not operating an em- 
ployment office under the Employment Service of Canada, but employment 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission have been established in 
Charlottetown and Sununerside. 
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problrms.^ A similar organisation is being established in the regional 
offices, and, as a rule, the larger local offices will follow the same 
general administrative pattern. 

General Functions 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, the duties of the 
Employment Service are: (a) to collect information on the number 
and qualifications of persons seeking employment and on the jobs 
available through employment offices; and (b) to undertake services 
assigned by the Unemployment Insurance Commission in the 
interest of workers and employers. 

The shifting phases of war demanded changes in industrial 
programmes, and the growing industrial war eflFort brought specific 
and general shortages of labour requiring continuous transfers 
of labour. The employment offices were given National Selective 
Service duties which entailed comprehensive control over the en- 
gagement, transfer and dismissal of labour. Most of these controls 
have been removed and the work of the Service is being adapted 
to post-war needs, its tasks being broadly conceived and relating 
above all to the finding of employment for its applicants. The 
broafler experience and greater technical competence of the Service, 
deriving primarily from its wartime work, made this possible. Thus, 
ever sitice the end of the war, the Employment Service has 
expanded its operations and functions continuously and the Govern- 
ment intends to utilise it as an instrument of full employment policy. 
It has concentrated on improving the quality of its placement work 
and extending the range of its placements over the whole occupation- 
al and industrial field. Vocational guidance activities are being 
stressed, particularly for youth and other special groups of workers 
(e.g., the disabled). In the field of training, it has established local 
and regional selection committees, which determine the need for 
training civilians and arrange for the selection and referral of 
suitable persons to training organisations. The Service aids in the 
transfer of labour from one region to another by offering financial 
assistance where necessary, and assists in the planning of industrial 
location. 

In performing its functions, the Service co-operates with other 
branches of the Dominion Government, with the Governments of 
the several provinces and with the councils of municipal corpora- 
tions. It also works in close touch with employers' and workers' 

‘ The General Placements Division deals with the general problems of 
industry in regard to employment and is subdivided into four sections: 
(«) primary industries, (/;) communications, (c) general industries, and 
(d) merchamlising and services. The Special Placements Division is sub- 
divided into three sections dealing with (a) the problems of handicapped 
persons, (/;) problems of youth matters relating to vocational guidance, and 
(c) training. The Veterans Placement Division deals with the rehabilitation 
of veterans in employment and co-ordinates the activities of the Employment 
Service in this regard with those of the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
the armal services. In addition, a section has been set up to deal with women 
in their relation to employment; it also deals with certain occupations in 
which the employment of women is of predominant importance. 
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organisations. The National Employment Committee, the regional 
advisory boards and the local employment committees maintain 
close liaison with labour and industry organisations and joint 
industry committees dealing with special problems of certain 
industries. 


Use of the Service 

The Employment Service of Canada was not very fully developed 
or widely used in the period up to the war of 1939-1945, but war 
requirements and controls caused a striking expansion of the use 
of the facilities of the Service throughout the Dominion. One of 
the biggest problems before the war was the failure of employers to 
report vacancies. Thus, one of the main wartime provisions which 
the Dominion Government has retained in the peacetime service is 
that which requires employers to notify the Employment Service of 
all vacancies, engagements and separations and requires persons 
seeking work to register at employment offices. Itmployers are 
entirely free to select and hire whomever they please and workers 
are free to take the job of their choice, but workers in receipt of 


TOTAL PLACEMENTS MADE BY THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 

1936 TO 1945 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1^6 

33M50 

mz 

895,621 

1937 

389,536 

1943 

1,944,026 

1938 

382,295 

1944 

1,739,917 

1939 

384,882 

1945 

1,493,581 

1940 

475,106 

1946 


1941 

507,763 

(22 weeks) 

328,363 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Fiscal year ending March 1945 


Industry 

Vacancies 

Placements 

Regular 

Casual 

Agriculture 

51,296 

28,764 

578 

Fishing, hunting and trapping 

847 

575 

2 

Forestry and logging 

267,447 

162,852 

91 

Mining 

57,377 

33,034 

71 

Manufacturing 

1,068,235 

664,%2 

3,852 

Construction 

200,149 

124,295 

708 

Public utilities operation 

225,711 

145,851 

1,793 

T rade 

305,979 

205,569 

7,091 

Finance and insurance 

37,638 

24,995 

303 

Services 

488,555 

292,749 

29,949 

Total 

2,703,234 

1,683,646 

44,438 

Men 

1,767,241 

1,079,313 

13,964 

Women 

935,993 

604.333 

30,474 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission: Report for the fiscal year ending 
31 March 1945 (Ottawa, 1945). pp. 28-29. 
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or claiming unemployment insurance benefit must accept suitable 
employment when offered to them. 

The preceding statistics show the operations of the employment 
offices during selected years. 

Out of the yearly totals, the placements of women averaged 
about one third. Also out of these totals, placements in casual em- 
ployment (7 days or less) rose from 113,500 in 1939 to 191,600 
in 1941 and dropped to 47,900 in 1945. 

Selected Official References 

Act: Unemployment Insurance. 7 August 1940 (4 (leo. VI, chap. 44). 

Order in Council: No. 2250, 21 March 1942 {Canada Gazette, 4 April 1942, 
No. 40, p. 3978). 

Order in Council: No. 7595, 26 August 1942 (Canada Gazette, 28 August 1942 
(Extra), No. 94, p. 1). 

Unemployment Insurance Commission : Reports for the fiscal years ending 
31 March 1943, 1944 and 1945 (Ottawa). 

Employment and Income, Reix)rt presented to Parliament by the Minister of 
Reconstruction, April 1945. 


Chile 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The employment .service of Chile is organised under the Labour 
Code of 1931 and a Special Decree, No. 56 of 19 January 1943, 
providing for measures to combat unemployment and organise pla- 
cing, and establishing the employment service as a separate National 
Employment Department. 

Under the labour Code, approved by Legislative Decree No. 178 
of 13 May 1931, the placement .service for workers was to be pro- 
vided free of charge by the Government through the General Labour 
Directorate in accordance with special regulations to be issued by 
the President of the Republic. It was also provided that there would 
be joint committees of employers and workers to advise the Direc- 
torate in matters relating to the operation of the employment offices, 
and the activities of private employment agencies were regulated. In 
1942, measures were taken to raise the status of the employment 
service. In the provinces the work of the employment service is 
airried out through services attached to the provincial labour 
inspectorates. 

The Decree of 19 January 1943 established a special Committee 
for the Study, Prevention and Absorption of Unemployment. As its 
title indicates, this body is required to study the unemployment situa- 
tion and to recommend action for the prevention and absorption of 
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unemployment, as well as to direct the placing of workers. The 
preamble to the Decree explains that this action was taken to coun- 
teract the unemployment then increasing in Chile owing to the re- 
percussions of the war on the national economy. The committee, 
which is under the Ministry of Labour, is presided over by the 
Under-Secretary for Labour, and is composed of the following: 
the Director-General of I-abour; the Director-General of Public 
Works, representing the Ministry of Roads and Public Works; the 
Director-General of Social Assistance, representing the Ministry of 
the Interior; the Head of the Budget Office, representing the Minis- 
try of Finance; the Head of the Department of Social Welfare, 
representing the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Commerce; and 
a representative of the Development Corporation. The Head of the 
National Employment Department acts as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee. Its terms of reference are to study the scope and problems 
of unemployment as a whole, to plan the placement of workers, and 
to recommend action for dealing with exceptional unemployment 
from which the country may suffer. The Committee’s executive 
organ is the National Employment Department (previously the Na- 
tional Employment Service) of the General labour Directorate; the 
Social Welfare Office of the Ministry of labour is under its juris- 
diction. 

Decree No. 98 of 20 January 1945 gave approval to the regula- 
tions provided for under section 27-B of Act No. 7747 of 23 
December 1943, which relates to the reduction of activity and closing 
of undertakings. The preamble to this Decree states that the inten- 
tion of the Act and regulations in question is to prevent unemploy- 
ment and to place unemployed personnel. To this end, the Decree 
provides that any closing of undertakings, establishments, factories 
or other activities must be communicated to the competent labour 
in.speclion service at least 30 days in advance. The application to 
reduce activity or to close down an undertaking must mention the 
developments of an economic, social and technical character which 
led up to such application, and more particularly the following: 

(a) the name of the undertaking, its street address and number, and the 
surname, first name, and domicile of the proprietor or legal representative; 

(h) the reasons for the reduction or closing down requested, and the 
action taken to remove or counteract them; 

(c) an exact statement of the scope of the activities to be reduced or 
closed ; 

(d) the number of wage earners and salaried employees who will be 
affected, classified by occupation and grade, with the average wage for each 
group, the number of unmarried and married men, their family responsibilities; 
and 

(e) any other particulars of which the undertaking may consider it desi- 
rable to notify the authorities with a view to avoiding or remedying unem- 
ployment. 

Further the Decree^ states that in all cases of reduction of 
activity involving the dismissal of more than 10 employees, and in 
cases of closing down, if the General Labour Directorate is obligecl 
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to move the personnel affected to other places of residence in order 
to provide them with employment, it may require the employer in 
question to pay the sums necessary to meet the travelling and oAer 
expenses caused by the transfer of these workers and their families 
living with them to the new home. 

General Functions 

Under the Decree of 19 January 1943 the National Employment 
Department has the following functions: 

(a) to control the opening or reopening and the permanent or temporary 
reduction or closing down, of any activity involving employment; 

(b) to investigate the causes of the dislocation in employment, in order 
to suggest the most appropriate action; 

(c) to study ]x>ssibilities of intensifying employment, altering work 
timetables or organising new shifts in order to avoid unemployment or to 
facilitate the reabsorption of unemployed persons in official, semi-official, 
municipal or private undertakings and establishments, and to make recom- 
mendations with these objects in view; 

(d) to supervise the conclusion and operation of contracts of employment 
in conformity with legislative provisions on this subject; 

(e) to register, classify and compile statistics concerning unemployment 
among wage earners, salaried employees and domestic servants, and to arrange 
for the re-employment of these groups of persons; 

(/) to oi)crate a permanent scheme for testing the skill, capacity and 
willingness for work of all persons voluntarily or involuntarily unemployed, 
in order to collaborate with the Director-General of Social Assistance in 
classifying the relief allowances to be provided by the latter; and 

(g) to organise and supervise the activities of the employment services 
attached to the Labour Inspectorate, the trade union employment exchanges 
and of the private agencies or offices specially authorised by the General 
Labour Directorate in accordance with existing laws and regulations. 

Further, the public services and other bodies whose activity is 
affected by unemployment or is connected with the development of 
production are requested to give facilities to the National Employ- 
ment Department and to provide it with all the information it may 
request. 


Use of the Service 

The use of the employment service by employers seeking 
workers and by workers seeking jobs is voluntary for the most part. 
However, unemployed persons seeking public assistance are required 
to register for employment with a public employment office or 
officer, and vacancies in public works and in Government depart- 
ments and agencies must be filled through the service. 

The following figures indicate the volume of the work of the 
service during 1942, 1943 and 1944. In 1943, there was an increase 
of 20 per cent, in registrations for employment, 26 per cent, in 
placements and 18 per cent, in unemployment. Average unemploy- 
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ment for 1943 showed an increase of 48 per cent, over 1942. The 
further increase in 1944 was only 18 per cent, of the 1943 figure. 
In 1944 the employment service found work for a total of 13,142 
persons (5,473 wage earners, 6,582 salaried employees and 1,087 
domestic servants). The following table shows the monthly averages 
for each of these three years : 


Monthly average 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Registered 

2,523 

3,619 

4,356 

Placed 

665 

867 

1,095 

Uncmplojxd 

1,858 

2,752 

3,261 


Classified by occupation, the placements of wage earners in 1944 
were as follows : 


Occupational group Number 

Mining 506 

Irrigation and forestry 2 

Stockraising 1 

Agriculture 305 

Food 71 

Beverages and spirits 21 

Tobacco 1 

Textiles 258 

Chemicals 28 

Metal working 366 

Transport 122 

Earth and stone 5 

Electrical and electro-technical 77 

Manufacture of animal products 34 

Manufacture of vegetable products 78 

Industries related to letters, arts and science 31 

Building and construction 563 

Other manufacturing 230 

Banking, insurance, etc. 30 

Other commerce 2,735 


Selected OflScial References 


Legislative Decree: No. 178, to ratify the Labour Code. 13 May 1931 (Diario 
Oficial, 28 May 1931 and 6 July 1931). 

Decree : No. 56. Prevention and Absorption of Unemployment. 19 January 1943. 
Decree: No. 12/5245, Regulations of General Social Assistance Directorate. 
21 September 1942. 

Decree: No. 98 of the General Labour Directorate, Reduction of Work and 
Stoppage of Undertakings {Diario Oficial, 10 February 1945, p. 4). 
Alberto Ruiz de Camboa and Juan DIaz Salas : Cddigo del Trabajo (Santiago 
de Chile^ Editorial Nacimiento, 1942), Vol. I, Chapter X, Articles 86 and 
87, p. 65. 
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China 

The Ministry of Social Affairs of the National Government of 
China has been taking a keen interest in the development of public 
employment service facilities not only as a method of facilitating the 
solution of current manpower problems but also as a means of pro- 
moting national industrial development. 

On 11 August 1943, the Minister took action to regulate the 
placement services conducted by farmers' unions, trade unions, 
chambers of commerce and other recognised trade associations. The 
regulations, which were provisional in character, required all such 
employment agencies to submit information concerning their location 
and activities, to deal with both skilled and unskilled labour, to en- 
quire into the manpower situation, to regulate the demand for and 
supply of skilled workers and to provide vocational guidance and 
training facilities. A placement fee was allowed but limited to an 
amount equal to one half of the first month's wages or salary of the 
applicant, shared equally by the worker and employer. 

In July 1944, steps were taken to build up a public employment 
service. The Minister of Social Affairs reorganised the Employment 
Service Section of the Chungking Social Service Centre into the 
present Chungking Employment Service under the direct control 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs. Because of financial, personnel 
and other practical difficulties, it has not been possible to extend the 
Service beyond the Chungking area to any great extent, though 
employment offices under the Ministry have been set up in several 
other localities, l^ter, it is proposed to expand the Service con- 
siderably, especially after the present organisation has functioned 
for some time, and enough experience has been obtained to point 
the way for adaptation of employment service work to the national 
conditions and local situations in which it must be carried forward. 

The Chungking Employment Service has one director, two sub- 
directors, three chiefs of section responsible for the sections of admi- 
nistration, employment, and vocational guidance, and a staff of 6 to 9 
experts with 9 to 12 assistants. A consultative committee is to be set 
up to aid the development of the work of the employment office. 

To facilitate its employment work, the Service has published a 
weekly bulletin called The Employment Service News since the 
spring of 1945. This bulletin is distributed to all employers, and in 
addition, the Service sends qualified persons to make contact with 
the factories in the vicinity of Chungking so as to provide more 
employment opportunities for the unemployed workers who are so 
numerous in the metropolitan area. 

Employment opportunities are few and the number of those 
seeking employment has been swollen by the rising number of 
refugees (for whose placement the Service accepts responsibility) 
and students who have found it necessary to take up remunerative 
cmplo)mient. The Service has decided to m^e extensive enquiries into 
the labour requirements of employers and public undert^ngs with 
a view to adjusting supply and demand more effectively. It is also 
planning to set up special training courses to raise the level of 
competence of its technical personnel. 
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The use of the Service in Chungking has grown as its functions 
have been made known to the public and as closer contacts have 
been developed with the larger employers. Each month, more 
employers and employees are making use of the Service. Before re- 
organisation, the number of applicants was small. In the first half 
of 1944, the total number of applicants for jobs was 3,182, and that 
of applicants for suitable workers 168; only 108 persons were 
placed in employment. In the second half of 1944, the number of 
applicants for jobs rose to 5,888, and that of applicants for workers 
to 2,630; 483 persons were placed in employment. In the month 
of March 1945 alone, the number of applicants for jobs w’^as 1,455, 
and that of applicants for workers 397 ; placements totalled 66. 

Selected Official References 

Provisional measure: Establishment of Private Employment Ollices. 11 August 
1943. 


Czechoslovakia 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

A Government Order of 4 June 1945 has established two pro- 
vincial employment offices for Bohemia and Moravia in Prague and 
Bmo. District employment offices have been created in every district, 
and the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare may establish branch 
offices where necessary. Both regional and district offices are under 
the control of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, who 
appoints their directors, after consulting the Central Council of 
Trade Unions and, in the case of the provincial employment offices, 
the national committee for the province. The director of each employ- 
ment office must follow instructions given by his administrative 
board, which is composed of representatives of the workers and of 
experts in the field of economics or social service. All members of 
the boards are appointed by the provincial national committees, in 
agreement with the Council of Trade Unions. The staff of the dis- 
trict offices is appointed by the provincial employment office, that of 
the provincial offices by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. 

General Functions 

The employment offices must administer regulations respecting 
employment, wage policy, labour inspection, and measures for the 
protection of the workers' health and welfare. They are responsible 
for the administration of the general labour service introduced by 
a Presidential Decree of 1 October 1945, under which all men from 
16 to 55 and all women from 18 to 45 years of age may be called 
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Upon to perform labour service in the national interest, with certain 
exceptions (see below, under the heading “Use of the Service"). 
In this connection, the district employment offices verify the state- 
ments of employers who apply for workers mobilised under the 
labour service system and declare that they have already made use 
of all technical and organisational measures to economise manpower 
in their undertakings. If it is decided that an employer is really en- 
titled to such surplus manpower, the employment office in the district 
where the needed workers are recruited issues an order containing 
data concerning the workers, the undertaking in which they will be 
employed, the type of work they will have to perform, the place and 
date on which they are to begin work, the length of the labour 
service, and possibilities of appeal. So far as possible, the district 
employment office facilitates these transfers by enlisting the co- 
operation of the works councils in the undertakings concerned — that 
in which the workers are to be employed, and that in which they are 
working at the time of mobilisation. Thus its task is mainly centred 
in ensuring that the interests of the workers are fully protected 
during the transfer. 

The employment service co-operates with the national committees 
for the enforcement of measures concerning labour mobilisation 
for agriculture. An Act of 16 May 1946 provides that all men from 
15 to 55 and all women from 15 to 45 years of age may be directed 
to agricultural work. The inhabitants of all communes in Bohemia 
and Moravia must register with their local national committee or, 
if they reside at the seat of the district employment office, with 
this office, with certain exceptions. After the needs for surplus 
manpower in agriculture have been ascertained by the local national 
committee, in co-operation with the local committee of the Union of 
Czech Farmers, the district employment offices proceed to mobilise 
the required workers. 

If urgent agricultural work requires additional manpower, the 
district employment offices may take the following steps : (a) so 
far as the public interest allows, direct to agriculture all persons 
who have worked in agriculture for at least six months during the 
last five years; (b) in co-operation with the local or district national 
committees, ascertain whether workers in various branches of 
activity are fully employed, and whether these branches are as 
important as agriculture to the national economy. On the basis of 
their findings, they must secure as fair a distribution of manpower 
as possible between agriculture and other branches of activity. 

Persons who are called upon to perform labour service are con- 
sidered to be on leave from their regular work, and their contract 
may be terminated only with the consent of the district employment 
office, which controls the conclusion and termination of all contracts 
of employment. However, its consent is not necessary for the 
conclusion of contracts in the following cases : contracts of a duration 
of less than 7 days; contracts of agricultural and forestry workers 
of a duration of less than 4 weeks ; contracts of persons engaged to 
remove the consequences of natural catastrophes. Contracts may 
be terminated without the consent of the employment office in the 
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following circumstances: if both parties agree; if a person is 
employed on probation, and the contract is terminated within one 
month; for seasonal workers, at the end of the season; and for 
persons employed temporarily in agriculture or forestry. When 
giving its consent to the conclusion or termination of a contract, the 
employment office must take into account the personal situation and 
special qualifications of the worker concerned, and the need for 
manpower and the importance of the undertaking or branch of 
activity concerned to the national economy. 

Use of the Service 

All men from 16 to 55 and women from 18 to 45 years of age 
may be directed by the employment offices to accept work which havS 
to be performed in the public interest, with the following exceptions : 
members of the armed forces on active service ; persons already em- 
ployed on essential work; students; apprentices; pregnant women, 
women who work in their household and look after at least one 
child of under 15 years of age; representatives of foreign Govern- 
ments and their families. 

Special regulations apply to manpower mobilisation for agricul- 
ture, to which all men between 15 and 55 and all women between 
15 and 45 years of age are liable. The following are exempted: 
persons under a contract of employment covered by health insurance, 
and actually employed ; persons working full-time in agriculture, pro- 
fessional workers, handicraftsmen, and persons on military or police 
service; students; pregnant women and persons whose health does 
not allow them to work; women who work in their own household 
and look after at least one child under 11 years of age or two 
members of the family who are exempted; representatives of fo- 
reign Governments and their families. 

When persons are called up to perform general labour service 
or agricultural labour service, account must be taken by the employ- 
ment service of their personal, economic and social circumstances, 
as well as of their previous training and occupation. In all cases, 
they should be in good health. Women may only be directed to work 
which is normally performed by women, and married persons will 
be mobilised only if no suitable unmarried persons can be found. 
Persons who are unemployed or not fully employed will be called 
up before those who hold regular employment. The period of mo- 
bilisation may not exceed one year for general labour service, or 
three months in any one year for agricultural labour service. 


Selected Official References 

Government Order : Provisional Organisation of Employment Offices. 4 
June 1945. 

Presidential Decree: General Labour Service. 1 October 1945. 

Act: Mobilisation of Manpower for Agricultural Production. 16 May 1946. 
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Denmark 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

Public employment offices had been set up in Denmark before 
the war of 1914-1918, and Denmark ratified the Unemployment 
Convention in 1921. An Act of 1 July 1927, as amended by an Act of 
9 November 1928, completely reorganised the employment service, 
and provided for the setting up of an office in Copenhagen and one 
in each county, making a total of 23. The essentials of this system 
wore retained in the Acts relating to employment exchanges and 
unemployment insurance dated 20 May 1933 and 14 April 1937, 
which provide for State subsidy to the county employment offices 
and lay down certain rules for the organisation and operation of the 
offices and for their supervision by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The system underwent little basic change until the outbreak of 
war. Its operations were necessarily affected by the occupation, but 
the structure of the machinery was not substantially altered, though 
it was centralised in some respects. 

In March 1945 there were 31 free public employment offices 
with 6 branch offices, d'he offices are under the general control of 
a Director of iMnployment in the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs. Each office has a governing board consisting of a chairman 
and two employers* and two workers* representatives. The municipal 
authority of the urban districts within the area covered by the office 
appoints one employers* and one workers* member, while the county 
council of the area appoints the other two. The board supervises the 
work of the local office and is its general policy-making and executive 
organisation. 


General Functions 

The duties of the employment offices are to perform general 
placement work in their areas, to collect employment market informa- 
tion and assist other State institutions in the collection and use of 
such information, to exercise supervision in connection with unem- 
ployment in conformity with the provisions of laws and regulations, 
and generally to promote the maintenance of employment through 
effective employment market organisation, including the encourage- 
ment, as necessary, of occupational and geographical mobility in the 
labour force and of specialised service to such groups as juveniles 
and the disabled. Moreover, the Act of 1942 made the employment 
offices responsible for the issue of work cards to all workers who 
are not insured against unemployment, the unemployment funds 
being responsible for the issue of work cards to other workers. 
However, the obligation to carry a work card does not apply to 
persons employed by the State, a commune or a State-controlled 
undertaking. 


Use of the Service 

Over the period 1 April 1944 to 31 March 1945, the public 
employment service received 1,379,164 applications for work and 
was notified of 409,878 vacancies. 
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Selected Official References 

Act: Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, etc. 22 Decem- 
ber 1921. 

Notification: No. 47 of the Ministry of the Interior, issuing Act No. 529 of 
22 December 1921, as amended in pursuance of Act of 4 March 1924. 
4 March 1924. 

Act: Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, etc. (amendment 
of Act No. 151 of 1 July 1927). 9 November 1928. 

Notification: No. 205, to issue Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 20 May 1933. 20 May 1933, 

Notification: No. 138, to promulgate Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (Amendment) Acts No. 66 of 31 March 1937 and No. 101 
of 14 April 1937. 14 April 1937. 

Act: No. 135, to amend Act of 14 April 1937, as subsequently amended. 
30 March 1940. 

Act: No. 338, to amend and supplement the Unemployment Act. 29 July 1942. 


Egypt 

In 1945, initial steps were taken to set up a public employment 
service in Egypt. By an Order of February 1945, the Minister of 
Social Aflfairs decreed that employment offices should be created in 
industrial centres, namely, Cairo, Alexandria, Tanta, Mansura, Port 
Said, Kcna, and Assiut. The Order was made for the immediate 
purpose of forestalling so far as possible and overcoming unemploy- 
ment among workers who had been employed by the military authori- 
ties. The Government considered it imperative to establish public 
machinery in every industrial centre in the country in order to help 
these workers to find fresh employment and to act as a link between 
them and other unemployed persons and industrial and commercial 
employers requiring their services. 

The Order places the employment offices under the labour De- 
partment of the Ministry of Social Affairs and provides for the 
establishment of a central employment office in this Department for 
the control and co-ordination of the local offices and the consideration 
of the applications for work or for workers which the local offices 
are unable to satisfy. It also defines the area of competence of each 
of the 7 local offices, in such manner that the operations of each 
one will cover the surrounding area of the industrial centre so far 
as possible. 

Under the terms of the Order, any worker or salaried employee 
seeking employment in an industrial or commercial establishment 
may submit an application for employment to the office within whose 
area he resides. Any industrial or commercial employer may ask the 
employment office in whose area his establishment is situated to sup- 
ply him with the workers or employees he requires, giving the 
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number desired, the nature of their work, the qualifications needed, 
their wage, and minimum and maximum ages. If a strike or lockout 
is in progress, such fact must be mentioned in writing. The employ- 
ment office is required to notify the employer within three days of 
the names of workers or employees recommended for employment 
from among those registered with the office and possessing the re- 
quired qualifications. The reference of such workers must be made 
in accordance with the chronological order of registration of the 
applications for employment. 

Selected Official References 

Ministerial Order : Creation of Employment Offices in Certain Industrial 
Centres. February 1945. 


Finland 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

Public employment offices had been set up in Finland in several 
localities before World War I, and during that war their work 
was co-ordinated to some extent by an Order of 1917. The employ- 
ment office system was revised and strengthened by an Act of 27 
March 1926. This Act provided for the setting up of a communal 
employment office in every town of more than 5,000 persons and, 
if considered necessary, of a branch office or part-time agent in 
smaller towns, market towns and rural communities. Each local office 
was managed by a board of directors appointed by the communal 
council consisting of equal numbers of representatives of employers' 
and workers' organisations. In 1936, the employment service was 
overhauled once more, and the Employment Exchanges Act of 23 
July 1936 repealed the Act of 1926 but did not fundamentally alter 
the existing arrangement of leaving the primary responsibility for 
employment service organisation to the local authorities. Under 
the new Act, however, half the expenses of the communal offices 
could be met by the central Government, provided that the offices 
were operated in conformity with rules and regulations determined 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs. This remained the basis of the 
system until 1941. For purposes of administration, the country was 
divided into 17 districts, each with a district office responsible for 
organising the employment service work of the region. By 1941, 
there were 51 communal employment offices and a large number of 
employment agents for the smaller and rural communities. Moreover, 
there were a few specialised employment offices in particular centres, 
dealing, respectively, with such occupational groups as seamen, 
forestry workers, young persons, intellectual workers, etc. The 
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headquarters of the service in the Ministry of Social Affairs was 
responsible for general policy formulation, for inspection of the 
district and communal offices and for ensuring conformity with the 
conditions laid down in the Act of 1936 to govern the grant of State 
subsidy for employment service purposes. 

The war led to major organisational changes. The employment 
offices were reorganised on a centralised national basis and placed, 
temporarily, under the Minister of Communications and Public 
Works, who was responsible for manpower mobilisation. The em- 
ployment offices were assigned a number of important tasks con- 
nected with the utilisation of the labour supply for military and 
industrial war purposes. The Order inaugurating these changes 
remains in force until the end of 1947, when the position of the 
employment services in the State administrative structure will be 
re-examined. 

Since the end of hostilities, several minor improvements have 
been made in the structure of the employment service; some have 
aimed at developing more effective specialised facilities for such 
groups as young workers and white-collar workers, others at revising 
the general work of the service in the light of post-war conditions and 
functions. Collaboration with representatives of employers' and 
workers* organisations has been maintained; each communal office 
is managed by a joint board of such representatives, and, in addition, 
special joint committees are used for advisory purposes in parti- 
cular industries and occupations, on a national and local basis. 

General Functions 

Before the war, the employment offices carried out general place- 
ment work, endeavouring to procure the most suitable workers for 
employers and the most suitable jobs for unemployed persons. Much 
of their work related to the relief of unemployment and the assign- 
ment of unemployed persons to relief projects. During the war, the 
character of their functions underwent considerable change. They 
became responsible for administering national service provisions and 
employment controls, for redistributing workers among the different 
areas and occupations so as to overcome war dislocations of employ- 
ment and to meet the needs of the war economy. Their tasks have 
now reverted to more normal peacetime functions, but their sphere 
of competence is far larger than before and the conception of their 
duties remains broad. One of the major changes made since the 
end of hostilities in Europe has been to dissociate the work of the 
offices more corhpletely from that of the relief of unemployment. 
At present, no employment office may be required to perform duties 
connected with the relief of unemployed persons other than tasks 
directly connected with its own primary functions of placement. 

Use of the Service 

Unemployed persons claiming or in receipt of unemployment 
benefit or allowance are required to register for work with the 
employment service, and certain of the wartime controls over the 
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engagement and dismissal of workers and their allocation to employ- 
ment of national importance remain temporarily in force. 

The following table gives information concerning the use of em- 
ployment service facilities during the years 1940 to 1942. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS, 1940-1942 


Type of agency 

Number of 
applicants 
for work 

Number of 
vacancies 

Number of 
placements 

Public employment offices and 
agents 

1940 

1941 

1942 

151,861 

138,082 

72,732 

141,949 

136,772 

171,374 

95,479 

85,064 

54,324 

Private agencies 

1940 

1941 

1942 

28.466 

27,487 

13,582 

29,506 

46,354 

1 44,768 

19,458 

19.260 

8.036 

Total 

1940 

1941 

1942 

180.327 

165,569 

86,314 

171,455 

183,126 

216,142 

114,937 

104,324 

62,360 


Source: Report the I.L.O. of the Government of Fitiland on the Application of the 
Unemployment Convention, 1919, (No. 2). 


Selected Official References 

Act: Employment Exchanges. 23 July 1936. 

Order: To implement above Act. 23 July 1936. 

Order: Placements by Association of Hospital Nurses. 23 July 1936. 

Act: Unemployment Funds P2ntitled to State Grant (as amended). 23 March 
1934. 

Order : Regional and Local Manpower Administration. 13 February 1942. 
Sosialinen Aikakauskirja — Social Tidskrift (monthly review of Ministry of 
Social Affairs). 


France 

Statutory Tloyw and General Organisation 

The first employment service regulations in France date back 
to 1904, but the relevant Act, which required the local authorities of 
every town with more than lOflOO inhabitants to establish a muni- 
cipal employment office remained a dead letter, as did another Act 
of 1911. However, during and after the War of 1914-1918 the em- 
ployment service developed. An Act of 2 February 1923 required 
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towns with less than 10,000 inhabitants to keep registers showing 
vacancies and applications for employment, and every town with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants to set up a municipal employment 
office, while the departments were to open their own employment 
offices and undertake recruitment and placement free of charge in 
localities within their boundaries. 

This rather decentralised scheme was thoroughly amended shortly 
before the War of 1939-1945. An Act of 11 July 1938 and a Decree 
of 2 April 1939 placed the whole employment service under the 
Ministry of Labour, which was made responsible for all questions 
concerning the regulation and utilisation of manpower in wnrtime. 
Furthermore, a Decree of 20 March 1939 put the departmental em- 
ployment offices under the direct supervision of the Ministry of 
Labour, and a Decree of 20 September 1939 provided that municipal 
employment offices and all private employment exchanges should 
comply with instructions to be given to them by the divisional labour 
and manpower inspectors. Early in 1940 another Decree established 
closer contact between the placing and unemployment services in 
order to facilitate supervision of the unemployed. 

After the armistice, the departmental and municipal employment 
offices and the public unemployment funds were abolished by an 
Act of 11 October 1940 and replaced by regional labour offices 
for each area covered by a divisional labour inspector. The new 
offices were required to administer the employment service and the 
assistance scheme for workers without jobs, luirther, a departmental 
office was to be established in each department, with the possibility 
of setting up one or more local branches, d'he regional and depart- 
mental offices and the local branches might be divided into occiq)a- 
tional sections. 

The employment service was again modilietl by an Ordinance 
of 3 July 1944 and a Decree of 20 August 1944. The Ordinance 
provided for the establishment, in each region, of a regional directo- 
rate of labour and manpower and, in each department, of a corres- 
ponding departmental directorate, all under the Commissioner for 
Social Affairs (now the office of the Director-( leneral of Labour 
and Manpower in the Ministry of Labour). Since then the regional 
directorates have been abolished by a Decree of 27 April 1946, 
which instructed the departmental directorates to supervise the 
observance of laws and regulations concerning conditions of work, 
health and safety of workers, works committees, industrial disputes, 
use of manpower, placing, regrading of workers, vocational training 
and selection, and assistance for the unemployed. At the head of 
each departmental directorate is a director of labour and manpower, 
with — under his direct authority — inspectors of labour and man- 
power, specialised services covering the whole department, and the 
administrative services of the directorate. At each departmental 
directorate there is an advisory council, composed of representatives 
of the authorities and an equal number of representatives of trade 
unions and employers' organisations. Further, at each employment 
office (which is part of the departmental directorate) there is a 
joint board intended to advise the director on problems of placing 
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and use of manpower ; these boards are composed of representatives 
of trade unions and employers* organisations in equal numbers. 

An Ordinance of 24 May 1945 continued the process of cen- 
tralising the employment service by placing the free private em- 
ployment agencies under the supervision of the departmental 
employment service and announcing the abolition of fee-charging 
private employment agencies within a year from that date. 

General Functions 

The employment service is required to keep registers of all 
workers seeking employment and of all job vacancies, which must 
be notified to it. It is also required to supervise engagements and 
the termination of contracts of employment, distinguishing between 
two classes of establishments and occupations (see below, under 
“Use of the Service”). In the one class, employers must inform the 
employment service of any engagement or termination of contract; 
in the other, all such operations are subject to the service’s previous 
consent. 

The employment service also undertakes the transfer of workers 
and provides for their welfare in respect of transport arrangements, 
conditions of work and living conditions in the new area. A trans- 
ferred worker may not leave his new employment without the con- 
sent of the service before at least 6 months have expired. 

The employment service is also required to administer regulations 
concerning the reinstatement, re-employment and rehabilitation of 
returned prisoners, deportees and mobilised persons. It may require 
beneficiaries covered by these regulations to attend a vocational 
training or retraining centre if this appears necessary in order that 
work may be found for them. 

Use of the Service 

Every worker desiring employment must register at the depart- 
mental employment office (manpower service) or its local office 
or representative, and the offices must also be kept informed of 
all vacancies. Nevertheless, direct engagement without recourse to 
the employment office is still permissible and there is no obligation 
on the employer to engage a worker recommended by the employment 
office or on the worker to accept a job so offered; but the reason 
for refusal must be communicated to the service. The advertising 
of vacancies or of applications for employment by public poster is 
prohibited, except for domestic service. Advertisements in the press 
are however permitted, subject to previous authorisation from the 
central services of the Ministry of Labour for insertion in the 
regional or local press. In all cases, vacancies and applications for 
employment must be recorded at the departmental employment office. 

In Government and other public offices, the offices of trade orga- 
nisations and non-commercial institutions and associations of all 
sorts, as well as in professional employment, the employer is required 
to inform the employment office of any engagement or termination 
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of contract. In industrial and commercial establishments, including 
handicrafts, engagements and terminations of contracts are subject 
to previous authorisation by the employment office. In case of dis- 
missal, the employer must state the reasons. The same applies to 
the employee in case of cancellation of contract ; he must also state 
the new job or activity which he Intends to take up, and send a 
copy of this statement to the employer. The employment office will 
communicate its reply within 7 days, failing which the authorisa- 
tion may be considered as granted. The period is reduced to 3 days 
in case of the engagement of an unemployed worker or the dismissal 
of a worker for serious misconduct. If the reason given for can- 
cellation of a contract is physical incapacity, the sc'rvice may make 
its decision depend on the result of a meclical examination carried 
out by a doctor under oath. Appeal against the refusal of a depart- 
mental employment office to authorise cancellation of a contract 
may be taken to the departmental director of labour and manpower 
within three days of its notification. The director is the final 
authority and decides after consulting an advisory board composed 
of two representatives of the employers, two representatives of the 
workers and four substitute members similarly chosen. 

In 1938 there were 90 departmental and 1,166 municipal employ- 
ment offices, 687 of the latter being directly responsible to the 
departmental offices. Further, 88 of the departmental offices had 
appointed about 20,000 local representatives. The number of placing 
operations carried out in 1937 was 920,009. In December 1945 the 
number of unfilled applications for employment registered with the 
manpower services was 67,827. 


Selected Official References 

Act: Employment Exchanges. 2 February 1925. 

Act: Labour Code, Book I, Amendments to sections 79, 81, 82, 83, 88, 102. 
19 July 1928. 

Act: Emergency Preparations (Requisitioning of Labour). 11 July 1938. 
Decree: Engagement of Employees. 21 April 1939. 

Decree: Engagement of Labour. 26 September 1939. 

Decree: Utilisation of Labour. 15 September 1939. 

Decree: Employment Exchanges, etc. 5 April 1940. 

Act: Employment Exchanges. 11 October 1940. 

Ordinance: Manpower Services. 3 July 1944. 

Decree: Labour and Manpower Councils. 26 August 1944. 

Ordinance: Placing of Workers. 24 May 1945. 

Decree (issued under above) : Engagement and Dismissal of Workers. 23 
August 1945. 

Order: Engagement and Dismissal (Scope of Regulation.^). 6 October 1945. 
Decree: Directorate-General of Labour and Manpower. 3 January 1946. 
Decree: Local Labour and Manpower Services. 27 April 1946. 
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Germany 

Pre-War and Wartime Organisation 
Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

A Federal Kmployment Board, responsible for supervising 
public and private employment exchanges, publishing information 
on the employment market and administering measures to combat 
unemployment, was established in Germany by an Order of 
1920. I'hese activities were centralised by an Act of 1922, pro- 
viding for the establishment of public employment offices, in the 
administration of which the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
were to take part, as well as State offices and a Federal office. 
The operation of free private employment agencies was made 
subject to prescribed conditions, and fee-charging employment 
agencies were abolished altogether from 1 January 1923. In 
1927 a compulsory unemployment insurance scheme was established 
in close co-ordination with the public employment service. A new, 
independent central department replaced that set up in 1922 and 
was required to administer placing, unemployment insurance and 
vocational guidance (and the placing of apprentices). This was a 
Federal institution, with regional and local employment offices 
attached to it. At all levels, the administration was organised on a 
joint basis with e<iual representation of the authorities, the em- 
ployers and the workers. The employment offices were subdivided, 
as required, into technical sections for particular occupations, and 
an agricultural section and a salaried employees division were 
set up at the central offict*. In 1935 the latter was given sole respon- 
sibility for placing and for vocational guidance (and the placing 
of apprentices), and institutions not attached to it had to cease 
their activity in this field, even if not conducted with a view to 
profit. An exception was made, however, for artists and employees 
in the entertainments industry. 

The Federal Institution for Kmployment Exchanges and Un- 
employment Insurance, which had been placed under the supervi- 
sion of the Minister of Labour by the Act of 1927, was in 1935 
included in the Manpower and labour Statistics Division of the 
same Ministry. The division was subsequently detached from the 
Ministry of Labour and placed under the Commissioner for the 
Utilisation of Manpower, who himself was dependent on the Com- 
missioner for the Four-Year Economic Plan. 

General Functions 

From the beginning of the National-Socialist regime, the func- 
tions of the etuployment service were extended so that it might carry 
out the new policy of allocating manpower according to the needs of 
the Stale. In 1934 it was authorised to prohibit the engagement 
of workers from other areas in areas affected by unemployment, 
and also to prevent agricultural workers from changing their 
occupation. 
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In 1935 the employment offices were required to issue work 
books to certain groups of persons specified by the Minister of 
Labour. Later the obligation to have such books was gradually 
extended to all workers. The duty of the offices included the pre- 
paration of the books themselves and of forms specifying the occu- 
pational qualifications of each worker. These, properly filed, enabled 
the employment service to obtain a more rational distribution of 
workers throughout industry from the standpoint of the Nazi 
economy. 

The employment service had later to organise the compulsory 
labour scheme and to requisition labour. It paid subsistence and 
other allowances to requisitioned workers and provided the dilferent 
branches of the national economy with the manpower needed. From 
1943 it was also required to register men between 16 and 65 years 
of age and women between 17 and 45 years for national defence 
work. 

The employment service had very wide powers to transfer labour 
from one district to another and between the different regions of 
the country. In the case of unemployed persons who could not find 
work near home, the cost of the move was advanced to them by 
the service. In the case of workers liable for compulsory labour, 
these costs were borne by the future employer, but the employment 
service paid the workers a transfer allowance. 

After 1939 all engagements and all terminations of contract — 
with a few exceptions — were subject to previous authorisation by 
the employment service, which had also to register all workers 
leaving their jobs. Furthermore, it noted the labour needs of all 
undertakings of any military importance ; and when a worker became 
liable for military service, the form filled out from his employment 
book served as a means of ensuring that he could be replaced in 
his job. 

In order to make good the shortage of labour, the employment 
service also undertook the vocational guidance of young workers. 
From 1938, but particularly after 1940, it issued instructions in- 
tended to direct the young workers available towards specified trades 
in accordance with national economic requirements. It also organised 
the vocational training of workers for skilled employments. 

The allocation of prisoners of war, too, was placed in the hands 
of the employment service, which allotted them to trades where 
the shortage of labour was particularly severe (agriculture, mining, 
peat-cutting, railway maintenance work, etc.). 

Lastly, the service had often to intervene indirectly in regard 
to priorities in the rationing of raw materials, the organisation of 
production, the closing of non-essential establishments, etc., in order 
to protect the position of the munitions industries. In particular, 
several Decrees making building permits subject to previous con- 
sent by the employment office enabled it to exert an influence Oai 
the allocation of building materials. 
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Use of the Service 

Every employed person was bound to have a workbook issued 
by the employment office and containing the following data: age, 
sex, marital status, nationality, vocational training and skills acquired 
later, and all posts occupied. He could only be engaged on sub- 
mission of this book, with all entries duly brought up to date by 
the employment office. 

After 1938 all persons inhabiting German territory were liable 
for compulsory labour service, consisting of forced labour which 
could be levied by the employment service during an unlimited 
period for work regarded as urgent. It was, however, prescribed 
that as far as possible such work must suit the personal skill and 
knowledge of the individual required to do it. Furthermore, after 
1939 inhabitants of the Reich could also be called up for special 
labour service in case of public emergency. 

Under an Order of 1939, any employer wishing to engage work- 
ers or apprentices was first required to obtain the consent of the 
competent employment office; but agriculture, mining, and domestic 
service in households with children under 14 years were exempt 
from this rule. Similarly, neither the employer nor the worker or 
apprentice could terminate a contract of employment or apprentice- 
ship without authorisation from the employment office, except in 
the following cases: if the worker was called up for military service; 
if the two parties had agreed to terminate the engagement^; if the 
establishment had closed down; if the worker had been engaged on 
probation or as a stopgap; or if the worker was not covered by 
the unemployment insurance scheme. In these cases, except the first 
and last, the worker was obliged to register at the employment 
office immediately. 

An Order issued in January 1943 required that, with some ex- 
ceptions, all men aged 16 to 65 years and all women aged 17 to 
45 years should register at their local employment office for the pur- 
pose of work connected with national defence, l^ach person re- 
gistering was entitled to indicate the occupation in which he regarded 
himself as best qualified and to state whether he was prepared to 
work away from his home. Employers were required to take steps 
to organise their undertakings in such a way that they could employ 
workers on short time. 

In 1941, a count covering all the regions then incorporated in 
Reich territory showed a total of 23 State employment offices and 
463 local offices with about 1,300 branches. The employment service 
had about 52,000 employees (not including manual workers and 
apprentices). T)uring the first half of 1941 the service placed about 

5.178.000 persons, including 3,908,000 ordinary placing operations, 

273.000 requisitions, 508,000 authorisations to engage personnel and 

509.000 allocations of prisoners of war — an average of roughly 

800.000 operations monffily. Furthermore, over 1.5 million vacancies 
were registered at the end of each month. 

* A Decree of 1942 made the consent of the employment office necessary, 
even if the two parties were in agreement, for private establishments engaged 
in essential war production. 
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Selected Official References 

Order: Federal Employment Board. 5 May 1920. 

Act: Employment Exchanges. 22 July 1922. 

Order: Alien Workers. 2 January 1923. 

Order: Alien Workers (Amendment). 22 December 1923. 

Order: Employment Exchanges (Seamen). 8 November 1924. 

Act: Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 16 July 1927. 
Notification : Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance (con- 
solidated). 12 October 1929. 

Order: Financial, Economic and Social Emergency. 26 July 1930. 

Order: Employment Agencies (Artistes). 20 October 1932. 

Act: Allocation of Employment. 15 May 1934. 

Act: Work Books. 20 February 1935. 

Act: Employment Exchanges. 5 November 1935. 

Order: Employment Exchanges. 26 November 1935. 

Decree: Emergency Service. 15 October 1938. 

Order : Compulsory Labour Service. 22 June 1938. 

Order: Restrictions on Change of Employment. 1 September 1939 (and sub- 
sequent amendments). 

Order: Mobilisation of Manpower. 27 January 1943 (and subsequent amend- 
ments) . 


Post-War Organisation 

Military Government of Germany : United States Zone 

General Organisation 

After the victory of the Allies, the outstanding feature of the 
labour market situation in Germany was a serious shortage of 
certain classes of workers (particularly in the building industry), 
together with very widespread unemployment. One of the first steps 
taken by the military authorities of the United States Zone was 
therefore to re-establish the employment service in order to take 
controlling action and so secure a better distribution of available 
labour. 

The Labour Office Administration comprises local, regional and 
Land (provincial) offices, the intention being to establish a local 
labour office in each district. The authorities have given attention 
to training qualified German personnel for the operation of these 
offices; the Bavarian Ministry of Labour conducted a series of 
lectures in September 1945, which were subsequently mimeographed 
for distribution to all labour offices; and the presidents of the five 
regional labour offices in Bavaria were instructed to continue the 
programme of training labour office personnel at the local levels. 

General Functions 

The labour offices are required to register all males between the 
ages of 14 and 65 and all females between 16 and 45, excepting 
clergymen, pregnant women, women with small children and in- 
mates of institutions. Action has been taken to prevent, as far as 
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possible, any failure to report. At Ulm, for instance, the labour 
offices collaborate closely with the rationing and housing authorities 
in order to discover any infringement. 

The labour Office Administration controls all placing of labour. 
Employers who try to attract workers by offering higher wage 
rates, without recourse to the local labour office, are prosecuted. 
The offices have wide powers to direct workers in order to make 
good the shortage of labour in certain occupations. In Wiirttemberg- 
Baden the provincial office may make use of compulsory labour 
for any project which the Military Government declares to be of 
military importance, even if it is of a civilian character. In several 
regions groups of workers have been directed to woodcutting. A 
priorities system for the use of manpower has also been introduced; 
this is administered by the American authorities, who obtain the 
necessary labour through the offices. 

"i"he labour offices also play an important part in the “denazifica- 
tion** process. Regulation No. 1 issued under Act No. 8 required 
them to obtain from each business enterprise by 20 October 1945 
a list of employees, “except ordinary labourers’*, retained or re- 
moved, together with a statement of their Nazi affiliations, if any; 
and thereafter similar reports were to be filed monthly with the 
labour offices covering personnel hired during the previous month. 

In several cases the labour offices have organised training x)ro- 
grammes and apprenticeship schemes, principally to meet the general 
shortage of building trade workers, as in Hesse-Nassau, where un- 
employment funds are being used to subsidise a school for such 
workers, and at Bremen, Goppingen, Mannheim and Wiesbaden. 
At Karlsruhe the labour office has conducted a publicity programme 
to make work in (he building trades attractive. In the American 
Zone of Berlin the labour offices actively encourage the organisation 
of training schemes. 

The labour offices have also played an active part in the recep- 
tion of Germans expelled from Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In 
Bavaria the Ministry of Labour has established 15 camps for these 
persons, where representatives of the labour offices register and 
classify them according to occupational skills. Thence, insofar as 
housing is available, they are directed to the various parts of the 
Zone to meet shortages of labour in certain occupations. 

A few of the labour offices have undertaken special training 
programmes for disabled or handicapped workers. Moreover, they 
ensure that 2 per cent, of the jobs in each establishment are reserved 
for disabled persons, under an old Act which is still in force. 

Use of the Service 

As noted above, all males between 14 and 65 years of age and 
all females between 16 and 45 must register with the competent 
labour office, excepting clergymen, pregnant women, women with 
small children and inmates of institutions. 

The following tables show the numbers of persons registered, 
the number of unemployed, the number of placements carried out 
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by the offices, and the job openings in the various regions notified 
to them, at 31 January 1946 (except the Berlin District and the 
Bremen Enclave) ; 


ACTIVITIES OF LABOUR OFFICES IN U. S. ZONE 


January 1946 




Reftistration 


UneniploymenL 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

U. S. Zone. . . 

3.253.425 

2,606,546 

5.859.971 

373 ,334 

571.856 

945,190 

llavaria 

1,697,864 

1,466,648 

3.164.512 

186,913 

270,167 

457,080 

Franconia . . . 

652,007 

548,777 

1,200,784 

94.633 

140,743 

235.376 

Upper Bava- 
ria; Swabia.. 

668,964 

574.789 

1,243.753 

51.091 

96.600 

147,781 

Low’er Bava- 
ria; Upper 
Palatinate. . 

376.893 

343,082 

719,975 

41,189 

32,734 

73.923 

Greater Hesse. 

762,058 

576.060 

1,338,118 

82 ,518 

124,777 

207,295 

Wiirttemberg- 
Baden 

793,503 

563.838 

1,357,341 

103,903 

176,912 

280,815 


Area surveyed 

Placements during the month 

Job openings 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

U. S. Zone 

84.726 

39,675 

124,401 

164,016 

65,230 

229,246 

Bavaria 

36,374 

19.463 

55.837 

88,179 

38.391 

126.570 

Franconia 

15.081 

7,444 

22,525 

26.263 

9,590 

35 .853 

Upper Bavaria; 
Swabia 

14.670 

8,814 

23,484 

50,958 

21,653 

72,611 

Lower Bavaria; 
Upper Palatinate 

6,623 

3,205 

9.828 

10.958 

7,148 

18,106 

Greater Hesse. . . . 

24,891 

10,041 

34,932 

38,328 

13,767 

52.095 

Wiirttemberg- 
Baden 

23,461 

10,171 

33 ,632 

37.509 

13,072 

50.581 


Selected Official References 


Military Government of Germany (U. S. Zone) : Manpower, Trade Unions 
and Working Conditions; Monthly Reports of Military Governor. 
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Great Britain 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 required the Board of 
Trade to establish a national system of employment exchanges. The 
Board was empowered to help labour exchanges maintained by other 
authorities or to take them over by agreement. The Ministry of 
Labour (Transfer of Powers) Order of 1917 gave the Ministry 
of Labour jurisdiction over the employment exchanges. The ex- 
changes were organised in territorial divisions (now known as 
regions). Each divisional area was supervised by a controller, who 
was responsible for the executive control of the employment ex- 
change and branch office work in the area, subject to general direc- 
tions from headquarters. 

In September 1939, the Minister of Labour became the Minister 
of Labour and National Service, and his powers were broadened 
to meet wartime emergency needs. It became his duty to ensure 
that the nation's manpower was properly distributed between the 
armed forces, the civil defence services and essential industries. The 
employment exchanges were the main instrument for mobilising and 
distributing manpower according to changing wartime military and 
production requirements. 

The employment exchange service is now a decentralised or- 
ganisation under the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
The central headquarters of the Ministry controls a network of 
offices covering Great Britain but not Northern Ireland (which has 
a Department of its own)^ nor the Isle of Man. The country is 
divided into 11 regions, whose boundaries conform in the main to 
the standard regional boundaries laid down for all Government 
departments (with certain exceptions) by the Treasury. The eleven 
regional controllers are responsible for the control of all the ex- 
changes in their regions, and within these areas there are, in addi- 
tion to the regional office, district inanpow^er offices, appointments 
offices, employment exchanges, employment offices, branch employ- 
ment offices and local agencies. In 1946, there were 1,405 local 
offices, 536 of which were classified as employment exchanges, 
483 as employ iiient offices, 181 as branch employment offices and 
205 as local agencies. There were also 35 district manpower offices, 
established towards the end of 1941 to give decisions on applica- 
tions for deferment of military service; they survey the man and 
woman-power resources of their districts and control labour supply 
within them so as to ensure the most efficient use and distribution of 
manpower. Their work is closely co-ordinated with the placement 
activities of the employment exchanges. 

' In Northern Ireland the legislation, as well as the methods of applying 
it, relating to unemployment benefits and allowances and the employment 
exchanges system corresponds to that obtaining in Great Britain. In September 
1945, there were 65 free employment agencies comprising 28 employment 
exchanges, 34 paying offices and 3 local agencies. The average number of 
applicants during the year ending September 1945 was 17,950; the number 
of vacancies notified was 52,322 ; and the number of vacancies fill^ was 49,724. 
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In addition, there are 14 appointments offices located in London 
and the main provincial centres. They were established in March 
1942 to fill posts of an administrative, managerial, professional or 
technical character which were not served through the regular 
employment exchange service of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. Their work was closely examined by a special Committee 
on Higher Appointments, and on its recommendations a permanent 
Appointments Department was established and the specialised work 
for persons in these occupational categories was made a permanent 
part of the country’s employment service machinery. There arc 
likewise specialised arrangements for youth placement. The central 
control of juvenile employment services now rests with the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, but the service is administered 
locally under a dual system ; in some areas the employ?nent 
exchanges serve juveniles, in others the local education authorities 


MINISTER OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL .SERVICE 
Parliamentary Secretary 
Permanent Secretary 


DEPUTY SECRETARY 

I 

DEPARTMENTS 


I DEPUTY SECRETARY 

I 

DEPARTMENTS DEPARTMENTS 


Labour Supply 
Tuveniles and Disabled 
Persons 

Training and Interrupted 
Apprenticeships 
Military Recruiting and 
Demobilisation 
Appointments 
Labour Controls 
General Employment Po- 
licy 


Finance 
Solicitors 
Organisation and 
Establishments 


Factory, Safety, 

Health and Welfare 
Industrial Relations 
Statistics 
Overseas 


11 REGIONAL OFFICES 


44 Govern- 35 district 13 regional 
ment train- manpower appoint- 
ing centres, offices. ments 

offices 

31 nursing 
appoint- 
ments 
offices 


536 employment ex- 
changes 

373 resettlement ad- 
vice offices 


483 employ- 181 branch 205 local 
ment offi- employ- agencies 
ces ment 

offices 
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run juvenile employment bureaux. The juvenile service is controlled 
centrally by a Central Juvenile Kmployment Executive, staffed by 
officers of the Ministries of Labour and Education and of the 
Scottish I^Lducation Department. 

Finally, each employment exchange includes a disablement 
rehabilitation officer, responsible for facilitating the training and 
resettlement of disabled persons and applying the provisions of the 
Disabled Persons (b-mployment) Act, 1944. 

The employment exchange service has always been financed on 
a national basis and the staff has been subject to central control. 
In 1944, the staff numbered 5,300 at headquarters and about 
35,000 outside, making a total of about 40,300, including persons 
in the regional and district manpower offices, in the Training 
Department and in the local offices. 

The employment service organisation of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service is indicated broadly in the chart on the prece- 
ding page. 


General functions 

The general function of the employment exchange service is to 
secure a more efficient organisation of the labour market by so as- 
sisting in the direction of the various movements of labour resulting 
from developments and changes in industry and from variations in 
the number of workpeople available for employment that workers 
seeking employment may be placed in touch without avoidable delay 
with employers who can make use of their services and that hard- 
ship caused by unemployment may be prevented as far as possible. 
The service not only brings together employers and workpeople 
within the same town or indusirial area, but, by a system which 
links the exchanges with one another, also assists the movement of 
labour from one district to another so as to meet changes in the 
location of industry, alterations in industrial demand for different 
types of workpeople and heavy seasonal demands for labour in 
certain trades. 

The employment exchanges have a variety of duties connected 
with the following: the periodical collection of data on employment 
conditions ; special surveys of labour supply and demand ; the rein- 
statement in civil employment of ex-service personnel ; the re-em- 
ployment of disabled persons; the placement of juveniles and tech- 
nical and professional workers; the application of existing controls 
of employment ; the provision of occupational advice and guidance 
to workseekers ; and the general promotion of the employment i)oli- 
cies of the Ministry in all fiekls and in co-operation with other 
Government authorities. The exchanges collaborate, for example, in 
applying the Government’s policy concerning the distribution of 
industry, organising workers’ welfare, meeting the particular man- 
power and recruitment problems of individual industries, and carry- 
ing out the training and retraining programme. 

Their tasks became far more varied and numerous in wartime 
and have remained so during the transition to peace, despite the 
contraction of such of their duties as were concerned with military 
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mobilisation and compulsory controls over the employment and dis- 
tribution of civilian manpower. 

Use of the Service 

In the past the facilities of the employment exchange service 
were used almost entirely on a voluntary basis by persons seeking 
work or workers. Recipients of unemployment benefit or allowance 
were required to be registered with an employment exchange, how- 
ever, and from 1938 on, as the result of a Ciovernratnt decision, a 
contractual obligation was placed upon holders of important Govern- 
ment contracts to notify the employment exchanges as and when 
additional labour was required. Considerable attention had been given 
to other methods of widening the use of the facilities offered by 
the exchanges.' 

With the imposition of wartime employment controls, the situa- 
tion was changed completely. Employers and workers in almost all 
industries and occupations were required to make use of the ex- 
changes, and the exchanges were also empowTred to register, call 
for interview and place in selected employment persons not normally 
in the employment market nor already in some form of employment. 

OPERATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES FOR SELECTED PERIODS 


1 Octoher-30 September 


Year 

Nninbcr 

Applicants for 
employment 

Vacancies 

notified 

Vacancies 

filled* 

1937 

1.824.924 

3.084,560 

2,628.443 

1939-1940 

1.117.990 

3,230,178 

2.677.901 

1940-1941 

493.776 

4,998.509 

4,032,815 

1941-1943 

137,811 

7,595,405“ 

7.756.349 

1943-1944 

72.715 

— 

3,043.234 

1944-1945 

95.934 

— 

3.170.633 


* Does not include vacancies in respect of persons under 18 years which were catered 
for by juvenile employment bureaux. 

= Refers only to I Oct. 1941 to 3 Apr. 1943, after which the data are no longer 
available. 


A number of the controls of employment have been retained to 
facilitate the transfer to peace but on the whole the use of the 
service is reverting to its pre-war voluntary basis. The Minister of 
Labour has appealed to employers and workers to continue to make 

' See, for example, Unemployment Insurance Commission: Final Report, 
Cmd. 4185 (London, 1932). 
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full use of the employment exchange facilities, however. In late 
1945, for instance, he made the following statement: 

While it ij no longer obligatory on the majority of men and women to 
take their employment through the local offices of the Ministry of Labour, 
they will be well advised to do so. The employment exchanges, the appointments 
offices and the Technical and Scientific Register have available detailed 
information as to opportunities of employment and as to the relative impor- 
tance of the various jobs from the point of view of the national interest. 
They can give advice both to the worker on the choice of a job and to the 
employer on the labour available and it is in the interest of all concerned 
that this service should continue to be fully used. 

Selected Official References 

Act: Labour Exchanges, 1909. 

Order: Ministry of Labour (Transfer of Powers), 1917. 

Ministry of Labour : Annual Reports (for years up to and including 1939) ; 
Ministry of Labour Gazette (monthly). 


Greece 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

Employment offices acting under the direct supervision of the 
Minister of National Economy were introduced in Greece by a 
Decree of 1922, Attached to each such office was a committee com- 
posed of its director, a representative of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry and a representative of the workers’ organisations; 
it was required to take, or propose, the action necessary for national 
placing and for the creation of employment. In 1932 a further De- 
cree, which is still in force, prescribed the establishment of special 
services with the following functions: placing of salaried employees, 
wage earners and domestic servants; provision of information on 
the state of the employment market in Greece and abroad; and the 
most suitable distribution of manpower between the various districts 
and branches of production. With these objects, employment offices 
were to be established in all towns of over 20,000 inhabitants. In 
1935 it was provided that the Minister of National Economy should 
establish such a service at the office of each labour inspector or sub- 
inspector, but not more than 30 throughout the country. Each of 
these services is administered by a board composed of representa- 
tives of the local municipal council and an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers. The labour inspector or, failing 
him, one of the municipal councillors acts as chairman. The board’s 
duty is to see that the service functions properly and that the rele- 
v^t legislation is applied, to prepare a budget for the employment 
office, to submit to the Ministry of National Economy its views 
concerning any improvements in the working of the service, and to 
maintain close relations with the local organisations of employers 
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and workers and with undertakings in its area. lastly, the Decree 
made the opening and operation of private employment exchanges 
dependent on previous authorisation by the Minister of National 
Economy; within a year of the establishment of a public employ- 
ment office, the private agencies in its area must cease operations. 
At the national level, the employment service was placed under the 
supervision of the Labour and Migration Section of the Directorate 
of Labour and Social Welfare in the Ministry of National Jiconomy. 
A placing scheme for seamen, similarly organised but distinct and 
under the supervision of the Under- Secretary for the Merchant 
Navy, was established by an Act of 1936. 

General Functions 

The employment offices are required to register persons seeking 
employment or wishing to engage personnel, as well as to list the 
industries and undertakings operating in the area, to collect infor- 
mation on the state of the employment market, to publish tables 
showing the number and qualifications of the unemployed and the 
vacancies in the area, to send periodical reports on this subject and 
on the state of the labour market to the Minister of National Eco- 
nomy, and to move unemployed persons from their own area to 
others where labour is required. 

An Act of 13 February 1945, which established an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, provides that the employment offices shall co- 
operate with the new Fund. It also places all engagements of per- 
sonnel under the control of the offices, provided that at least 50 per 
cent, of the persons so placed are unemployed persons in receipt of 
benefit from the Fund. Five days after notifying the employment 
office of his need for additional personnel, an employer is entitled 
to engage workers himself, but he must keep the office informed of 
his action. He must also notify the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
or an employment office when he dismisses a worker. The Fund is 
required to send a list of all registered unemployed, daily, to the 
employment offices, which in turn send to the Fund a daily list of 
the unemployed to whom jobs have been offered. 

The employment offices are required to carry on placing opera- 
tions free of charge and with complete impartiality. As a rule work- 
ers are placed in order of registratioti ; but, among 12 persons suc- 
cessively registered, the office may attempt to give priority either to 
those most suited to the jobs offered by reason of clear occupational 
or physical advantages, or to those who are in the most critical finan- 
cial position because of their personal or family situation or because 
they have been unemployed longer than other persons registered. 
However, though priority within a block of 12 may be given for the 
reasons stated, no employment rpay be provided for those lower 
down on the list until all the 12 applications have been satisfied. 
Requests by employers are met in the order of registration at the 
office. 

The Labour and Migration Section of the Directorate of labour 
and Social Welfare in the Ministry of National Economy, which is 
responsible for supeiyising the employment service, has the following 
functions: to supervise the enforcement of employment legislation; 
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to supplement the work of the employment offices ; to study and re- 
commend measures for the more efficient organisation of the em- 
ployment market; to study, recommend and take action calculated to 
combat or reduce unemployment ; to facilitate migration ; and to pre- 
pare, for publication by the State Statistical Department, monthly 
and annual statistical tables showing the situation as regards unem- 
ployment and migration for the whole country and its various parts. 

Use of the Employment Service 

All undertakings, including those operated by the Government, 
must apply to the employment office of the appropriate area in order 
to engage personnel. If, however, the office cannot satisfy an appli- 
cation within 5 days of its being made, the employer may engage 
personnel without using its services; but he must inform the office 
of his action. The employer must also inform the ITnemployment 
Insurance F'und, or an employment office, within 3 days, of any dis- 
missal of personnel. Fifty per cent, of the persons placed by the 
office must be unemployc(l in receipt of benefit from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund. 

An unemployed person who refuses a job suited to his education, 
vocational training, physical condition and family responsibilities 
loses his right to unemployment benefit. 

Selected OflScial References 

Royal Decree: Employment Offices. 22 September 1922. 

Decree: Employment Offices (Consolidating Act No. 5288 and section 1 of 

Act No. 5598). 8 October 1932. 

Act: Employment Offices (Amendment). 10 June 1935. 

Act: No. 192, Employment Offices (Seamen). 30 September 1936. 

Act: No. 118, Unemployment Insurance. 13 February 1945. 


Hungary 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

In Hungary there have been two distinct employment services 
for many years — one for industry and one for’ agriculture. The 
placement of agricultural workers was in the hands of a centralised 
authority, the National T^mployment Office of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, while the placement of industrial workers was administered 
by a national agency in Budapest and by the various municipalities 
outside the capital, besides which there were several employment 
offices organised by trade unions, employers* organisations and wel- 
fare groups. Several unsuccessful attempts were made, particularly 
during the war, to unify this system on a central national basis. 
However, an Order in (Council (No. 1350/1944) of 5 April 1944 
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declared that ^^placement is a national task^* and that a national 
employment service was therefore needed. The Order reorganised 
placement in industry on a centralised basis, under the authority of 
the Minister of Industry, provided for the replacement of municipal 
employment offices by branches of the national agency (as soon as 
the latter could be established), abolished private profit-making and 
non-profit-making employment agencies (except those for domestic 
servants) and laid down various rules for the administration of the 
employment service. 

Since the war further reorganisation has taken place. An Order 
of 15 August 1945 (No. 6490/1945) transfers the organisation of 
placement in industry to the trade unions, which will operatt* em- 
ployment offices under the general supervision of the Minister of 
Industry. Another (No. 3530/1946) extends the application of 
the first to intellectual as well as industrial workers. Yet another 
(No. 48400/1946) regulates the activities of the em[)loyinent ser- 
vice as set up by the two previous Orders. 

A similar change was made in the agricultural employment ser- 
vice. An Order of 25 October 1945 (No. 10080/1945) transfers 
the administration of this service to the National Alliance of Agri- 
cultural Workers and StmW Landowners, subject to the general 
supervision of the Minister of Agriculture. While it was not consi- 
dered possible to move towards a general unification of the employ- 
ment service, it is expected that the two systems of placement will be 
greatly strengthened by the transfer of authority to the trade unions. 

Placement of Industrial and Intellectual Workers 

Under the new scheme, separate employment offices for each 
occupation must be establi.shed by the trade unions in Budapest and 
in the larger industrial centres. In the other towns, one employment 
office will be set up to carry on placement work for all occupations, 
and branch offices will be set up in the smaller municipalities. The 
placement of apprentices is given special attention. It will be handled 
by special sections of the employment offices or branch offices, in 
Budapest and environs under the control of the Council of Trade 
Unions, and in other localities by a separate section of the employ- 
ment office or branch office. Expenses arising out of the employment 
service work of the trade unions are borne on the budget estimates 
of the Ministry of Industry, which is responsible for inspecting the 
trade union employment offices and for laying down general rules 
governing the utilisation of the labour force. The employment offices 
are bound to comply with these instructions. 

Each trade union and the Council of Trade Unions must prepare 
regulations covering the organisation and administration of its em- 
ployment service work. These regulations are subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Industry. The Council of Trade Unions is gene- 
rally responsible for the adjustment of labour supply and demand. 
It must, moreover, prepare an annual budget for its placement acti- 
vities within the first three months of the fiscal year, and submit this 
to the Minister of Industry. Each employment office must transmit 
regular reports on its operations to the Ministry. 
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Every employment office is to be assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee, composed of equal numbers of employers and workers, and 
with an independent chairman. These committees supervise the 
placement activities of the offices, suggest improvements in the func- 
tioning of the service, and settle disputes arising out of its work. 

The employment offices of the trade unions must operate a free 
placement service and may not discriminate against non-union work- 
ers or employers. It is provided that, with a few exceptions (certain 
categories of public employees, persons employed in positions not 
covered by collective agreements, and those in managerial posts), no 
employer may engage a worker except through the employment ser- 
vice, and in consequence the employment offices have an almost com- 
plete monopoly of the local employment market. If, however, no 
worker can be found for the employer within 3 days, or, in the case 
of an intellectual worker, within 7 days, the employment office must 
give the employer a permit allowing him to find the desired worker 
by his own efforts. Moreover, within 3 days, it must notify the 
Council of Trade Unions of all unsatisfied applications for and offers 
of employment. 

If an employer has in view a particular person to fill a vacancy, 
he may ask the employment office to act merely as an intermediary 
between that person and himself, and the employment office must 
allow him to engage that person, unless the proposed engagement 
would be contrary to the law or to the interests of the worker. 
The employment office must fill vacancies and place unemployed 
persons in chronological order of registration, but must see to it that 
the qualifications of the worker match the requirements of the job. 
However, the Minister of Industry may order that the chronological 
order shall be disregarded in connection with urgent reconstruction 
work. 

All workers in search of jobs must register with a local employ- 
ment office. If no work can be found for an unemployed person near 
his home, he may be placed in another district, but as near to his 
place of residence as possible. To every worker placed in employ- 
ment, the employment office gives an employment sheet, with which 
the worker has to go to his employer within 3 days. The 
employer then signs the sheet and returns it to the employment office 
within 48 hours. Upon termination of the contract, the employer 
must notify the employment office within 3 days. He must also 
do so when he engages a person for a managerial post. 

Placement of Agricultural Workers 

Under the new Order of 25 October 1945, the National Alliance 
of Agricultural Workers and Small Landowners is now responsible 
for the placement of workers in agriculture, forestry, cattle- raising, 
horticulture, viticulture, fruit-growing, sericulture, bee-keeping, and 
other work connected therewith. Local and regional employment 
offices are to be established. If the agricultural employment market 
is of little importance, it may be served by one employment office for 
several localities. A National Inspectorate of Agricultural Labour 
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(formerly the National Employment Office of the Ministry of 
Agriculture) and regional agricultural inspectorates supervise the 
work of the employment offices. Moreover, special committees, 
composed of equal numbers of employers and workers, and of a 
chairman and vice-chairman appointed by the regional and national 
chambers of agriculture, are set up at the national and regional 
levels to control agricultural placement activities. The expenses of 
agricultural employment service work are borne on the budget 
estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Alliance must 
prepare an annual budget to be submitted to the central committee 
in Budapest within the first three months of every year. The central 
committee forwards the budget with its comments to the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The employment offices effect all placements free of charge and 
without discrimination against non-union workers. As in the case 
of industry, no employer may engage a worker except through the 
employment service, but if no worker can be found for the 
employer within 3 days, the employment office must give the em- 
ployer a permit allowing him to find the desired worker through his 
own efforts. No agricultural worker may be employed as unskilled 
labour in industry, mining or commerce, except with the consent of 
the National Inspectorate of Agricultural Labour, and the employ- 
ment offices are responsible for enforcing this provision. 

Every employment office must keep a systematic register of all 
agricultural workers in its area and note any changes of employment ; 
for this purpose, it is given access to the registers of other public 
authorities. It may also collect statistical data on the internal migra- 
tion of workers, such as the number of workers from its district 
who are engaged to work in other localities, and the number of 
workers from other localities who are employed in its own district. 

The Alliance establishes rules of procedure in respect of place- 
ment in co-operation with the employment offices for industry. These 
rules are subject to the Minister’s approval, and the Alliance must 
comply with all the Minister’s legal instructions. 

The National Inspectorate of Agricultural labour receives a 
complete list of all employment offices from the Alliance and general- 
ly supervises all employment service work. It is responsible for 
preparing plans for adjusting labour supply and demand in the 
whole country and for submitting monthly reports on employment 
conditions and annual reports on placement activities to the Minister 
of Agriculture. The regional agricultural inspectorates have similar 
tasks on the regional level. The local employment offices send them 
monthly reports, in prescribed form, on employment conditions 
in their respective areas, and annusd reports on their own activities. 
On the basis of these, the inspectorates in turn prepare monthly 
reports on the employment situation and the progress of agricultural 
work, and annual reports on the work of the employment offices, 
which are forwarded to the National Inspectorate. 

A Central Agricultural Placement Committee works in close 
co-operation with the National Inspectorate of Agricultural labour 
(all its administrative work is done through the Inspectorate), and 
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meets in March, July and October. It is responsible for controlling 
the activities of the National Alliance in respect of employment 
service, discussing the suggestions and proposals of the regional 
committees and taking decisions on them, and making proposals 
to the Minister of Agriculture concerning agricultural unemployment 
and labour shortages and methods of overcoming them. 

Regional agricultural placement committees control the activities 
of the local offices, make suggestions to the Central Committee 
concerning measures to be taken and principles to be followed 
in placement, settle disputes between workers or employers and the 
employment offices, and make proposals on methods to alleviate 
unemployment. They meet at least three times a year, in P^ebruary, 
June and September. 

Selected Official References 

Order: No. 6490/1945. 15 August 1945. 

Order: No. 10080/1945. 25 October 1945. 

Order: No. 3530/1946. 

Order : No. 48400/1946. 1 1 July 1946. 


India 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

In October 1943, the Government of India decided to open em- 
ployment exchanges for technical personnel in .some industrial 
centres. The importance of establishing a public employment service 
was fully appreciated, but the practical difficulties were tremendous. 
Thus 10 exchanges were started on an experimental basis, located 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras, Cawnpore, T-ahore, 
Nagpur, r3elhi, Jamshedpur and Karachi. PLach of the 10 employ- 
ment exchanges was placed under a suitably qualified manager, 
appointed by the national service labour tribunal’ concerned 
(and often, in practice, the tribunars technical inspector). A trades- 
man supervisor, capable of carrying out trade tests for workers 
seeking employment in the main engineering trades, was included 
in the staff as needed. The chairman of the national service labour 
tribunal, the manager and the joint manager constituted a committee 
to which difficulties in operation might be referred. Each employ- 
ment exchange had a local employment committee consisting of two 

‘These tribunals, which were set up to administer the National Service 
(Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, consisted of not less than 3 members 
appointed by the Central (kjvernment, had the lowers of a civil unit and might 
record evidence, administer oaths, enforce the attendance of witnesses, and 
compel the production of documents. 
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representatives of employers, two of workers, one of the provincial 
Government and one Army representative, which was responsible for 
advising on all matters relating to the work of the exchange, including 
the general aspects of the problem of placing. 

The initial success of the experiment was encouraging, and late 
in 1944 the Government of India proposed to undertake a large- 
scale expansion of the network of employment exchanges. In 1945 
it established, under the supervision of the Department of Labour, 
a Directorate for the resettlement and re-employment in civil life 
of demobilised members of the defence services and discharged war 
workers. It was decided to increase the number of exchanges from 
10 to 71 in order to facilitate the registration and placfMiient of 
demobilised persons ; training centres for the staff needed for the 
new exchanges were opened at Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. By 
February 1946, 31 exchanges had been opened, consisting of 1 
central, 9 regional and 21 subregional employment offices. Tt is plan- 
ned to cover otherwise inaccessible areas of the country by mobile 
sections responsible to each subregional employment exchange. Ap- 
pointments branches, dealing with applicants for higher grades of 
administrative, managerial, professional or technical api)ointments, 
have been opened at the central and regional employment exchanges. 

The work of the central and regional sections is supervised by a 
Director-General of Resettlement and lunployment, who is assisted 
by an advi.sory committee con.sisting of representatives of the Central 
and provincial Governments and of employers' and workers' orga- 
nisations, and who has under him, at headquarters, 6 directorates 
dealing with employment offices and statistics, employment, technical 
training, vocational training, publicity, and welfare (follow-up), 
respectively. Committees have been set up, including representatives 
of public authorities, employers and workers, to supervise the 
working of each exchange and to help to develop its usefulness. 

At present, expenditure incurred on the employment exchanges 
is shared almost equally between the Central and provincial Govern- 
ments. However, a major part of the expenses may be borne by the 
Government of India for the next few years since the exchanges 
are doing a great deal of useful work in helping demobilised service- 
men to find employment. Tunphasis is being placed on the training 
of employment office managers and professional employment service 
staff, and the co-operation of the British employment service has 
been enlisted for this purpose. 

General Functions 

hLach of the directorates under the Director-General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment has a clearly defined task to fulfil. The 
Directorate of l^mployment Offices and Statistics integrates and 
directs the work of the central, regional and subregional offices, 
and collects all relevant information pertaining to employment. The 
Directorate of Employment explores new avenues of employment 
and keeps abreast of all post-war development schemes. The Direc- 
torate of Technical Training organises, in collaboration with Govern- 
ment factories, railways, provincial Governments, and civil industry, 
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facilities for further technical training and apprenticeship training 
in factories for such technicians as may need this for civil employ- 
ment. The Directorate of Vocational Training prepares schemes 
for the training of ex-servicemen in non-engineering trades, and 
organises training facilities in collaboration with provincial Govern- 
ments, universities, and private institutions. The Directorate of 
Publicity promotes the employment of the demobilised by the 
Government and private employers. The Directorate of Welfare 
(Follow-up) maintains close liaison with labour welfare organisa- 
tions of the Central and provincial Governments, with a view to 
ensuring that the interests of ex-servicemen in civil employment are 
safeguarded. 

At present, the placement operations of the exchanges are con- 
fined largely to demobilised service personnel and displaced war 
workers, but it is intended to extend the system to cover all kinds 
of work and make the exchanges operate in such a way as to inspire 
confidence among employers and workers. As the exchanges develop 
fully in each province, it is proposed to keep count of both surplus 
and deficit labour supplv in each area and rationalise its emplovment. 
At present, they deal only with unemployed technical person- 
nel : minute classifications are applied to distinguish those coming 
within the scope of operations. As the operations increase and the 
staflf and premises become capable of handling more, the system will 
be extended to the largest class of workers — domestic servants. 

When an exchange finds that it cannot fill a vacancy locally or 
place a certain worker, it must notify the fact with full particulars 
to the centrjil employment exchange, for circulation to other exchan- 
ges. Kmployment exchanges are asked to send to the central exchange 
monthly statistics of the work done by them, as well as a periodical 
return showing the numbers and trade categories of persons for 
whom they are not likely to be able to find employment locally and 
of vacancies which they cannot fill locally. 

Regional exchanges also deal with the placing of demobilised 
army personnel. The occupations in which they are placed include 
the following: (1) agriculture; (2) afforestation; (3) charcoal 
burning; (4) road and building construction carried on by the 
Public Works Department; (5) railway work; (6) teaching, under 
the Educational Department; (7) secretarial work; (8) State 
police; (9) State Military Department; and (10) industrial concerns 
of the State. 

To make placing work more effective, the central employment 
exchange at New Delhi co-ordinates the work of the regional ex- 
changes and acts as an interprovincial clearing house. It issues 
fortnightly lists of service personnel who desire to be considered 
for higher grades of administrative, managerial, professional or 
technical appointments. These lists are distributed to all provincial 
Governments, Central Government departments, employers* asso- 
ciations and important employers throughout the country. The 
central exchange also deals with the registration and placement 
of temporary clerical staff retrenched from the Government of 
India departments in Delhi. 
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Use of the Service 

Registration with the employment exchanges is not compulsory, 
but unemployed technical personnel are encouraged to register. Em- 
ployers, however, are required to notify the employment offices of 
all vacancies for technical personnel (but not for any other type) 
in their establishments as they occur, and to furnish monthly reports 
as to how the vacancies have been filled. They arc not required to 
engage applicants referred to them by the employment exchanges, 
although ffiey are encouraged to apply to the offices for workers 
they desire; however, should an employer reject an applicant referred 
to him by an exchange, he must give reasons for the rejection. V'or 
this purpose, each recommended applicant is supplied wilJi an identi- 
fication card addressed to the employer, to which a reply prepaid 
postcard with the necessary entries is attached. 

There are few data as yet concerning the operations of the 
employment exchange system, but the following give some idea of 
the initial success of the exchanges first established. Reports from 
five of them are available for the period of January to June 1944. 


Centres 

Men registered 

Men placed in 
employment 

— 

— 

Bombay 

1,981 

8T9 

Calcutta 

1,950 

355 

Cawnpore 

706 

79 

Madras 

474 

78 

Delhi 

167 

— 


The use of the service by employers and by workers is wholly 
voluntary. In each locality there has been a steady expansion in the 
use of the exchanges, particularly by employers. All Government de- 
partments and public undertakings have agreed to fill their vacancies 
through the employment exchanges. 

The lack of suitable accommodation for the exchanges and of 
experienced staff is being overcome as the number of the exchanges 
increases. 


Selected Official References 

Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 5, November 1943; Vol. I, No. 8, 
February 1944. 

Government of India, Department of Labour: A Scheme for Setting up a 
Co-ordinated Organisation to Deal with the Resettlement and Re-employ- 
ment in Civil Life of Demobilised Members of Defence Services and 
Discharged Workers Engaged in War Work (Simla, 17 April 194.*)). 
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Iraq 

In accordance with section 31 of the Labour Act No. 72 of 
1936, an employment service was established in Iraq by a Regulation 
No. 37 of 19 May 1946. This regulation provides for the setting-up 
of a permanent Central Employment Board in Baghdad, to advise 
on employment questions. The Board is to meet at least once every 
three months, and is composed of 9 members: 4 employers' repre- 
sentatives representing the four main industries in Iraq, 4 repre- 
sentatives of the workers' organisations, and the Director of the 
Labour Section, who acts as chairman. All members of the Board 
are appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs. Other employment 
boards may be established in other parts of the country; they must 
be composed of 5 members : 2 employers' representatives, 2 workers' 
representatives, and an independent chairman. The Minister may 
establish employment agencies in Baghdad and, where necessary, in 
other parts of the country. 

All unemployed workers seeking employment must register with 
the employment agencies, and all workers who are transferred from 
one industrial undertaking to another must also notify the agencies 
without delay. The owners of industrial establishments must co- 
operate with the employment agencies by submitting to them their 
requests for workers, specifying, if possible, the number of workers 
they desire, and the nature of the work for which they are needed. 
This, however, does not mean that they may not engage workers 
directly, or that they must accept the workers proposed to them by 
the employment agencies if they do not find such workers suitable or 
if they do not satisfy their industrial requirements. 

Selected Official References 

Regulation: No. 37, Establishment of Employment Agencies. 19 May 1946. 


Ireland 

The employment exchanges of Ireland were established under 
the labour Exchanges Act, 1909. The system is administered by, 
and financed on a national basis through, the Department of Industry 
and Commerce. Local offices are maintained in the cities and prin- 
cipal towns of the country. In June 1946, there were free public 
employment offices at 117 centres, including 4 employment exchanges 
in Dublin — 2 for men and 2 for women. 

The offices are responsible for placing unemployed persons in 
available employment, for collecting information in regard to the 
condition and trend of employment and for promoting labour 
transfers as may be necessary to meet the requirements of the eco- 
nomy and of the unemployed workers. 
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The facilities of the service are used on a voluntary basis, except 
that persons claiming or receiving unemployment benefit or allowance 
are required to register for employment. 

The following table indicates the operations of the employment 
exchanges and branch offices during the period 1939-1945. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE OPERATIONS, 1939- 1945 


Period 


5 weeks ended 30 Dec. 1930 
5 weeks ended 29 June 1940 
4 weeks ended 28 Dec. 1940 
4 weeks ended 28 June 1941 
4 weeks ended 27 Dec. 1941 
4 weeks ended 27 June 1942 
4 weeks ended 26 Dec. 1942 
4 weeks ended 26 June 1943 

4 weeks ended 24 June 1944 

5 weeks ended 30 Dec. 1944 
5 weeks ended 30 June 1945 


Vacancies 

Vac.incies 

notifie<l 

filled 

33^62 

33^870 

8,779 

7,7-17 

22,093 

22,549 

4,781 

4,885 

17,781 

17,359 

4,652 

4,520 

14,679 

14,715 

3,193 

3,077 

2.715 

2,604 

13,504 

13,735 

3,271 

3,088 


Selected Official References 


Act: Labour Exchanges, 1909. 


Italy 

Legislative Basis and General Organisation 

A Decree of 1916 provided in Italy for the payment of subsidies 
to employment offices opened by provincial or local authorities, 
employers' and workers' trade organisations acting jointly or in 
collaboration, and charitable associatioii :. In 1918 the existing offices 
came under the supervision of the Government, which undertook to 
open new ones in places where the state of the employment market 
so required; and a joint board was set up at each employment 
office. In 1919 the placing and unemployment insurance services were 
co-ordinated and placed under a National Office, administered by a 
central committee and an executive council. The provincial employ- 
ment and unemployment councils, the local employment offices and 
boards and the unemployment insurance funds were subordinate to 
the National Office, which collaborated closely with the department 
of the Commissioner-General for Emigration. 

A further reorganisation took place in 1928 and 1929 under 
Decrees which provided that the employment offices should be located 
at the offices of the workers' unions; the co-ordination of their 
activity on a regional and national basis was to be in the hands of 
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the Ministry of Corporations, which would act in agreement with the 
office of the Commissioner for Internal Migration and Settlement 
and the other ministries concerned, after consulting the corporations. 
Use of the employment offices was compulsory both for employers 
and for workers. There were also special offices for certain classes 
of occupations — in the rice industry, the entertainments industry 
and commercial employment. 

This scheme remained largely unchanged until the war. After 
the abolition of the Fascist trade union system, however, and 
pending the full adaptation of Italian legislation to the democratic 
principles of the new regime, the placing of workers was entrusted 
to the regional and provincial employment offices established first 
of all in Sicily by the Allied Military Government (General Order 
No. 8 of 25 September 1943) and subsequently in the other liberated 
regions. The activity of these offices is co-ordinated and supervised 
by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, acting locally through 
the labour inspection services. 

General Functions 

The regional offices, which now number 13, are required to 
consider ways and means of ensuring the free organisation and free 
representation of the workers, to co-ordinate the work done and the 
information and statistics collected and compiled by the provincial 
labour offices, to prepare the issue of reports and bulletins concerning 
labour questions, to act as arbitrators, conciliators or mediators in 
industrial disputes of particular economic importance or affecting 
a whole region, and in general to perform any duties allotted to them. 

The provincial offices, established in every province, are required 
to collect data and compile statistics concerning manpower, to 
establish local offices for the registration and distribution of labour, 
to act as conciliators, mediators or arbitrators in industrial disputes 
and in general to perform any duties allotted to them. 

The employment offices are required to register and place workers 
free of charge, and to ensure priority employment for the class of 
persons known as reduci ( former deportees, internees and resistance 
fighters). A Legislative Decree of 5 March 1946 provides that 
10 per cent, of the jobs in each establishment must be reserved for 
these persons. 


Selected Official References 

Decree: No. 2214, Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 19 
October 1919. 

Decree: No. 1003, Emplojmient Exchanges. 29 March 1928. 

Decrees: Nos. 2333 and 2393, Employment Exchanges (Regulations). 9 De- 
cember 1929. 

General Order of Allied Military Government, No. 8, Labour Relations. 
24 September 1943. 

Legislative Decrees: Engagement of Former Deportees, Internees and Parti- 
sans. 4 August 1945, 14 February and 5 March 1946. 
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Netherlands 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The first national employment office system in the Netherlands 
was established by Royal Decree of 1916, and consisted of a 
Directorate of Unemployment Insurance and Placing, wdth district 
and local offices. In 1930 an Act regulating employment exchanges 
required each local authority administering a commune with not 
less than 15,000 inhabitants to have a public employment office, 
while smaller communes were required to have an agency for the 
same object. Several communes could set up an employment office 
jointly. The activity of these local services was co-ordinated by the 
district offices, and that of the whole scheme by the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Employment Exchanges Department, assisted 
by the Central Auxiliary Board for Employment Exchange Work 
and Migration; the State Department appointed the directors of the 
local offices. Early in 1940 there were 43 employment offices, each 
covering from 2 to 42 communes. 

The system was thoroughly revised by an Order of 24 September 
1940, which placed it on a far more centralised basis. The Order 
established a State Employment Office as a section of the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, to administer the employment service, pro- 
vide vocational guidance, and help to find jobs which would enable 
the holders to acquire occupational skills. The State Employment 
Office consisted of a central service and regional offices, each of 
which was required to set up a vocational guidance section. All free 
private employment exchanges not charging fees had to obtain the 
approval of the Secretary-General of the Department of Social 
Affairs, who was also empowered to withdraw permits previously 
issued to fee-charging employment agencies. During the whole of 
the occupation period the State Employment Office played an im- 
portant part in the control of manpower and the application of the 
compulsory labour scheme. 

The employment service was reorganised by an Order of 17 July 
1944, which retained the State Employment Office and made it 
responsible for placement, vocational training, retraining and reha- 
bilitation, and any other duties that may be entrusted to it. The 
Office is under a Director-General, who is responsible to the Minister 
of Social Affairs and assisted by a central auxiliary and advisory 
board. This body, which must comprise at least two delegates from 
representative associatiot>s of employers and an equal number from 
representative associations of workers, advises the Minister of 
Social Affairs and the Director-General, either at their recjuest or on 
its own initiative. Under the State Employment Office there arc 
local offices and agencies, with a director appointed by the Minister 
at the head of each and a board — composed in the same manner 
as the central board — attached to the director in a similar advi.sory 
capacity. 
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General Functions 

The employment offices are responsible for the registration and 
placing of unemployed workers according to the rules summarised 
below under '"Use of the Service*'. 

Further, the Director-General of the State Employment Office 
is required to provide for the establishment of workshops and the 
organisation of training, retraining and rehabilitation courses. The 
local authorities must provide premises for this purpose, and em- 
ployers must make arrangements so far as possibilities in their 
establishments permit. Both the authorities and the employers are 
entitled to compensation for such help at rates fixed by the Minister 
of Social Affairs. The State Employment Office appoints the persons 
to take charge of vocational training, after consulting with the em- 
ployers. The regional offices and local agencies direct the persons 
who are to attend these courses, and the Director-General of the 
State Office decides the amounts payable to them plus any necessary 
allowance for travelling expenses. 

Under an Order of 5 October 1945 the Minister of Social Affairs 
may instruct the Director-General of the State Employment Office 
to arrange for the reinstatement in their jobs, or the re-employment, 
of persons whose employment came to an end against their will 
after 9 May 1940, or earlier if the reason was mobilisation for 
active service. 

The same Order also requires the employment service to super- 
vise the termination of contracts of employment, such termination 
being subject to the previous consent of the director of a regional 
office. The director consults the labour inspection service, which in 
turn consults representatives of the organisations of the employers 
and workers concerned. The Minister of Social Affairs may also 
order that the conclusion of contracts of employment with workers 
or groups of workers specified by himself shall be subject to the 
approval of the director of the regional labour office (except in 
cases of reinstatement, mentioned above). 

The Director-General of the State Employment Office and the 
central auxiliary and advisory board are responsible for the admi- 
nistration of the State Unemployment Insurance Fund. At the 
regional and local levels, the supervision of the unemployed is carried 
out through the regional employment offices and local agencies, 
where all unemployed workers are registered. 

The Director-General of the State Employment Office is required 
to report, as soon after the close of each year as he can, on place- 
ment, vocational training, retraining and rehabilitation, and on un- 
employment insurance. 


Use of the Service 

Any worker whose employment terminates is required to inform 
the regional employment office, or the agency covering the district of 
his home or place of residence, within 3 days of such termination, 
unless he has meanwhile found other employment. An unemployed 
worker must accept any job considered suitable by the director of 
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the regional labour office or of the agency where he is registered 
(engagement on projects undertaken for or with the aid of the 
State Department for the provision of employment will be considered 
suitable employment). If a worker has serious objections to a job 
allotted to him, the director of the regional employment office or 
local agency will consult the advisory board. The worker must accept 
the board's decision; but if the director objects, he may refer the 
matter to the Director-General of the State Employment Office, 
whose decision is binding. The worker is not obliged to enter the 
employment in question until a final decision has been issued. If 
necessary, his travelling expenses will be refunded to him. 

Workers registered as unemployed must comply with instructions 
from the regional employment office or local agency to attend courses 
of vocational training, retraining or rehabilitation. 

A worker not complying with the above rules loses his right 
to unemployment assistance in any form. 

An employer who wishes to dismiss a member of his per- 
sonnel must first obtain the consent of the director of a regional 
employment office. The same applies to workers who wish to leave 
their employment. Such consent is however not required: (a) if 
the reason for cancellation of the contract is serious misconduct; 
(b) if such cancellation is agreed by both parties; if it is due 
to the reinstatement of the worker in his previous job; or (d) in 
case of cancellation of the contract of a female worker engaged 
after 9 May 1940 to take the place of a man. 

Before the war, statistical data concerning employment and 
unemployment were published in the annual reports of the State 
Unemployment Insurance and Employment Exchanges Department. 
Since the war, although the Director-General is supposed to submit 
annual reports, the exceptional conditions obtaining in the country 
immediately after the liberation have hitherto rendered it impossible 
to publish any figures regarding the work of the employment service. 

Selected Official References 

Act: Employment Exchanges, No, 433. 29 November 1930. 

Order of Secretary-General of Department of Social Affairs: Employment 

Exchanges. 24 September 1940. 

Decree: Employment Exchanges and Industrial Rehabilitation. 17 July 1944. 
Decree: Labour Relations. 5 October 1945. 


New Zealand 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

An Act to establish a National Employment Service for the pur- 
pose of promoting and maintaining full employment (No. 9 of 1945) 
was adopted in New Zealand on 12 November 1945. 
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Before the war, employment service activities were governed by 
the Employment Promotion Act of 1936. This Act established for 
the first time an employment service comparable to those in other 
countries. A State Placement Service was set up under the Em- 
ployment Division of the I-abour Department. By 1940, the Service 
consisted of 48 local offices and many suboffices operated through 
post offices in outlying areas. Under the 1936 Act, the administration 
of unemployment benefits was also centred in the labour Depart- 
ment; the Social Security Act of 1938 repealed this provision, 
however, placing the unemployment benefit activities in the Social 
Security Department, while the vState Placement Service remained 
under the Labour Department, which was also responsible for un- 
employment relief work projects 

After the outbreak of war, a National Service Department was 
set up and in 1940 became responsible for organising the country’s 
human resources for war purposes. To carry out this task, it took 
over the headquarters and network of placement offices of the 
Placement Service of the Labour Department. In 1942, with the 
introduction of extensive controls over industrial manpower, the 
Employment Division of the National Service Department was con- 
verted into the Industrial Man- Power Division; the employment 
offices were replaced by a network of 22 district manpower offices, 
which carried out the employment service functions required under 
the wartime Man-Power Regulations. Later, the district offices were 
grouped around 3 regional offices, located at Christchurch, Auckland 
and Wellington. The total personnel of the service increased from 
421 on 31 March 1941 to 1,055 on 31 March 1945; of these totals, 
the district office personnel accounted for 165 and 774, respectively. 

At the end of the war, immediate action was taken to reorganise 
the country’s employment service facilities for post-war purposes. 
The Employment Act of 1945, mentioned above, set up the National 
Employment Service, which is now in process of establishment and 
will take over the manpower machinery of the National Service 
Department. The Service is established on a centralised basis as a 
new department of State under the Minister of Employment, who 
is responsible for the administration of the Act. The Leader of the 
Legislative Council has slated that, while it was not absolutely 
necessary to set up a new department, the Government considered it 
desirable, in view of the importance of the matters with which it is 
to deal, to set it up as a separate department rather than as an 
appendage to an existing department. A Director of Employment 
acts as the administrative head of the department. The expenses 
of the Service are borne entirely by the central Government. 

The Minister of Employment is authorised to appoint advisory 
councils or advisory committees to assi.st in administering the Act. 

General Functions 

The main task of the National Employment Service, as outlined 
in the Employment Act, is “to promote and maintain full employ- 
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merit at all times'". To this end, the department is required to do the 
following : 

(a) provide a complete employment service for the purpose of placing 
workers in employment, assisting employers to secure labour, assisting em- 
ployer^ to provide employment, assisting persons in all sections of the com- 
munity to find better or more suitable employment (whether in professional, 
technical, supervisory, or any other capacities), and assisting persons who 
require occupational readjustment or training or other assistance to enable 
them to continue or resume full-time employment; 

(b) make surveys and forecasts of the classes of employment from time 
to time required or available or likely to be required or available, whether in 
industry or otherwise, and do all things deemed necessary or expedient for 
the purpose of placing suitable and qualified persons in sucli employment 
on a voluntary basis; 

(c) generally do all things deemed necessary or expedient for the pur- 
pose of promoting and maintaining full employment, whether by facilitating 
the better location or availability of employment in relation to the labour 
available or otherwise howsoever. 

The department is also authorised to establish, maintain, and 
operate hostels and other residential or boarding establishments for 
workers and to provide a home-aid service, by making the services 
of workers employed in such establishments available for domestic 
and other work in cases of emergency and in other special cir- 
cumstances. 

In outlining the work to be done by the new Service, the T.eader 
of the Legislative Council stated that the Service would *‘carry 
out the functions that in past years were carried out to some extent, 
but not so fully as is now proposed, by the placement offices". The 
Service will go beyond the mere finding of jobs. It is empowered 
to take other measures for making employment available. It may, 
for example, make recommendations to the Government as to what 
should be done to decentralise employment and to increase job 
opportunities in particular areas. It may also suggest the extension 
of public works if, from its knowledge and experience of the em- 
ployment situation, it considers the conditions warrant it and 
there is no other suitable opportunity of finding complete employ- 
ment for the time being. 

Use of the Service 

Before the war, persons seeking unemployment benefit were 
required to register with the State Placement Service; this require- 
ment will also apply to registration of claimants with the National 
Employment Service. Employers are now free to use the Service 
or not, as they prefer, and so far they have given ready support 
to its establishment. In defending the Employment Bill before the 
Legislative Council, the Leader of the Council stressed the fact that 
the Service would be used on a voluntary basis and would not be 
given powers of compulsion, except the negative one of regarding 
as voluntarily unemployed, and thus not entitled to unemployment 
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benefit, those persons who refused suitable employment olfered them 
through the Service. 

No statistics are available to show operations under the Employ- 
ment Service now being set up, but some data are available to 
indicate the use made of the placement facilities which preceded 
the new Service. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS FILLED WITH PRIVATE EMPLOYERS 
BY THE STATE PLACEMENT SERVICE 

May 1936 — December 1941 


Nature of placement 

1936 

May- 

Dec. 

1937 

Jan.- 

Dee. 

1988 

Jan.- 

Dee. 

1939 

Jan.- 

Dec. 

1940 

Jan.- 

Dee. 

1941 

Jan.- 

Dee. 

Permanent (of three 
months* duration or 
more) 

9.530 

17.650 

12,885 

11,370 

10.827 


Temporary (of more than 
one week’s duration but 
less than 3 months) 

5,384 

1 

12,051 

9,416 

8,569 

9,224 

9,207 

Casual (up to one week’s 







duration) 

4,329 

17,092 

17,354 

12,879 

11,262 

10,293 

Total 

19.24.1 

46.793 

39,655 

32,818 

31,313 



During the year ended 31 March 1942, 33,531 (29,134 male 
and 4,397 female) persons registered with the Service as applicants 
for employment. 

In 1942, wartime employment controls were extended to cover 
most of the available labour force and the use of the manpower 
offices. From the inception of industrial manpower control in 
January 1942 until 31 March 1945, 168,612 directions of employees 
were issued by the district manpower officers; of these, 149,533 were 
complied with. The work of the Department increased in the 12 
months before 31 March 1945 because of repatriation programmes; 
some 78,154 directions of men to industry were made. 


Selected Official References 

National Service Department: Reports (on activities under the National 
Service Emergency Regulations 1940, the Emergency Reserve Corps 
Regulations 1941, and the Industrial Man- Power Emergency Regulations 
1942 and 1944) for the years 1943, 1944 and 1945. 

Parliamentary Debates, Second Session, 1945, of the Legislative Council on 
the Employment Bill, 31 October 1945 (Wellington). 

Public Acts of New Zealand, 9 Geo. VI, Emplo 3 nnent Act. No. 9 of 1945. 
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Norway 


Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

In Norway, employment offices were originally set up in various 
communes in accordance with an Act of 1906. Before the War 
of 1939-1945, there were some 50 communal offices, with 5 clearing 
areas in various parts of the country, and general supervision of 
the employment service work was exercised through the Inspector 
of Employment Exchanges of the Ministry of Social Affairs. Th<‘ 
service was centralised on a national basis after the occupation 
of Norway in 1940, and its machinery and functions were 
strengthened and adapted to the needs of the occupying authorities 
and of the wartime economy of the country. The liberation Govern- 
ment took action to retain the employment service at a high level of 
strength and to reorganise its work in terms of the social and 
economic objectives of reconstruction. Finally, in May 1945, a 
series of provisional decrees were issued to govern the organisation 
and operation of the employment service machinery. The basic Act 
of 1906 is still in force, but the service remains centralised on a 
national basis as it has been since 1940. 

By a provisional Decree of 4 May 1945, the employment service 
was placed under the control of a provisional Manpower Directorate, 
which is supervised by a board of directors consisting of a chair- 
man (who is the Manpower Director) and 6 members, of whom 
2 are representative of employers* organisations eind 2 of workers* 
organisations. The Directorate is required to follow any rules and 
regulations laid down by the Crown and to carry out the day-to-day 
work of the employment service in accordance with the general 
policy decisions of the board of directors. 

There is a national Economic Co-ordinating Council on which 
the employment service is represented. This Council is responsible 
for advising Government departments and boards and for laying 
down the general lines of policy to be followed to ensure co- 
ordination of public activities in the economic and social field. 

In each county, the employment service is organised under a 
board of directors of 3 to 5 members, including at least one repre- 
sentative of the towns, one of the trade unions and one of em- 
ployers* organisations. 

Local employment offices function within each county under a 
secretary whose duties are outlined by a Royal Resolution. Their 
work is under the supervision of the communal unemployment coun- 
cil or a selected committee of this council. 

General Functions 

According to a Royal Resolution of 4 May 1945 concerning 
instructions to the Manpower Directorate, its main task is to organise 
and regulate the national employment market and to assist wherever 
possible in planning and undertaking measures to promote employ- 
ment. The Directorate is to act as the official public employment 
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service on a provisional basis and periodically to obtain and analyse 
information on employment and unemployment. It is instructed to 
keep fully informed of, and to seek to co-ordinate, plans of other 
central Government agencies (such as the departments responsible 
for transport and communications, forestry, defence, etc.) in regard 
to public works and to assist in the carrying out of these plans, 
and also to perform the same functions in respect of county and 
commercial agencies. The Directorate must be kept fully informed 
about reconstruction plans and their execution and must assist, as 
necessary, in these plans. It is instructed to obtain information con- 
cerning the reasons for changes in employment, nationally and 
locally, and to suggest means of preventing unemployment and 
promoting employment. Moreover, it is required to draw up pro- 
grammes for manpower distribution and redistribution where 
shortages of manpower exist and to plan the timing of the under- 
taking of public projects in the light of employment conditions. 

The central board of directors is responsible for issuing monthly 
statements on the employment situation and for making decisions on 
proposals for regulations or other rules put forward by the Man- 
power Directorate. It appoints and pays the secretariat of the 
Directorate, exercises general control over the finances of the em- 
ployment service, reports to the Ministry of Social Affairs on the 
activities of the service, and deals with complaints arising out of 
the work of the service. The county board of directors is the execu- 
tive organ of the Manpower Directorate and carries out the duties 
delegated to it by the Directorate. Each board is instructed to investi- 
gate and analyse employment trends in the county, to determine the 
possibilities of improving the employment situation and to co-operate 
in the work of the county unemployment councils so far as their 
work enters into employment service work. 

The Royal Resolution setting forth the general lines of county 
employment service organisation provides for a county employment 
office manager (who may be a member of the board of directors, 
though not the chairman or an employers’ or workers’ represen- 
tative), responsible under the central Manpower Directorate for the 
conduct of employment service work within the county and for co- 
ordinating the work with that of other Government agencies con- 
cerned with employment and unemployment. 

Use of the Service 

According to present regulations, an employer is required to 
notify a local employment office of his labour requirements and to 
supply the office with any information it may request concerning 
the labour force employed by him. He is required to submit reports 
to the local office concerning his engagements of workers and 
terminations of employment. These obligations apply to employers 
generally, though certain employers or groups of employers may be 
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exempted or the scope of the restrictions otherwise limited, by 
Decree. 

The Crown is authorised to issue regulations that all unemployed 
persons must register with the local employment office in their 
area of residence and also to require all employable persons, regard- 
less of their employment status, to register for employment. Such 
regulations may be general or limited to particular localities, occupa- 
tions or industries. 


Selected Official References 

Act: Employment Exchanges. 12 June 1906. 

Order: Employment Exchanges. 8 October 1940 (repealed, 4 May 1945). 
Provisional Instructions: Temporarily Supplementing Act of 12 June 1906. 
4 May 1945. 

Royal Resolution: Manpower Directorate (Rules). 4 May 1945. 

Royal Resolution: Communal Committees of Manpower Directorate (Rules). 
4 May 1945. 

Royal Resolution: County Employment Committees (Rules). 4 May 1945. 
Provisional Instructions: Provisional Manpower Directorate. 4 May 1945. 


Poland 


Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

A Decree of 2 August 1945 provides that placement shall be the 
exclusive responsibility of the employment offices under the control 
of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. Private employment 
agencies, whether fee-charging or free, are prohibited, with the 
exception of certain trade union agencies. Public employment offices 
are divided into three categories: 14 main employment offices are 
located in the principal cities ; 49 local sections have been established 
in other important centres; and approximately 300 local offices 
have been organised by the autonomous local authorities. A General 
Employment Office was provided for by the Decree, but has not 
yet been established. 

Every employment office is placed under the authority of a 
director, and is divided into one administrative section and one 
labour section. Its decisions may be revised by the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare, who will surrender this power to the 
General Employment Office when it is created. 
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General Functions 

It is the duty of the employment offices to administer the em- 
ployment policy of the State and to organise free public placement, 
both for unemployed workers and for apprentices. For this pur- 
pose, they must register all vacancies and work seekers, classifying 
the latter according to their work certificates or vocational qualifi- 
cations. They must give full information to the workers concerning 
the positions offered to them, and to the employers concerning 
prospective workers. They are also responsible for assembling in- 
formation on the employment market and for distributing the 
available manpower in accordance with the needs of the national and 
local employment situation. 

If an employment office is unable to fill vacancies with workers 
from its own district, it must send a list of the unfilled vacancies to 
a central clearing office at the Ministry of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare, and, if possible, data supplied by the employers concerning 
conditions of employment, wages and housing facilities. These are 
communicated to employment offices throughout the country. When 
the necessary workers are found in other districts, the competent 
office is immediately notified. If it considers an applicant to be suita- 
ble for the work to be performed, he is given a card which enables 
him to travel to his destination at a reduced rate. 

Use of the Service 

A Decree of 8 January 1946, introducing compulsory labour, 
requires all Polish men between 18 and 55 years of age, and all 
Polish women between 18 and 45 years of age, to register at their 
local employment office, but there are a number of exceptions, includ- 
ing deputies to the National Council of the country, members of the 
armed forces on active service, judges, attorneys, assessors, officials 
of the State and communal administrations, workers in undertakings 
under the control of the State or of the autonomous local authorities, 
professors, professional workers, persons working in agriculture, 
forestry, cattle-raising or horticulture and members of their families, 
members of the clergy, and persons who have already registered in 
accordance with other labour service regulations. The following 
categories of persons must register, but may not be called upon to 
perform labour service : teachers in private schools, the owners and 
workers in industrial, commercial and handicraft undertakings 
deemed to be of national importance, students, sick and disabled 
persons, expectant and nursing mothers and women entrusted with 
the care of a child of under 14 years of age, and married women 
keeping house for a family of at least three persons. 

All other registered persons may be called upon by the employ- 
nient service to perform work of any type suited to their qualifica- 
tions for not more than two years. They may indicate the kind of 
work they would like to do and select their place of employment if 
the employment office sends them away from their usual residence. 
They are paid wages not lower than those paid to other persons 
employed on similar work in the same branch of activitiy. 
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All employers must notify the employment offices of all vacancies 
and new engagements of workers within three days. Priority in 
placement is given to the following categories of workers: those 
who have special physical and vocational qualifications, those who 
are unemployed, those who have participated in the war for the 
liberation of Poland, those who have large families, and those who 
have been registered for the longest time. Employers have a right 
to refuse candidates proposed by the employment service if they 
deem them unsuitable. If a worker refuses work offered to him by 
the employment office, without sufficient reason, his name is struck 
off the register. 

Although no detailed statistics have yet been published concern- 
ing the activities of the employment service, about 100,000 persons 
are, according to the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, 
registered with the offices (in 1946); some 60,000 of these are 
women. The employment offices register a monthly average of 
60,000 applications for work, and place some 50,000 workers in 
employment. It is estimated that the actual number of unemployed 
workers in the country is about 200,000 to 300,000. 

Selected Official References 

Order of Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Transfer of Activities 
of Employment Offices. 29 April 1945. 

Consolidated text of Act of 17 March 1932: Assistance to Disabled Persons, 

7 June 1945. 

Decree: Employment Offices. 2 August 1945. 

Decree: Partial Demobilisation. 10 August 1945. 

Order of Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Placement of Workers 
and Apprentices. 24 September 1945. 

Decree: Registration and Obligation to Work. 8 January 1946. 

Instruction of Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Labour Clearing. 
26 March 1946. 

Order of Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Organisation of Employ- 
ment Offices. 29 April 1946. 


Sweden 


Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

In Sweden, a number of public employment offices had been set 
up by degrees in the provinces and in certain mtmicipalities before 
World War I, and some co-ordination of their work was obtained 
through the conditions governing the grant of State subsidy, for 
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which provision was first made in 1906, and which was extended 
by the Royal Notifications of 30 June 1916 and 16 May 1918. 

The public employment offices were placed on a compulsory 
basis by an Act of 16 June 1934. Under this Act, public employment 
offices must be maintained by each provincial council and by those 
cities which are not represented on a provincial council; each em- 
ployment office had a head office and a number of branch offices and 
agents. The Social Board of the Ministry of Social Affairs was 
given the authority of inspection and was responsible for the super- 
vision and control of the offices. Each employment office was managed 
by a governing body of 4 members, 4 substitutes and a chairman 
(nominated by the Social Board) and vice-chairman, with equal 
representation of employers and workers. Most of the operating 
expenses were met by the provincial councils, but certain incidental 
expenses could be recovered from the State expenditure on 

forms and stationery, telegraph and telephone, and, under certain 
conditions, on the transport of workers going to a job in a new 
locality) . 

As a result of war changes in the employment market, it was 
considered desirable to centralise the employment service on a 
national basis and to increase its effectiveness by setting up a 
central body with the necessary authority to ensure uniformity and 
deal with questions concerning the distribution and employment of 
the available labour supply. Accordingly, by a decision of the Govern- 
ment of 7 May 1940, the service was shifted to a central national 
basis. The Employment Market Commission of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs was changed from a consultative to an administrative 
body and given the responsibility for directing and controlling the 
employment service. Since its centralisation, there has been a great 
expansion of the employment service organisation, particularly in 
the strengthening of the local facilities. 

Ernployment agents have been appointed to an additional 80 
localities, and in about the same number of localities branch employ- 
ment offices have been substituted for the agents. By the middle 
of 1946, there were 221 branch offices, 465 employment agents 
performing almost the same tasks as the branch offices, and another 
550 agents attached to a branch office or to an agent performing 
branch office work. 

At the provincial level, special committees acting as “provincial 
labour boards” under the National Service Act of 30 December 1939, 
are responsible for directing the work of the local employment offi- 
ces and agents. There are 25 such boards, each controlling a pro- 
vincial office of the service. The boards also advise the Employment 
Market Commission on employment organisation questions and place- 
ment in their respective regions. Each of the provincial boards con- 
sists of a chairman and two members (with substitutes) nominated by 
the CJoyernment but appointed only after consultation with the em- 
ployers' and workers' organisations of the province. An executive 
officer (the director), nominated by the Employment Market Com- 
mission and attached to each board acts as manager of the provin- 
cial office. 
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The working expenses and staff of the employment offices are 
borne by the State, and the work of the service is under national 
supervision and control exercised under the direction of the central 
Commission, through the provincial labour boards. The Plmployment 
Market Commission is responsible for the inspection of the service 
and the general fonnulation of poli^. The total personnel of the 
employment service increased from 4z5 in 1940 to 2,163 in 1945. 

The employment service has also been reinforced by various 
kinds of specialised arrangements. There are now 4 special em- 
ployment offices for seamen, attached to the 4 chief employment 
offices at Stockholm, Goteborg, Malmo, and Halsingborg: special 
advisers have been appointed to the provincial labour boards to im- 
prove the placement work of the women's section ; and social cura- 
tors have been attached to the provincial offices to assist in the place- 
ment of disabled persons. Juvenile employment offices have been 
set up in 20 provinces and a particular effort has been made to 
improve their staff and methods of work; and a special youth place- 
ment division has been created in the national headquarters of the 
service. A special placement serv'icc for salaried employees has been 
set up with headquarters in Stockholm and regional offices in the 
provinces, and the specialised placement arrangements for teachers 
and students have been integrated in this broader service. Also, 
special offices for artistes and musicians have been set up in 9 cities. 
All these specialised arrangements have been established as an in- 
tegral part of the general public employment service, and their work 
is co-ordinated with that of the non-specialised employment offices. 

The public employment service has maintained close relations 
with organisations of workers and employers. Representatives of 
these organisations sit as members of the Employment Market 
Commission and the provincial labour boards. In addition, advisory 
bodies are attached to these institutions, comprising a number of re- 
presentatives of employers and workers from different branches of 
economic activity. Furthermore, it is the custom of the Commission, 
before taking any important decision, to discuss the matter with the 
central employers' and workers' organisations. 

General Functions 

Until the outbreak of war in 1939, the employment offices per- 
formed work which was for the most part connected with the placing 
of unemployed persons in receipt of some form of public assistance. 
While the aim was to give the employer the best workers and the 
worker the job for which he was best suited, in practice the de- 
pressed level of employment through most of the years preceding 
the outbreak of war meant that the offices were preoccupied with 
many routine duties connected with unemployment assistance. 

With the centralisation of the employment service under the 
Employment Market Commission in 1940, the service took on many 
new responsibilities and the character of its functions was altered. 
It was charged with administering national service under the Na- 
tional Service Act and with allocating the supply of civilian labour 
to increase the number of workers available for essential work. The 
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employnient offices took the initiative in promoting the removal, 
where necessary, of workers to other places or their transfer to other 
occupations or industries and endeavoured to make full use of labour 
which would otherwise not be fully utilised. At the request of the 
Government, the Commission has drawn up plans for facilitating 
labour mobility, including industrial training and retraining schemes, 
and for the provision of vocational guidance through the employ- 
ment offices. It also expanded its informational tasks, compiling a 
register of undertakings and of the available labour supply. It was 
drawn into much closer contact with the work of other public au- 
thorities, at all administrative levels, and strengthened its machinery 
for collaborating with management and labour. 

For the most part, the expansion of function which took place 
during the war will be retained in the post-war perio<l, though the 
specific wartime tasks connected with defence mobilisation have dis- 
appeared or decreased in importance. The TCmployment Market Com- 
mission, following general policy instructions of the Government, 
plans to continue to broaden the tasks of the service in the technical 
organisation of employment and to continue to develop its co-opera- 
tion in the general planning and application of employment policy. 
It considers the employment service a key instrument in promoting 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment. 

Use of the Sennee 

The use of the service is voluntary except that, under present 
limployment Market Commission regulations, employers are bound 
to notify the service of the engagement and termination of services 
of workers, and unemployed workers who are applicants for unem- 
ployment benefit or allowance or transfer or retraining assistance 
are required to register with a public em]>loyment office. Since 1940, 
the reporting of vacancies has increased by 100 per cent., the appli- 
cations for employment by 70 per cent., and the placements made 
through the service by over 100 per cent., as indicated in the fol- 
lowing tables: 

ACTIVITIES OF THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1939-1944 


Period 

Applicants 

Vacancies 

Placements 

Oct. 1939 — Sept. 

1940 

1.088,637 

634.519 

505.182 

“ 1940 — “ 

1941 

1.440.088 

700.859 

569.163 

“ 1941 — 

1942 

1.487.911 

928.771 

730.859 

“ 1942 — “ 

1943 

1.454.315 

1.141.862 

909.805 

“ 1943 — 

1944 

1.524,103 

1.100,779 

891.865 

•• 1944 — •* 

1945 , 

1.722.796 

1.301.805 

1.068,333 


Source: Reports to the I.L.O. of the Swedish Government on the application of the 
Unemployment Convention, 1019. 
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Qassified by occupation, the figures for the calendar year 1945 
were as follows : 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1945 


Occupational 

group 

Number of 
applicants 
for work 

Total 

appli- 

Number 

of 

vacancies 

Number of 
vacancies 
filled 

Number of applications as 
a perceiUage of vacancies 


Men 

Women 

All 

Agriculture 

and 

forestry. . 

68,803 


251.849 

184,891 

46 

65 

47 

Industry 
and handi- 
crafts 

280,174 


323.284 

281.100 

231 

123 

214 

I .and trans- 
port and 
shipping. . 

50.341 

154.631 

82,269 

79,261 

188 

180 

188 

Commerce . 
hotels and 
restau • 
rants 

49.473 

131,663 

122.986 

97,466 

179 

86 

107 

Adminis- 
tration; 
clerical 
and tech- 
nical work 
and liberal 
profes- 
sions 

49,274 

156.600 

80.498 

70,749 

215 

157 

195 

Public 
health and 
nursing. . . 

11,178 

20,353 

24,634 

15,475 

153 

75 

83 

Domestic 
work 

59,797 

202.311 

272,355 

198,479 

39 

74 

74 

Other 

153,529 

280.128 

183,193 

168,524 

131 

240 

153 

Total. . . . 

722,569 

1.756.120 

1.341,068 

1,095.945 

152 

98 

131 


Source: Sociala Meddelanden, No. 3, 1946, p. 259. 


Selected Official References 
Act: Public Employment Service. 15 June 1943. 

Act: Employment Agencies. 18 April 1935 (No. 113), as amended by Act of 
31 August 1940 (No. 784) and Act of 30 April 1942 (No. 209). 
Instruction: State Employment Market Commission. 7 May 1940 (No. 326), 
as amended by Royal Notifications of 31 August 1940 (No. 812), 18 
October 1940 (No. 887) and 21 May 1943 (No. 250). 

Royal Notification: Provincial Labour Boards. 7 May 1940 (No. 328). 
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Royal Notification: State Control of Public Employment Service. 7 May 1940 
(No. 329), amended by Royal Notification of 30 June 1943 (No. 452). 

Royal Notification; Engagement of Employees and Termination of Engage- 
ments. 10 May 1940 (No. 330). 

Order; Compulsory Notification of Engagements of Employees. 30 April 
1943 (No. 218). 

Royal Notifications; Employment in the Peat Industry. 29 May 1942 (No. 267) 
and 29 July 1943 (No. 641). 

Finansdepartmentet : Den offentliga arbetsformedlingen under krigsdren. 
Part I (Statens offentliga utredningar, 1946, No. 44). 


Switzerland 


Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

An Order of 1909 granted Federal subsidies to public employ- 
ment exchanges, cantonal associations for relief in kind sharing in 
the operation of public employment services, and the Association of 
Employment Offices. Another Order, dated 1919, established a Fede- 
ral Unemployment Assistance Office as a division of the Department 
of National Economy and required it to promote the development 
of employment services, for which it became the central organ. The 
subsidised agencies were to open special women's sections, under- 
take placing free of charge, and collaborate in publishing data con- 
cerning the employment market. An Order of 1924, which is still 
in force, required the cantons to set up employment offices, but left 
it open to several cantons to have a joint office. Some cantons went 
further and established communal or district employment offices, 
the latter covering several communes ; the work of these offices is 
co-ordinated by the cantonal offices, which come in their turn under 
the Federal Office of Industry, Plandicrafts and labour. The Fede- 
ral Office keeps each cantonal office informed, through a daily bulle- 
tin, of the offers of and applications for employment received from 
all the cantons. The Order also provides for the institution, at each 
employment office, of advisory committees comprising representatives 
of employers and workers in equal numbers. In some cantons these 
committees act as supervisors of the work of the employment offices, 
whereas in others they are restricted to advisory functions. I-astly, 
the Federal Department of National Economy takes the necessary 
action to co-ordinate the activities of public and private employment 
agencies not charging fees. 

At the beginning of the war in Europe, a compulsory labour 
service was established in Switzerland. Under this scheme, each can- 
ton was required to have a central office responsible for the direction 
of manpower, as well as local offices if necessary. At the national 
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level the Wartime Office for Industry and Labour supervised en- 
forcement of the compulsory labour scheme.* 


General Functions 

The employment offices are required to place workers free of 
charge and impartially. They must register persons in receipt of 
unemployment benefit and attempt to find jobs for them. Never- 
theless, even after registration with an employment office, unem- 
ployed persons are expected to look for work on their own account. 
If an unemployed worker refuses a job considered suitable by the 
employment office, the latter will immediately inform the unemploy 
ment fund and the authority responsible for checking of the unem- 
ployed before the grant of benefit. Jobs in occupations other than 
that previously followed, or away from the unemployed person’s 
home, may also be considered suitable. 

An Order dated 28 May 1940 requires the employment service 
to ensure that action is taken to balance the supply of and demand 
for labour and to facilitate continued occupational training for the 
unemployed. The Federal Government pays subsidies to the employ- 
ment offices for performance of the following functions: transfer- 
ence of workers from one locality to another; reinstatement of 
unemployed in their own occupation; and direction of workers to 
occupations able to provide employment for them. They also instruct 
unemployed persons to attend classes for vocational training, con- 
tinued training and retraining subsidised by the Federal Government 
and intended, respectively, to prepare unskilled workers for employ- 
ment in a given trade; to develop in skilled workers a fuller know- 
ledge of the occupation chosen; and to enable unemployed workers 
to move from crowded occupations to those where labour is required. 

The employment service collects and provides the authorities 
with information concerning the manpower available, the openings 
for employment, the qualifications required in the various occupa- 
tions, and in general any information needed to formulate an em- 
ployment market policy. 

The principle of collaboration between the employment service 
and the authority responsible for creating work is accepted in 
Switzerland. The employment service therefore helps in co-ordina- 


* Under the compulsory labour service regulations, which were repealed by 
an Order of 20 September 1946, the cantonal and local offices responsible for 
the direction of manpower were required to prepare, in respect of each locality, 
a list of essential establishments and services, with a statement of their labour 
needs and of the manpower available to them. All males between 16 and 
65 years of age and all females between 16 and 60 were liable for compulsory 
labour service; and the above-mentioned manpower offices called up indivi- 
duals for this service according to manpower requirements. As a general 
rule, persons who became available owing to the closing of non-essential 
establishments or services were called up first; next came the unemployed and 
persons who volunteered for immediate service; and finally other persons who 
already had employment. When allocating the persons called up, the offices 
had to take into account their physical condition, occupational qualifications 
and family responsibilities. The contract of employment of a worker liable 
under the compulsory labour scheme could not be terminated without the 
consent of the competent office. 
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ting public works, carrying out investigations regarding the establish- 
ment of new industries, and reorganising unemployment relief works 
and labour camps and services. 

The employment service also collaborates closely with the em- 
ployers’ and workers' organisations, both through the advisory com- 
mittees attached to each employment office and also by promoting 
the establishment of joint employment services (this has been done 
for engineers, architects, technicians, commercial employees, musi- 
cians). Further, the occupational organisations concerned are always 
consulted as regards any new action connected with employment. 

Use of the Service 

Any person in receipt of unemployment benefit is required to 
register with the public employment service for his place of resi- 
dence, and to try to find work himself. If he refuses a job which the 
local employment office considers suitable (including jobs in other 
occupations or away from his home), the office will immediately 
inform the fund and the authority responsible for the preliminary 
check on the unemployed. In the same way, unemployed persons who 
have been directed to vocational training courses must attend the 
courses regularly; if not, they will be reported by the manager of the 
course to the unemployment fund and the authority responsible for 
the preliminary check. 

Compulsory labour service consists of civilian work urgently 
required in the general interest of the country, and may be done 
either at the place of residence or elsewhere. The scheme has been 
applied in agriculture, forestry, coal mining, peat cutting, construc- 
tion work of national importance, etc. Refusal to serve is punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than a year or — in less serious 
cases — by a fine not exceeding 500 francs. 

The following table compares the number of applications for 
employment, vacancies and placements in the two years ending 31 
August 1937 and 30 September 1945 respectively : 


Service 

Applications 

Vacancies 

Placements 

196^7 

1944-46 

1986-87 

1944-46 

1936-87 

1944-45 

Public employ- 
ment offices 

351 ,018 

157.301 

159,689 

143,074 

132,403 

90,864 

Subsidised joint 
employment 

7 services^ 

10,161 

12.315 

5,479 

11,041 

2.994 

6,183 


Selected OflScial References 

Federal Order: Promotion of Employment Services. 29 October 1909. 
Order: Employment Exchanges. 11 November 1924. 

Order of Federal Council : National Security and Maintenance of Neutrality. 
30 August 1939. 
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Order: Labour Service. 17 May 1940. 

Order: Employment Market and Training of Unemployed. 28 May 1940. 
Order of Federal Council : Emergency Unemployment Relief. 14 July 1942. 
Order of Federal Council: Direction of Manpower (Food and Fuel Industries). 
5 October 1945. 


Turkey 


Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

In accordance with a provision of the Labour Code (Act No. 3008 
of 8 June 1936), an Employment Service Department was 
established in Turkey by Act No. 4837 of 25 January 1946. It is 
attached to the Ministry of labour, which is to determine the 
places where offices vshall be established and the provinces or towns 
for which these offices shall be competent. The principal official of 
the Department is the Director-General, who is assisted by two 
deputy directors and the staff of the central and branch offices. One 
of the deputy directors must be a doctor. The Director-General and 
his deputies are appointed by the Council of Ministers on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour. Attached to the 
Department is an advisory committee conTposed of representa- 
tives of the authorities, of the chambers of commerce and industry 
and of the workers* organisations. This body is required to examine 
questions falling within the Department's terms of reference, 
make recommendations to the Minister of Labour and give its 
opinion on matters referred to it by him. 

The activities of private employment exchanges, whether char- 
ging fees or not, are subject to the proris«ons cf the Labour Code. 
This prohibits the opening of private agencies conducted for gain 
and attaches certain conditions to the operation of those already in 
existence when the Code came into force. 

General Functions 

The Labour Code provides that the Employment Service De- 
partment shall perform the following functions : collect data respect- 
ing economic activity of all kinds and all other fiee industrial work 
or service; co-ordinate the supply of and denand for labour; 
observe fluctuations in wages and cost of living, ind with reference 
to the results prepare general, regional or local action to prevent 
social disorders, and take such action by the most appropriate means ; 
publish lists of employers and workers in the Afferent industries 
and occupations; arrange for the necessary measures to improve 
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the vocational qualifications of workers and to train skilled person- 
nel; and co-operate in the conclusion of contracts of employment. 

Use of the Service 

Employers applying to the Department for workers must 
send in a written statement specifying the rates of pay and other 
conditions attaching to the work in question. This statement consti- 
tutes an obligation on the employer but cannot involve a modifica- 
tion, to the workers* disadvantage, of the provisions of the standing 
rules of the establishment. Further, the employer must advance the 
amount required to cover the travelling and incidental expenses of 
workers for whom they apply to the Department. The latter 
receives such advances and transfers them to the workers. 

Selected Official References 
Act No. 3008: Labour Code. 8 June 1936. 

Act No. 4W7 : Employment Service Department. 25 January 1946. 


Union of South Africa 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The employment service of the Union of South Africa, set up 
by administrative measures, is organised on a national basis under 
the general control of the Minister of Labour. The service operates 
largely through offices stt up under the divisional inspector of 
labour in the chief town of each of the labour districts. Each of 
these 7 offices does most of its placement work in the town in which 
it is located, but it also acts as a clearing house for the district. 
In 4 other of the larger population centres, free employment offices 
have been established as suboffices of the divisional inspectorates. 
Thus, altogether, the employment service conducted by the Depart- 
ment of labour includes 11 main offices. Their work is co-ordinated 
by the headquarters of the Department of Labour, which is respon- 
sible for policy direction of the offices and for inspection. The 
headquarters of the Department also serves as a national clearing 
house and takes particular responsibility for the placement of clerks, 
typists and semi-piofessionals. 

In addition, every magistrate and full-time justice of the peace 
and/or Native commissioner who is stationed in a district not 
directly served by m office of the Department of Labour conducts 
a free employment agency on behalf of the Department. There are 
316 of these agendes. 
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The centrally operated public employment offices have recently 
been opened to Coloured persons and Asiatics, but they do not 
function for Natives. Natives are served by a free service conducted 
by the Native Affairs Department. When Natives move from one 
district to another (so proclaimed under the Native labour Regu- 
lation Act), the pass officers, who are responsible for supervising 
the movement of Natives from one area to another, serve in prac- 
tice as employment agencies with which Natives register for work. 

In order to strengthen the employment service facilities of the 
Union, a Registration for Employment Act was adopted in 1945 
(No. 34 of 1945). The Act does not appear to have made major 
changes in the basic structure of the employment service, but it 
provides for the appointment of area employment officers with a 
number of important employment service responsibilities, one of 
which is that they shall conduct and carry on an employment office 
in the area for which they are appointed (the area is determined by 
the Minister of Labour by notice in the Government Gazette), The 
Act may not be declared applicable to Natives without the permis- 
sion of the Minister of Native Affairs. 

In the principal centres of population and in several rural areas, 
public employment offices dealing specifically with juvenile work- 
seekers, and advised by juvenile affairs boards, had been established 
before the war of 1939-1945. At the outbreak of war, there were 
27 of these offices. During the war, the activities of some of them 
were curtailed, and three-man advisory committees were established 
to perform their functions. The Registration for Employment Act, 
1945 (which repealed the Juvenile Act, 1921, though the boards 
established under this Act are considered established under the 
new Act), now gives the Minister of Labour power to appoint a 
juvenile affairs board for whatever area or occupation he deems 
necessary. The members of the boards are appointed by the Minister 
of Labour from nominations by organisations representing the in- 
terests of employers, employees and social and educational bodies. 

Under the Soldiers and War Workers Employment Act, 1944, 
employment committees for soldiers and war workers, representa- 
tive of employers, employees, public bodies and Government de- 
partments, were established in the principal and larger population 
centres to assist employment agencies in obtaining suitable civil 
employment for volunteers returning from military service. These 
committees also act in an advisory capacity to the employment 
offices in connection with the general questions of re-employment 
of returned soldiers and displaced war workers. In addition to these 
employment offices administered by the Government, free private 
employment agencies are conducted by most associations of workers. 
They are confined principally to the large industrial centres and func- 
tion in close collaboration with the public employment offices. Private 
fee-charging employment agencies must be registered with the Gov- 
ernment, which controls their operations. 
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General Functions 

Before the war, the chief function of the employment service 
was to assist in providing relief work of a Government-subsidised 
nature. During the war, its tasks were increased somewhat, but 
much of the wartime machinery for manpower mobilisation and 
distribution was built up outside the Department of Labour and 
bypassed the public employment offices. The need to strengthen the 
employment service and to expand its functions along more positive 
lines was recognised, however. Thus, the Registration for Employ- 
ment Act of 1945 gives the Minister of Labour the power to require 
all workseekers of any specified class in any area within which he 
wishes the Act to apply and who are unemployed for 7 days or 
more to register with an employment officer appointed for that area. 
Exception is made for persons who are registered as contributors 
to an unemployment benefit fund or are members of a trade union, 
since the secretaries of management committees of such organisa- 
tions must furnish to the employment officer such particulars con- 
cerning unemployed members as may be prescribed by regulation. 
Employers in the specified area or industry must notify the em- 
ployment officer (unless exempted by the Minister) of the engage- 
ment or termination of service of persons over the age of 15 years. 
This Act does not apply to employers with respect to the employ- 
ment of any person in agriculture, or in domestic service in private 
households. The employment officers are also made responsible for 
providing vocational guidance for workseekers. 

The duties of each juvenile affairs board, as outlined in the 
Registration for Employment Act, are: (1) to maintain a register 
of all juvenile workseekers under its jurisdiction; (2) to conduct 
and carry on an employment office for juvenile workseekers within 
the area of its jurisdiction: (3) to make due provision for affording 
guidance to juvenile workseekers in regard to the choice of em- 
plo>TOent, by means of the collection and communication of infor- 
mation and the furnishing of advice; (4) to take such steps as 
may be approved by the Minister for exercising a general and 
continuous supervision over juvenile workseekers in the area of 
its jurisdiction. 


Use of the Service 

Before the war, the use of the employment service was almost 
entirely on a voluntary basis: employers were not required to 
notify the offices of terminations of engagements; however, the un- 
employed members of trade unions or unemployment benefit funds 
were registered with the service. The coverage of the service for 
those seeking employment was narrow, and its contacts with private 
industry were slight. The proportion of all placements made through 
its offices was never high. Statistics showing the total number of 
applicants for work and of placements made by the public employ- 
ment offices are given in the following table: 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE WORK, DECEMBER 1939-JUNE 1945 


Date 

Applicants for wnrk 

Placements 

Adults 

Juveniles 

Adults 

Juveniles 

1939 — December 

5.143 

1,600 

2,019 

432 

1940 — J ane 

6,166 

1,082 

3,054 

700 

December 

2.682 

1,498 

916 

575 

1941 — June 

2,782 

671 

1,160 

469 

December 

2.446 

1,351 

1.050 

713 

1942 — June 

4.155 

594 

1,949 

429 

December 

3.073 

1,386 

1,281 

673 

1943 — Jyne 

5.439 

616 

2.026 

400 

December 

3.011 

988 

1 .639 

526 

1944 — June 

3.674 

455 

2.164 

388 

December 

1,704 

1,163 

^.134 

697 

1945 — June 

3,526 

547 

2,404 

415 


Under the Registration for Employment Act, 1945, use of the 
employment service was made compulsory in certain respects, as 
indicated above. The power to require the registration of work- 
seekers and the notification of engagements or terminations of 
employment by employers- has only recently been put into effect 
and no information is yet available concerning its application. It is 
not necessarily universal in the country, but only in the areas 
selected by the Minister as those in which the Registration for 
Employment Act is to apply. 


Selected Official References 

Act: Native Labour Regulation. No. 15 of 1911. 

Act: Natives (Urban Areas) Act No. 21 of 1923, as amended by Acts No. 25 
of 1930, No. 46 of 1937, No. 36 of 1944 and No. 43 of 1945. 

Act: Industrial Conciliation Act. No. 36 of 1937. 

Act: Soldiers and War Workers Employment Act. No. 40 of 1944. 

Act: Registration for Employment Act No. 34 of 1945. 
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United States 

The United States Employment Service 
Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The United States Employment Service (U.S.E.S.), as now 
•organised, was set up by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 6 June 1933, 
the present permanent Federal legislation which provides for ‘'the 
establishment of a national employment system and for co-operation 
with the States in the promotion of such system, and for other 
purposes". The Service has been operated on a Federal-State basis, 
except from 1942 to 1946, when it was shifted to a wholly national 
basis to meet emergency wartime needs. 

Before the adoption of the Wagner-Peyser Act, efforts had been 
made to establish a nation-wide public employment service, but had 
met with little success. Before the war of 1914-1918, there were 
fewer than 100 public employment offices in existence in the various 
States and there was no effective co-ordination of their work from 
one State to another or indeed from one city to another, despite 
initial Federal steps in this direction; there were at the same time 
several thousand private fee-charging agencies. 

During World War I, however, a Federal employment service, 
the United States Employment Service, was set up in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and expanded rapidly until the end of the war, when 
Congress refused to appropriate further funds for its work and the 
Service was forced to disband. Many of the States then took action 
to set up State-wide public employment service facilities or to 
continue work already done along these lines. By 1931, 31 States 
had established such facilities and 8 other States had legislation 
for the purpose which had not yet been applied. 

All these activities were limited, however, by a lack of funds 
— a situation which grew steadily worse during the depression. 
Hence the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 was adopted to promote the 
development of public employment service facilities throughout the 
country by granting a Federal subsidy for employment service pur- 
poses to the States, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, provided that the 
State submitted a plan for employment service operation within 
the State which was approved by the Federal Director of the United 
States Employment Service. To meet the immediate mass unem- 
ployment of the depression, a National Re-employment Service was 
set up as an emergency division of the U.S.E.S., on a temporary 
basis within the Federal Department of Labor, and was financed 
and operated by the Federal Government. Funds made available 
for this Service were also utilised in expanding the State employ- 
ment services, however. In 1935, the Federal Social Security Act 
was passed, providing, inter alia, for a Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system and assigning to the employment service certain 
major responsibilities connected with its administration. Since the 
Federal- State employment service could not carry out these respon- 
sibilities without funds additional to those provided under the 
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Wagner-Peyser Act (which were limited in amount each year under 
the terms of the Act), the moneys made available for financing the 
unemployment insurance scheme were used at the same time for 
financing the necessary expansion of State employment service faci- 
lities. By 1938, 47 States were operating employment services ap- 
proved under the Wagner-Peyser Act by the U.S.E.S, headquarters, 
which was operated as a bureau in the Department of Labor. Un- 
der the provisions of Part 2 of the Re-organization Plan No. 1, 
promulgated pursuant to the Re-organization Act of 1939, the Em- 
ployment Service was transferred to the Federal Security Agency 
and its duties and functions were to be consolidated with the 
unemployment insurance activities of the Social Security Board; 
its administration continued to be on a Federal-State basis, carried 
out through the Social Security Board, the office of Director of the 
U.S. Employment Service being abolished. Immediately after the 
entry of the United States into the war, the governors of the 48 
States were requested by the President to transft'r to the I'ederal 
Government the administration of the State employment service 
systems. On 1 January 1942, this chatige became effective. On 17 
September 1942, pursuant to h'xecutive Order No. 9247, issued 
under title T of the First War Powers Act, the Service was trans- 
ferred to the War Manpower Commission in order that its facilities 
could be used for civilian manpower mobilisation. On 19 September 
1945, the Manpower Commission was abolished and the Service 
retransferred to the Department of Labor, by Executive Order 
No. 9617 under the War Powers Act at first, and more permanently 
through the Act making appropriations for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year 1946-47. This last Act provided for the return 
of the Service^ by November 1946 to State administration, with 
100 per cent, hederal financing as well as with Federal supervision 
and co-ordination of the State services. 

At present, therefore, the Employment Service functions on a 
Federal-State basis. The headquarters of the Service in Washing- 
ton, under a Director, allocalcs funds to the State service, condi- 
tional upon State submission of an acceptable plan of organisation 
and operation and State compliance with minimum national rules 
and regulations. The headquarters adnii))ist ration supervises State 
operation through 11 regional offices. Each State has a central head- 
quarters for employment service operation, generally organised as 
a co-ordinate part of the State agency responsible for unemployment 
insurance. There are over 1,700 local employment offices, located in 
almost every important industrial centre of the country, and other 
areas are served as “itinerant points”, in which an employment office 
is operated on a part-tme basis by .travelling employment .service 
staff. Altogether, the United States Employment Service employs 
a staff of some 23,000 persons. 


General Functions 

Before the war of 1939-1945, the State employment service 
systems were operated in the closest conjunction with the State 
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unemployment compensation schemes. Since the employment ser- 
vices had been developed during the depression years, this meant 
that their basic placement and re-employment functions were sub- 
ordinated to the more limited activities which they had to perform 
in connection with unemployment insurance administration. With 
the initiation first of the defence, and then of the war, production 
and manpower schemes, however, a new emphasis was placed on the 
more positive functions of the employment offices, and particular 
efforts were made to develop the tasks of these offices in placing 
skilled workers and in transferring workers from one city and State 
to another. Even before the war ended, the Employment Service 
was engaged in adapting its functions to the anticipated requirements 
of the post-war period. This involved an extension of occupational 
research and employment counselling, which had been contracted 
during the war, and the emergence of labour market information 
for general public use. The present peacetime programme of the 
Employment Service consists of six main inter-related tasks, con- 
sidered the minimum requisites for all fully operating employment 
offices, and defined, very brietiy, in the following six-point pro- 
gramme of action: 

(1) An effective placement service to facilitate the employment and re- 
employment of returning service men and women, displaced former war 
workers, youths entering the labour market, disabled veterans and other 
handicapped workers, old workers, women, and all other persons seeking 
jobs. 

(2) Employment counselling to determine the present and potential occu- 
pational abilities and interests of workers in the light of realistic information 
about job requirements and employment opportunities. 

(3) Special services to veterans, including employment counselling, pre- 
ferential service by the local office and priority of referral to any suitable 
job. 

(4) Personnel management services to assist employers and labour orga- 
nisations in the use of personnel, tools and techniques, developed by the Em- 
ployment Service for effective selection, assignment and transfer of workers. 

(5) Labour market analysis and information of the Employment Service 
to be used by workers for choosing among various employment opportunities 
or for planning vocational careers; by employers in locating plants or sche- 
duling production to best utilise available labour resources; and by training 
authorities and community groups and other agencies whose programmes are 
affected by manpower considerations. 

(6) Co-operation with community and Government agencies planning 
for and acting to increase economic activity and maintain high levels of 
stabilised employment. 


Use of the Service 

The use of the Service was on a purely voluntary basis at first, 
but its contactb with job seekers were greatly extended as a result 
of the requirement under State unemployment insurance schemes 
that benefit claimants should be registered with the employment 
service. This brought the local offices into touch with a broadly 
representative cross-section of the working population for the first 
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time. Contacts with employers remained limited up to the outbreak 
of war, however; few employers in any industry made use of the 
employment offices except to find unskilled labour. 

The war brought a distinct change. As a result of local schemes 
developed in co-operation with management and labour to stabilise 
war employment, many of the defence industries began to hire most 
of their workers through the Employment Service though they were 
not required to do so. This was the case in recruitment for the 
shipbuilding and aircraft industries, for example. With the exten- 
sion of the so-called voluntary system of employment controls on 
a national basis, the hiring of male labour and, in some areas, female 
labour as well was for the most part done through or with the con- 
sent of the local employment office, in accordance with procedures 
worked out in collaboration with the area war manpower manage- 
ment-labour committees. 

The following figures of non-agricultural placements give some 
idea of the extent to which U.S.E.S. facilities were used during 
the war years : 


Year 

Number of 

— 

placements 

1940 

3,4447000 

1941 

5,089,000 

1942 

6,920,000 

1943 

9,393,000 

1944 

11,446,000 

1945 

9,800,000 


Thus, while the total number of placements made in 1945 was 
one seventh less than at the wartime peak in 1944, it represented 
an increase of more than 2^ times the total number made in 1940. 

The distribution of the non-farm placements made during these 
years, by major industry groups, was as follows : 



Source: Information furnished by the Reports and Analysis Division, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service; and Social Security Yearbook, 1944 (Washington, 1945). 

* Includes communications and other public utilities. 

* Includes finance, insurance, and real estate, regular Government agencies, Government 
relief projects, and establishments not elsewhere classified. 


Unskilled placements still accounted for more than half the place- 
ments made during 1945 (approximately 5,200,000), semi-skilled 
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placements for about one seventh, and clerical, sales, service and 
skilled placements for about one tenth each of the total. Less than 
125,000 placements (1.2 per cent, of the total) fell into the profes- 
sional and managerial group. The distribution of the types of place- 
ments made in 1944 and 1945 are quite significant, as indicated in 
the following table: 


NON-FARM PLACEMENTS MADE BY U.S. EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE, BY CLASS, 1944 AND 1945 


('lass of placement 

Number 

Percentage 

change 

Percentage 

distribution 

1946 

1944 

1945 

1944 

Non-fartn placements. . . 

9.79Q.185» 

11,446.007 

-14.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Major occupational 
groups: 

Professional and 






managerial 

121,567 

132,956 

- 8.6 

1.2 

1.2 

Clerical and sales 

896.444 

1.029.926 

-13.0 

9.1 

9.0 

Service 

1.104,082 

1,175 .443 

- 6.1 

11.3 

10.3 

Skilled 

1,051.065 

1,322,576 

-20.5 

10.7 

11.6 

Semi-skilled 

1,454.522 

1,687,585 

-13.8 

14.8 

14.7 

Unskilled and other. . . 

5,171,505 

6,097,521 

-15.2 

52.9 

53.2 

Race : 






W hitc 

7.921.410 

9,390.802 

-15.6 

80.8 

82.0 

Non-white 

1.877,775 

2.055.205 

- 8.6 

19.2 

18.0 

Sex: 






M en 

6,838,640 

7.643,475 

-10.5 i 

69.8 

66.8 

Women 

2,960,545 

3,802,532 

-22.1 

30.2 

33.2 

V^eteran status: 






Veterans 

1,194,578* 

806,139 * 

4-48.2 

12.2 

7.0 

Non-veterans 

8,604.607 1 

10.639.868 

-19.1 

87.8 

93.0 

Handicapped 

299,622 ^ 

288.499 * 

-h 3.9 

100.0 

100.0 

Disiiblcd veterans 

134,842 

• 1 

e 

45.0 ‘ 

« 

Other 

164,780 

• 

i 

p 

55.0 » 

6 


Source: Information furnished by Reports and Analysis Division, U.S. Employment 
Service; and Social Security Yearbook, 1944 (Washington, 1945). 

‘ Excludes 9,291 non-agricultural placements for which distribution by class was not 
reported. * Includes 1,036,923 World War II veterans; and 134,842 disabled veterans also 
shown under handicapi)ed placements. * Data not av.ailable for number of disabled veterans 
for the entire year. * Includes the group of disabled veterans also classihed under veterans. 
* Distribution of the handicapped only. * Data not available. 


Other Public Employment Service Facilities 

In addition to the United States Employment Service there are 
special Federal services which are responsible for the placement of 
railroad labour, farm labour, workers employed by agencies of the 
United States Government, and maritime labour (the last named 
group is not dealt with in this Report). 
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The Railroad Retirement Board operates under the authority 
of, and administers, the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Under the former Act, the Board 
certifies for payment, at its headquarters office, applications for 
annuity benefits received from retired railroad employees who are 
eligible for such benefits under the Act. Under the latter Insurance 
Act, the Board, in its 9 regional offices (located at Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York, 
and San Francisco), certifies for payment claims for benefits 
under the Act. In addition, in accordance with the same Act, the 
Board operates an employment service, primarily for the purpose 
of referring persons with railroad experience to railroad job open- 
ings. Instructions and procedures for the guidance of the regional 
and field offices in the operation of the employment service are 
prepared in the division of employment service in the bureau of 
employment and claims, and flow to the regional directors and thence 
to the heads of the field offices. 

The coverage of the Railroad Retirement Board's employment 
service is nation-wide in scope. The actual employment service 
operations of referral and placement are carried on in the Board's 
108 field offices, which are located strategically throughout the 
country to coincide with railroad operations. The field offices, so- 
called, consist of district offices, branch offices, and base point offices. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act requires the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to give preference to persons with railroad 
experience in referring applicants to railroad job openings. Referrals 
are made by the Board's field offices from: (1) claimants for bene- 
fits under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; (2) other 
persons who have had railroad experience; and (3) in emergency 
cases in which railroads have an immediate urgent demand for 
personnel, persons who have not had railroad experience. 

Under the Wagner-Peyser Act the U.S.E.S. is required to main- 
tain an adequate farm placement service. However, during the war, 
the responsibility for maintaining farm placement service activities 
was transferred to the Department of Agriculture (by directive of 
the War Manpower Commission.) The Department established a 
service for the recruitment, referral and jMacement of farm workers. 
This is carried out through the Extension Service and its system 
of State and county extension agents, to whom the Department 
makes grants out of Federal funds. The Extension Service admi- 
nistered and supervised the intrastate aspects of the wartime farm 
labour programme, including direct action through State extension 
services in the recruiting and placing of farm labour from local, 
urban and interstate sources; the establishment of farm placement 
centres ; the training of workers ; and other phases of the Emergency 
Farm Labor Program, in co-operation with the Office of Labor of 
the Department of Agriculture. This programme was continued 
after the end of the war; under the Appropriation Act of 1947 
provision was made for the further grant of Federal funds for 
this purpose. 
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The Civil Service Commission, which was created by Act of 
Congress in 1883, has primary responsibility for the recruitment 
of workers for agencies of the United States Government. It also 
formulates policies and procedures for the maximum utilisation of 
veterans and issues instructions as to what procedure Federal agen- 
cies shall follow in granting re-employment rights to veterans in 
accordance with the provisions of the Selective Training and Service 
Act and the Veterans Preference Act. 

Relationships between the United States Employment Service 
and Other Public Employment Service Facilities 

Co-operative arrangements have been established between the 
United States Employment Service, and the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the specialised employment services dealing with farm 
labour and civil service recruitment. Thus the Employment Service 
does not participate in these particular fields of employment except 
when it is requested by the appropriate agency to aid in recruitment. 
On request the Service accepts employment orders referred to it by 
the other employment agencies and recruits against such orders. 
Moreover, arrangements have been made for an interchange of 
information between these various Federal services, both for opera- 
ting and for labour market analysis purposes. 


Selected Official References 

ActrNational Employment Exchange System, 1933. Public Law No. 30, 73rd 
Congress (Wagner- Peyser Act). 

Act; Social Security, 1935. Public Law No. 271, 74th Congress. 

Act: Re-organization, 1939. Re-organization Plan No. 1 {Code of Federal 
Regulations of the United States of America, 1939 Supplement, Book 1 
Chapter IV, pp. 248-254). 

Act: Re-organization, 1945. Re-organization Plan No. 3 (Federal Register, 
20 July 1946). 

Act; Labor-Federal Security Appropriation, 1947. Public Law 549, 79th Con- 
gress, 1946. 

Executive Order : No. 9247, transferring certain employment service and 
training functions to the War Manpower Commission. 17 September 1942. 

Executive Order; No. 9617, transferring certain agencies and functions to 
the Department of Labor, 19 September 1945. 

Act: Railroad Retirement, 1937, Public Law No. 162, 75th Congress, as 
amended. 

Act : Railroad Unemployment Insurance, 1938. Public Law No. 722, 75th Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Act: Agricultural Appropriation, 1924. 26 February 1923 (42 Stat. 1289). 

Act of Congress: Civil Service Commission. 16 January 1883 (22 Stat. 403). 
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Venezuela 

Statutory Basis and General Organisation 

The Government of Venezuela ratified the Unemploymenl Con- 
vention, 1919, on 6 November 1944. 

Chapter X of the Labour Act, as amended by the Act of 4 May 
1945, and regulations subsequently issued govern the establishment 
and organisation of employment exchanges. Under the provisions 
of Decree No. 240, of 6 April 1946, the National Employment 
Exchange was set up at the capital of the Republic, under the 
Ministry of Labour and Communications but having its own separate 
offices and staff. The National Employment Exchange is adminis- 
tered by a director, an assistant director, a chief of service and a 
number of officials in charge of the register of the unemployed. 

Regional employment exchanges are to be established^ in the 
principal towns of the Republic. Wherever there are a considerable 
number of women employed, a suboffice under a woman manager 
is to be established. 

In conformity with regulations issued in virtue of the Labour 
Act, the National Labour Office includes, among its various sec- 
tions, one which is responsible for labour inspection, placement 
and industrial relations. The activities of this section relating to 
employment arc to be carried out by the authorities dealing with 
labour matters in areas in the interior of the Republic wherever 
no competent regional employment exchange is established. These 
authorities will inform the National Employment Exchange con- 
cerning work done on such questions. 

Fee-charging employment agencies may not be established in 
Venezuela. Pending their abolition, bj decision ol the Ministrj of 
Labour, existing agencies are subject to the supervision of the 
National Employment Exchange; to this end they were required 
to submit, within 15 days of the publication of the Decree of 6 
April 1946, a detailed statement describing their constitution, opera- 
tion, fees charged and any other data ordered by the Employment 
Exchange. Both the National Employment Exchange and the re- 
gional exchanges are prohibited from receipt of payment for their 
placement activities, since all expenses are to be met by the Treasury. 

When circumstances permit, the Director of the National Em- 
ployment Exchange may, subject to the Ministry's authorisation, 
establish advisory committees, composed of equal numbers of em- 
ployers and workers, to help in finding a solution for problems 
arising out of the operation of the employment exchanges. 

The national. State and municipal authorities, public institutions 
and other Government establishments must provide the National 
Employment Exchange with any figures and information which it 
may ask. Existing private employment agencies must be registered 
with the National Employment Exchange. 
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General Functions 

The National I^jnployment Exchange is responsible for co-ordi- 
nating ()ffers of and applications for employment, and is charged 
with the following functions: 

(1) to arranj?e for the placing of such workers as apply to it, in the 
employment of Ciovcrnmcnt services, independent public establishments, private 
institutions, and with private employers in general ; 

(2) to encourage small-scale family industries by means of loans which 
may not exceed 500 bolivares, subject to the authorisation of the Ministry of 
Labour in each case; 

(3) to compile statistics concerning unemployment and the living condi- 
tions of the workers affected by it; and to stu<ly measures for submission 
to the Ministry of Labour for the solution of these problems; 

(4) to examine how it may collaborate with the competent authorities 
in the establishment of handicraft schools for the technical training of 
workers ; 

(5) to take appropriate action to prevent the rural exodus and to retain 
agricultural workers on the land; 

(6) to study the provisions of employment contracts in the various regions 
of the country and to make recommendations to the Ministry of Labour on 
the setting up of regional employment exchanges; 

(7) to collect the data recpiircd for maintaining a national register of 
workers; to this end, it may require the national, State and municipal 
authorities to provide it with the data which it considers relevant. 

In order that the National Employment Exchange may co- 
ordinate applications for and offers of employment, the regional 
exchanges are to send to it a weekly statement of the applications 
for employment and for workers made to them, showing separately 
those which have been met, those which it is expected can be met 
and those in respect of which there is no immediate prospect of 
employment in the locality. The National Exchange must collate 
these statements and communicate the data to the regional exchanges. 
Moreover, the Director of the National Exchange, or the person 
appointed by him for this purpose, is to visit the regional exchanges 
periodically for inspection purposes, and every three months publish 
statistics of the placing operations of all the exchanges. 

The functions of the National Labour Office include the fol- 
lowing among others : 

(1) to secure conformity with the provisions of the Labour Act which 
relate to employment exchanges or offices, to supervise the work of the 
National Exchange and regional exchanges and to undertake such enquiries 
as are necessary; 

(2) to study appropriate action to combat involuntary unemployment and 
facilitate the placement of workers; 

(3) to study any disequilibrium between the demand for and the supply 
of labour, whether of a permanent or a temporary character and whether 
territorial or occupational in scope; 

(4) to stimulate private activity to combat economic depression; 
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(5) to dwtribute economic information which may interest workers con- 
templatmg a diange of residence; 

(6) to lay the foundation for a census of national and foreign workers. 

Use of the Service 

When engaging labour for national, State or municipal public 
works, preference must be given — other circumstances beii^ 
equal — to persons whose applications are registered at the National 
Employment Exchange and more especially to men with family 
responsibilities. The provision regarding the latter is mandatory up 
to 60 per cent, of personnel. 

The National Employment Exchange classifies and publishes all 
applications for employment and all vacancies. In order to facilitate 
its work, the Exchange maintains three registers, showing: (1) ap- 
plications for employment; (2) offers of employment; (3) parti- 
culars concerning employers or workers who do not comply with 
the stipulations of contracts of employment. 

Applications for employment must be made by the applicant in 
person at the National Employment Exchange, where a form must 
be filled out, giving the following data: name and address; wages 
and type of employment desired; present occupation; reference and 
identity papers held. 


Selected Official Referencea 

Ratification of Unemployment Convention {Gaceta Ofictal, 4 January 1945, 
Extra No. 118, pp. 5-6). 

Act: Labour Act Amendment (Gaceta Oficial, 10 May 1945, Extra No. 132, 

p. 26). 

Decree: No. 240, Establishment of National Employment Exchange (Gaceta 
Oficial, 6 AprU 1946, No. 21978, p. 148, 574). 

Ministebio m Tsabajo y de CoMumcAaoNES : Reglamenta dt la Ley del 
Trabajo (Caracas, Imprenta Nacional, 1939), p. 118. 
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LOCAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Extracts from Memorandum of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service 


Introductory 

1. Local Employment Committees were originally set up under 
Regulations made by the Minister of Labour in 1917 under the 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, their purpose being to secure for the 
Ministry the full benefit of local knowledge and to bring the Em- 
plo)mient Exchanges into close touch with employers and work- 
people in their respective areas. In 19.19, there was, in general, a 
Local limployment Committee attached to each Employment Ex- 
change, totalling 340 Employment Committees in Great Britain. 
The work of many of the Committees lapsed under wartime condi- 
tions, but the Minister is convinced that they arc indispensable to 
the proper working of the Ministry’s local organisation and has 
decided to bring them back into full operation. 

2. This memorandum contains an outline of the constitution and 
functions of the Committees. In general, they arc entrusted with the 
widest functions of advice and guidance in the working of the Em- 
ployment Exchanges consistent with the responsibility to Parliament 
for the administration of the Department which the Minister must 
necessarily retain . . . 


Constitution 

3. A Local Employment Committee consists of three sections, 
namely an Employers’ Panel, a Workers’ Panel, and an Additional 
Members’ Panel. The industrial panels are composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and workpeople, appointed 
by the Minister after consultation with local associations of em- 
ployers and workpeople respectively. The Additional Members’ 
Panel, which should not exceed one third of the total membership 
of the Committee, may include representatives of any other local 
Committees advising the Minister on special subjects (e.g., the 
Juvenile Advisory Committees and Committees dealing with disable- 
ment problems, referred to in paragraphs 18 and 22) or of the 
Women’s Sub-Committee or other Sub-Committees of the Local 
Employment Committee, persons representing Local Authorities 
and such bodies as Ex-Service Associations, Social Service Organi- 
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sations, and also persons with special knowledge or experience, not 
necessarily connected with industry. The Chairman of the Local 
Employment Committee is nominated and appointed by the Minister 
and the Committee itself appoints a Vice-Chairman. Provision is 
made for the attendance of official representatives at the meetings 
of the Committees and the necessary secretarial assistance and 
accommodation are provided by the Ministry . . . 

Periodical Reconstitution 

4. Except when the Minister otherwise directs in any particular 
case, the normal period of appointment of Committees is one of 
three years, after which reconstitution is normally effected in 
accordance with the foregoing principles. 

Sub-Committees 

5. Sub-Committees may be appointed to deal with special sub- 
jects. The membership of Sub-Committees is subject to the approval 
of the Minister, who, however, leaves the Committees a wide lati- 
tude in the selection of members. 

6. The Regulations require every Local Employment Committee 
to set up a Sub-Committee to deal with problems affecting women’s 
employment unless the Minister is satisfied that it is unnecessary. 
The Women’s Sub-Committee is constituted so far as possible in 
accordance with the principles governing the constitution of the 
main Committee, i.e., it should include equal numbers of persons 
representative of employers and workpeople, together with additional 
persons as required. If she is not already a member of the main 
Committee, the Chairman of the Women’s Sub-Committee should 
be invited to serve as a member of the Additional Members’ Panel. 

Co-ordination with Other Local Advisory Committees 

7. Separate local Advisory Committees have been established in 
most areas to deal with juvenile employment and disablement 
problems and these subjects must accordingly be regarded as nor- 
mally outside the scope of Local Employment Committees. Local 
Employment Committees are, however, recognised as the main ad- 
visory bodies attached to the Employment Exchanges and they will 
naturally wish to have a working knowledge of the functions and 
work of the other Committees. This will be facilitated by the arrange- 
ments for overlapping of membership referred to in paragraph 3. 
Chairmen or members of these local Advisory Committees, or 
their Sub-Committees, may, if necessary, be co-opted on to the 
Local Employment Committee, regardless of the number of mem- 
bers appointed to the Additional Members’ Panel, but they will, 
in this event, not be voting members of the Committee. 

Co-operation with District Committees of the Regional 
Boards for Industry 

8. The Regionsd Boards for Industry are empowered to appoint 
District Committees for such districts as appear to them necessary. 
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to which they may delegate any matters falling within the Boards* 
own functions. When a District Committee is considering a matter 
related to a district covered by a Local Employment Committee 
and wishes to have additional information about the employment 
situation, or the views of industry in the locality, it will generally 
ask the Ministry of labour and National Service to obtain the in- 
formation needed or the views of the Local Employment Committee, 
as the case may be. Appropriate arrangements will be made for 
representation at the meeting of the District Committee at which 
the matter is discussed. 

Expenses of Members 

9. Service on Local Employment Committees is voluntary and 
unpaid but allowances for necessary travelling and subsistence and 
compensation for actual loss of earnings may be paid to members 
attending meetings of a Committee . . . 

Functions of Committees 
General Advisory Functions 

10. These include, subject to paragraph 7, the consideration of 
any matters arising out of the work of the Employment Exchanges 
for which the Minister of Labour and National Service is respon- 
sible. In particular, Committees are invited to look into any com- 
plaints or criticisms by members of the public and to suggest im- 
provements. 


Placing Workpeople in Employment 

11. The primary function of the Employment Exchanges is to 
bring together employers requiring workpeople and workpeople 
seeking employment. Their aim is to provide an efficient service to 
both employers and workpeople and to organise the movement of 
labour from job to job, and from district to district in such a way 
that employers may obtain as quickly as possible workers suitable 
for their requirements, and those in search of employment may 
speedily find the work best suited to their qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

12. The Ministry is anxious to make its service as efficient as 
possible and desires that it should be fully used. Members of Local 
Employment Committees, individually, can render valuable assistance 
by drawing the attention of persons and Associations with whom 
they are in touch to the advantages of regular use of the Exchanges. 
Committees themselves are urged to give special attention to this 
aspect of the work. They should receive reports at regular intervals 
showing the progress of placing work, the number and class of 
placings effected by the Employment Exchanges, and the extent to 
which engagements of worl^eople are known to have been made 
otherwise than through the Employment Exchanges. Where it ap- 
pears that the assistance of the Employment Exchanges could use- 
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fuHy have been sought, the Committees should take such steps as 
may seem possible to remove any misconception which may exist, 
and to secure that the Exchanges are given the opportunity of 
assisting in filling future vacancies. In many cases, it may be found 
useful to set up a special Placing Sub-Committee to keep in closer 
and more constant contact with the placing work of the Employ- 
ment Exchange. 

13. A Placing Service has also been set up by the Appointments 
Department of the Ministry of Labour and National Service for 
persons who, prior to the war, did not normally attend Employment 
Exchanges to secure employment . . . Members of Local Employ- 
ment Committees may be able to further the work of the Ministry 
by representing to the firms and Associations with whom they are 
in touch the advantages to be secured by the use of the above- 
mentioned Registers when the services of people in the categories 
dealt with by the Appointments Department are needed. 


State of Local Employment 

14. In future. Local Employment Committees will have a new 
and most important task in connection with the Government’s policy 
of maintaining a high and stable level of employment. The execution 
of this policy must be based on adequate, accurate and timely 
information as to the employment position and prospects, and the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service is responsible for assem- 
bling full information as to the demands for and availability of 
labour, actual and prospective. In this connection. Exchange Mana- 
gers are required to submit regular appreciations of the employment 
position and prospects in their areas. Local Employment Committees 
will be consulted in connection with these reports and their help will 
be particularly valuable in interpreting the statistics of employment 
and unemployment in the various local industries, so as to provide an 
accurate picture of the situation and the way in which it is likely to 
develop. From their experience and contacts with industry and 
commerce in their areas, members of Local Employment Committees 
may be able to indicate reasons for changes in the volume of employ- 
ment or influences making for future changes, and they may be able 
to suggest local measures which can help to overcome difficulties. 


Vocational Training Schemes 

15. Members of Local Employment Committees acting indivi- 
dually, or through the Committees or .Sub-Committees, can help 
in bringing to the notice of men and women who are not in touch 
with Local Offices, the various Vocational Training schemes con- 
ducted by the Ministry, and in keeping the existence of these schemes 
prominently before firms or individual employers who may be in a 
position to offer employment to trainees on the completion of their 
courses. 
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Resettlement 

16. The change-over from war to peace-time conditions gives 
rise to many problems connected with demobilisation, reinstatement 
in civil employment, training those whose apprenticeships have 
been interrupted, reallocation of civilian manpower, etc. A Resettle- 
ment Advice Service, forming part of the Employment Exchange 
service, has been set up in order that all possible assistance, by 
information and advice, may be given to men and women in need 
of resettlement following war service in the Armed Forces, in the 
Civil Defence Services, or in industry. Local Employment Com- 
mittees are invited to interest themselves in this work. 

Welfare 

17. During the periocl of intensified war effort it was found that 
a heavy strain was placed on factory workers engaged on work of 
national importance; this created problems of welfare which the 
Minister met by appointing a Factory and Welfare Advisory Board 
to advise him on all welfare questions and to assist him in promoting 
satisfactory housing and living conditions, adequate transport faci- 
lities, good food, attractive recreational facilities and adequate social 
services . . . This work will continue as a permanent function of 
the Ministry and, particularly in view of the value of local know- 
ledge on matters of this kind, it is hoped that Local Employment 
Committees will interest themselves in it. 

Juveniles 

18. The employment of boys and girls forms a special branch 
of work involving, amongst other things, co-operation with schools, 
the giving of vocational guidance, and supervision after placing. In 
nearly all Employment Exchange areas a special advisory committee 
has been appointed to assist in the administration of this work, which 
in some instances is the direct responsibility of the Local Education 
Authorities under powers contained in Section 81 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1935. Accordingly, where a Juvenile Advisory 
Committee or a Juvenile Employment Committee has been estab- 
lished, the Local Employment Committee is not concerned with 
young people under 18 years of age. However, in order to provide 
for close co-operation in matters of mutual interest, the constitution 
of Local Employment Committees provides for a member of the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee or the Juvenile Employment Commit- 
tee to be appointed to the Additional Members' Panel of the Local 
Employment Committee for the area. 

Trade Disputes 

19. In view of the jointly agreed procedure which has been 
established in most industries for the settlement of trade disputes 
and the existence of arrangements for intervention, when necessary, 
by officers of the Industrial Relations Department of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, it is not considered expedient for 
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Local Employment Committees to take any part in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 


Factory Inspection 

20. . , . The Factory Inspectorate functions separately from the 
Employment Exchange service, and its work does not, therefore, 
fall within the purview of Local Employment Committees, although 
there is close liaison with the Officers of the Ministry dealing with 
the other aspects of welfare work (see paragraph 17). 

Wages Boards and Wages Councils 

21. Statutory minimum remuneration and holidays with pay 
are in force in a number of trades under Orders made by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service under the Wages Councils 
Act, 1945, the Road Haulage Wages Act, 1938, and the Catering 
Wages Act, 1943. The enforcement of these Orders is in the hands 
of the Wages Inspectorate, which, like the Factory Inspectorate, 
functions separately from the Employment Exchange Service. 

Disabled Persons 

22. The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, has as- 
signed to the Ministry of Labour and National Service the study of 
making further and better provision for enabling persons handi- 
capped by disablement to secure employment or work on their own 
account . . . The Act provides for the establishment of District 
Advisory Committees to advise the Minister on the problem of 
disablement in their areas and to carry out certain executive func- 
tions. This work therefore is removed from the scope of the Local 
Employment Committees, but a link with District Advisory Commit- 
tees has been secured in the manner indicated in paragraph 7. 

National Insurance 

23. Under the Ministry of National Insurance (Unemployment 
Insurance and Assistance) Order, 1945, the functions of the 
Minister of Labour and National Service under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, 1935 to 1944, and the Unemployment Assistance 
Acts, 1934 to 1940, were, with certain exceptions, transferred 
to the Minister of National Insurance as from 1 April 1945. 
These arrangements have not so far affected the work of Em- 
plo3mient Exchanges in connection with the local administration 
of the foregoing Acts, but the staff concerned, while remaining 
officers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, act as 
agents of the Ministry of National Insurance. Local Employment 
Committees may deal with matters affecting the working of the 
Employment Exchanges under these arrangements. Questions con- 
cerning the responsibility ot the Ministry of National Insurance 
will be submitted to that Department as necessary. 
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Courts of Referees 

24. Courts of Referees are set up under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to deal with questions concerning title to benefit. 
. . . The appointments are made by the Minister after he has taken 
into consideration the names of any persons suggested for appoint- 
ment by the Local Employment Committee. 

Staff and Premises 

25. The responsibility of the Minister to Parliament necessitates 
the retention of full control of the staff and premises of Employ- 
ment Exchanges, and this responsibility cannot be delegated to 
Local Employment Committees. Moreover, the Exchanges must be 
conducted as a national system, and in questions of finance and 
staffing the Minister must consider the Exchange Service as a whole. 

26. The Committees are empowered to advise as to the hours 
during which the Exchanges should be opened to the public. The 
Exchange premises in most cases include rooms which are suitable 
for meetings of local associations of employers or workpeople or 
approved societies, and the Employment Exchanges (Advisory 
Committee) Regulations, 1917, provide that accommodation for 
such purposes shall be granted by the Department in accordance 
with terms and conditions laid down in general rules adopted by 
the Committees with the approval of the Minister. Applications for 
accommodation of this kind are laid before the Committees in the 
first instance. 


Local Publicity 

27. A Local Employment Committee is responsible for supple- 
menting national publicity regarding the work of the Employment 
Exchanges by arranging local publicity for the work of the Exchange 
to which it is attached. Periodical local publicity is an important 
method of bringing the placing work of the Exchanges before the 
notice of employers, and Committees are invited to consider means 
of arranging this. 


Model Rules of Procedure 
Times of Ordinary Meetings 

I. Meetings of the Committee shall be summoned by the Secretary 
after consultation with the Chairman and shall be held as frequently 
as may be required; in the absence of special circumstances, a 
meeting should be held at least once in each quarter and, subject to 
this proviso, any meeting of the Committee may adjourn its pro- 
ceedings to such time as may be determined by such meeting. 

Agenda at Ordinary Meetings 

II. In the case of ordinary meetings, all matters for the Agenda 
proposed by members of the Committee must furnished in 
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writing to the Secretary not later than 14 days before the date of 
meeting; but this shall not prevent other urgent matters being 
raised under the heading of ‘‘Other Business*’ and taken after the 
transaction of the items specifically mentioned on the Agenda. The 
Agenda shall not be limited to matters referred to the Committee 
by the Minister of Labour and National Service, provided the 
Chairman, or a majority of the persons present and entitled to vote, 
do not dissent from such a course. 

Notice of Ordinary Meetings 

III. A summons to attend ordinary meetings, together with a 
copy of the Agenda, shall be posted to members at least 10 days 
before the date of meeting. 

Special Meetings 

IV. Special meetings shall be summoned at not less than 24 
hours* notice by the Secretary if so requested in writing by or on 
behalf of the Minister of Labour and National Service, or by not less 
than five members of the Committee. The request for and the 
notice summoning a special meeting shall specify the nature of the 
business to be transacted. 


Chairman 

V. At every meeting the Chairman, or, in his absence, the 
Vice-Chairman (if any), shall preside. If both the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman (if any) are absent, such other member shall preside 
as the members present at the meeting shall choose. 

Quorum 

VI. The quorum of the Committee shall consist only of persons 
entitled to vote and shall be equivalent to not less than one third 
of the whole number of the Committee, in addition to the person 
presiding at the meeting. 

Attendance of Officers of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service at Meetings 

VII. Any officer of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, when so instructed by the Department, shall have the right 
to be present and speak at a meeting of the Committee but shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Proceedings not to be Void through Vacancy or Defective 
Appointment 

VIII. Any act or proceeding of the Committee shall not be 
questioned on account of any vacancy in the Committee or on 
account of its afterwards being discovered that the appointment 
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of any member was defective. The accidental omission to give notice 
of a meeting to, or the non-receipt of such notice by, any member 
shall not invalidate any Resolution passed or other proceedings at 
any meeting. 


Meetings to be Private 

IX. The meetings of the Committee shall be private, but at the 
discretion of the person presiding at the meeting, representatives 
of the Press may be admitted to meetings when matters of public 
importance are being discussed. All matters affecting individual 
employers or workpeople shall be treated as confidential and these 
and other confidential matters shall be discussed in private. 

Voting 

X. Every question at a meeting of the Committee shall be de- 
cided by the majority of votes of the members present and voting 
on that question, and, in the case of equality of voting, the person 
presiding at the meeting shall have a second or casting vote. Co-opted 
members shall not be entitled to vote (see also Rule XVI). 

Recording Views of Minority 

XI. If any members present at a meeting of the Committee 
dissent from a resolution passed by a majority of the Committee at 
that meeting, they shall have the right to have their views duly 
recorded, and it shall be the duty of the Chairman to forward this 
record with a copy of the resolution to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. 

Preparation and Circulation of Minutes 

XII. The Minutes of the proceedings of each meeting shall be 
kept by the Secretary of the Committee, and shall be circulated to 
the members with the agenda for the subsequent meeting. 

Sub-Committees 

XIII. The Committee may refer any matter to a Sub-Committee 
appointed in accordance with the Employment Exchanges (Advisory 
Committee) Regulations, 1917, with or without power to act on their 
behalf; and the membership of a Sub-Committee need not be con- 
fined to persons who are members of the Committee. 

Resignation of Membership 

XIV. The Chairrnan, or any member of the Committee, may 
resign his office by giving notice in writing to the Minister. 

Absence from Meetings 

XV. Any member who fails to attend one half of the total num- 
ber of meetings to which he is summoned in any calendar year, 
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except for some cause approved by the Committee, shall be deemed 
to have vacated his seat but shall be eligible for reappointment. 

Deputies 

XVI. If a member of a Committee is unable to attend a meet- 
ing to which he has been summoned, he may, with the concurrence 
of the Committee, be represented by a deputy. The deputy shall not 
be entitled to vote unless the Committee decides otherwise. 

Application of Rules to Meetings of Sub-Committees 

XVII. These rules shall apply, mutatis mutandis, to any Sub- 
Committee in the same manner as they apply to the Committee, 
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DRAFT CONVENTION BETWEEN DENMARK, 

FINLAND, ICELAND, NORWAY AND SWEDEN 
CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A COMMON NORTHERN EUROPEAN 
EMPLOYMENT MARKET 

The following Draft Convention was adopted at a meeting of 
the Ministers of Social Affairs of the Northern European countries 
held in Copenhagen from 10 to 12 September 1945. The Convention 
was ratified by Sweden on 19 December 1945. 

Draft Convention 

Irrespective of the varying conditions that will prevail in the 
Northern countries, especially in the immediate post-war period, the 
Governments have agreed on the following: 

I. Transfer of Unemployed Labour 

Article 1 

The contracting countries shall appoint a joint committee, con- 
sisting of one or more representatives of the central employment 
service authorities of the individual countries, for the purpose of 
following the employment situation in the individual countries. 

Article 2 

The central employment service authority of one country may 
address a request to the corresponding authority in one or more of 
the contracting countries concerning the transfer of suitable workers. 

Article 3 

1. It shall be the duty of the employment service authority re- 
ceiving a request as specified in Article 2 to assist the authority 
making the request by investigating the possibility of co-operating 
in the desired placement. 

2. If no suitable unemployed workers are available in the country 
from which labour is sought, or if the workers offered cannot be 
employed, the central employment service authority shall state that 
the placement is impossible. 

5 . If the central employment service authority considers that, in 
consequence of the placement, a shortage of suitable national labour 
or unemployment may be expected to arise immediately or in the 
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near future in the occupation or area affected by the desired place- 
ment, the said central authority shall advise that it cannot co-operate 
in the placement. 


Article 4 

If an unemployed worker seeks, through the central employment 
service of his country, to find work in one of the other contracting 
countries, the service shall transmit to the central employment ser- 
vice authority of the country in question such information con- 
cerning the worker as may be needed to provide suitable employment 
for him, provided that the rules contained in Article 3 are applied 
mutatis mutandis. 


II. Employment Permits 
Article 5 

An employment permit shall not be required in the contracting 
countries so far as the nationals of those countries are concerned. 

III. Reciprocity with regard to Social Legislation 

Article 6 

1. With a view to introducing increased reciprocity within the 
Northern social insurance systems and other social legislation, a per- 
manent committee shall be set up, consisting of two members for 
each country selected by the Governments of the contracting coun- 
tries. The representatives of the individual countries shall have the 
right to call on experts to the extent considered necessary to deal 
with the questions before them. 

2. The committee may make recommendations concerning such 
amendments or additions to the social legislation and administrative 
practice of the Northern countries as may be considered expedient for 
the purpose of bringing about increased reciprocity and uniformity. 

TV. Date of Operation, etc. 

Article 7 

1. This Convention shall come into force on I January of the 
year following the date on which it has been ratified by at least two 
of the contracting parties. 

2. The Convention may be denounced by any one of the con- 
tracting parties by giving one year's notice for 1 January of the 
following year. 


Draft Protocol 

Desiring to establish a framework for the transfer of unemployed 
labour between the Northern countries, the Governments of the 
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contracting countries have adopted a Convention concerning the 
establishment of a common Northern employment market. 

In this connection it is realised that the present circumstances 
differ in the participating countries, and in particular that it is of the 
greatest importance to the countries most affected by the war that 
their manpower should be available for national reconstruction work. 

It is therefore agreed that a request for labour should not be 
addressed to these countries without the consent of the representative 
of the country in question on the joint committee mentioned in 
Article 1 of the Convention. 

The work begun before the war with regard to the exchange of 
young workers for training purposes should, however, be resumed 
and extended at the earliest possible date. 

It is further agreed that the regulations in the Convention should 
be administered in such a way that there will be no question of trans- 
ferring to one of the other countries persons who have displayed 
an unpatriotic attitude during the war, and that the national legisla- 
tion and administration should aim, in general, at preventing such 
persons from taking employment in one of the other countries. 

1-astly, if it is found that one or more of the Northern countries 
are at present unable to ratify the Convention, the contracting 
countries are agreed that such countries shall be requested to par- 
ticipate in the two committees mentioned in Articles 1 and 6 of the 
Convention. 
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NOTE ON THE OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 
PROGRAMME OF THE UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

From the beginning, the United States Employment Service 
has taken a keen interest in the development of occupational re- 
search as a basic means of promoting more effective placement work 
and of widening the usefulness of the Service to employers and 
workers. The programme of occupational research has now become 
a major function of the whole Employment Service. It has had a 
profound effect upon the placement techniques used by employment 
offices and has led to the development of the nationally applicable 
standard terminology for the various occupations which is essential 
if placement is to be carried on effectively in a co-ordinated network 
of co-operating employment offices. 

The headquarters of the United States Employment Service 
pioneered in the field of occupational research in many respects. 
At present, the services of many other countries are expanding their 
functions rapidly in this same direction. Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Great Britain, India and New Zealand consider that such 
activities should form an important part of national employment 
service programmes and that they are a requisite of plans to improve 
the work of the national services in many other fields. Because of 
the importance of occupational research in employment service work 
and the proven usefulness of the United States Employment Service 
programme in this field, a brief summary is given below of the 
major tools and techniques it has worked out for the analysis of 
occupations. The programme of occupational research differs from 
the basic programme of employment market information because it 
is concerned primarily with the requirements of the many occupa- 
tions of industrial society and the relationships between them.* 

Job Analysis 

Job analysis is the cornerstone of occupational research. Accurate 
information concerning the technical requirements of all the various 
jobs is essential for sound placement work and the key to efficient 
personnel management and collective bargaining. The United States 
Employment Service trained special staff experts, now known as 
occupational analysts, and sent them into industrial undertakings to 
study and report on the requirements of the jobs of the workers. 

* The material used here is taken from the US. Employment Service 
Manual and the Employment Service Review. 
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Such analyses, made according to an integrated national plan, have 
resulted over the last decade in the accumulation of precise data 
covering over 100,000 jobs and specifying what the worker does, 
how he does it, why he does it, what technical skills he needs to 
possess, what other qualities are required, etc. This information 
must be kept up to date, since job requirements are constantly 
changing with changes in technology, the structure of industry, the 
composition of the labour force, etc. The task of job analysis is thus 
a continuing one for each particular job in each type of undertaking 
and occupation. 

The Training and Reference Manual for Job Analysis describes 
and explains the procedure followed by the occupational analysts 
of the Employment Service and indicates the manner in which the 
analyses may be put into practical use. A pocket-sized reference 
book, Guide for Analysing Jobs, lists the key principles and methods 
of job analysis and provides a useful work book for analysts. It 
notes illustrative examples and considerations applying to a wide 
variety of jobs. 


Physical Demands Analysis and 
Physical Capacities Appraisal 

Physical demands analysis involves a description of the physical 
energy requirements of the job and of the fatigue and hazard and 
other environmental factors surrounding it. The descriptions are 
worked out on a standard check-form, which lists the many different 
factors of this type that must be taken into account in effective job 
performance. Physical capacities appraisal is the other side of this 
analysis, that is, analysis of the capacities and limitations of the 
worker in well-defined terms, comparable to the analysis of the 
physical demands made by the job itself. While these techniques 
have been particularly useful in placing handicapped workers in 
suitable jobs, they have a much wider application in all placement 
work and especially in the placement of workers in jobs involving 
rigorous physical requirements (strenuous lifting, carrying, stret- 
ching, or walking, for example, or exposure to intense cold or heat, 
etc.). Moreover, a standard terminology is provided for the employ- 
ment officer, the personnel officer of industry, the doctor or industrial 
medicine expert, the trade union concerned with the recruitment, 
employment and welfare of the workers, and so on. The matching 
of men and jobs may thus be somewhat removed from the realm 
of chance and guesswork and placed on the more solid ground of 
objective analysis, enabling placements to be made on the basis of 
what each worker can actually do in relation to what each job 
demands from him. 

The Employment Service has published a volume entitled 
Physical Demands Analysis and Physical Capacities Appraisal, 
which outlines the techniques involved in this branch of occupational 
research, gives practical examples of their application, and includes 
models of the forms used by analysts in analysing job demands and 
worker capacities in these terms. 
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Job Descriptions 

Job descriptions are built up from the recorded observations of 
job analysts and cover the same occupation in a variety of industries 
and localities. Each description shows the work performed, the 
equipment used and the customary transfer and upgrading relation- 
ships for the occupation. Sixteen major industries employing almost 
three fourths of the labour force, and about 160 additional individual 
occupations are covered in the publications entitled National Job 
Descriptions. Information is included about the . organisation of 
industry, its processes and the flow of work, major job variations, 
training and experience requirements, factors important in selecting 
beginning workers, the physical and environmental demands of the 
job and working conditions. The job descriptions have been found 
to be useful to industry, placement and counselling officers and 
agencies and schools and in the development of vocational training 
curricula geared to industrial needs. 

Job Families 

What are called *‘job families” are tables of related jobs identi- 
fying the kinds of workers who may most easily get into other 
available jobs with little or no retraining and the kinds of jobs which 
men and women with certain kinds of training and experience can 
fill successfully. In order to uncover relationships between one 
job and others, such factors are studied as similarities in the actual 
work performed, the material processed, the tools, equipment and 
machines used, and the knowledge and characteristics of the workers. 
These relationships are then presented in job family tables, in which 
the jobs most closely related to each other are placed nearest together 
in a series of tabulations. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles defines and classifies over 
23,000 jobs known by some 40,000 titles and covers the jobs in 
which more than 80 per cent, of the nation's labour force are em- 
ployed. Each job title is listed and defined m terms of what the 
worker does and grouped according to the skills, knowledge and 
abilities required to perform each job. By standardising and coding 
job titles and terminology, the dictionary has been useful to the 
Employment Service, to industry, trade unions, trade schools, coun- 
selling and rehabilitation agencies, etc., in interviewing and hiring 
workers, classifying their jobs and maintaining uniform personnel 
records. 

The dictionary is now published in two main parts with supple- 
ments. A further part will be a volume grouping into broad fields 
of work some 6,000 '‘entry” jobs in American industry which are 
most frequently open to persons with limited work experience. The 
basis for these groupings include, for example, casual or substandard 
work experience, training and education, leisure activities or sus- 
tained interests, and personal characteristics with some occupational 
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significance. Through these groups and their relationships to specific 
occupations listed in Part I of the dictionary, the war veteran, the 
early school-leaver, the person , with rusty skill or experience, the 
physically handicapped, the one- job war worker and others can be 
helped to find fields of work in which they are likely to have some 
chance of success. 

Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs 

In order to assist in converting military jobs to their civilian 
counterparts and thus in re-employing ex-service per.sonnel, two 
volumes of Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs relate the requirements of Army and Navy jobs to the require- 
ments of civilian jobs. Each military job is related to an equivalent 
or comparable civilian job title and code, supplied, wherever pos- 
sible, from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Under the de- 
scription of the requirements of the military job is given a list of the 
civilian jobs which might be filled by the veteran who had per- 
formed the military job, together with an indication of the kind and 
amount of additional training, retraining or experience, if any, which 
the shift to each civilian job would entail. 

Staffing Surveys 

A staffing survey is essentially a labour force inventory of specific 
plants, shops and factories. Each job done in the undertaking is 
recorded with the job title by which it is designated in the under- 
taking, the corresponding title and code of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, the number of workers currently employed by job 
and sex, and indications of such personnel action as job analysis or 
wage evaluation studies. The survey is of practical service to em- 
ployers, supjdying them with an accurate classification of the jobs 
of the undertaking and helping them in recruiting, assigning, train- 
ing, promoting and transferring workers. 

Industry Composition Patterns 

These patterns indicate the typical job composition of specified 
industries and show the skill distribution and training practices pre- 
valent in them. Each pattern presents a composite of staffing surveys 
or comparable personnel-inventory records from a number of selected 
representative firms in the industry. The data are combined to give 
information aiding the location of workers for specific jobs, the 
guidance of persons in search of jobs where their skills will be fully 
used, the transfer of workers from declining to expanding industries 
and the recruitment of scarce workers for particular processes. They 
have also been useful in community employment planning, giving 
estimates of present and future labour supply and demand. 
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